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The three parti of King Heniy VI. are suspected, 
by Mr. Theobald, of being supposititious, and are de* 
dared, by Dr. Warburton, to be certainly not Shaks* 
peare's. Mr. Theobald's suspicion arises from some 
obsolete words ; but the phraseology is like the rest 
of our author's style, and single words, of which 
however I do not observe more than two^ can con- 
clude little. 

Dr. Warburton gives no reason, but I suppose him 
to judge upon deeper principles and more compre- 
hensive views, and to draw his opinion from the 
general effect and spirit of the composition^ which he 
thinks inferior to the other historical plays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred ; iQ 
the productions of wit there will be inequality. Some* 
times judgment will err, and sometimes the matter 
itself will defi»t the artist Of eveiy author's works 



one will be the best> and one will be the worst. The 
colours are not equally pleasing, nor the attitudes 
equally graceful^ in all the pictures of Titian or 
Reynolds. 

Dissimilitude of style and heterogeneousness of 
sentiment, may sufficiently show that a work does not 
really belong to the reputed author. But in these 
plays no such marks of spuriousness are found. The 
diction, the versification, and the figures, are Shaks- 
peare*s. These plays, considered, without regard to 
characters and incidents, merely as narratives in 
verse, are more happily conceived and more ac- 
curately finished than those of King John, Richard 
II. or the tragic scenes of King Henry IV. and V. 
If we take these plays firom Shakspeare, to whom 
shall they be given ? What author of that age had 
the same easiness of expression and fluency of 
numbers ? 

Having considered the evidence given by the plays 
themselves, and found it in their favour, let us now 
enquire what corroboration can be gained firom other 
testimony. They are ascribed to Shakspeare by the 
first editors, whose attestation may be received in 
questions of fact, however unskilfiilly they superin* 
tended their edition. They seem to be declared 
genuine by the voice of Shakspeare himself, who 
refers to the second play in his epilogue to King 
Henry V. and apparently connects the first act of 
King Richard III. with the last of the third part of 
King Henry VI. If it be objected that the plays wa» 



popular^ and that therefore he alluded to them as well 
known 3 it npay be answered, with equal probability, 
that the natural passions of a poet would have disposed 
him to separate his own works from those of an in- 
ferior hand. And, indeed, if an author's own testi- 
mony is to be overthrown by speculative criticism, no 
man can be any longer secure of literary reputation. 

Of these three plays I think the second the best. 
The truth is, that they hare not sufficient variety of 
action, for the incidents are too often of the same kind ; 
yet many of the characters are well discriminated.. 
King Henry, and his queen, king Edward, the duke 
of Gloucester, and the earl of Warwick, are very 
strongly and distinctly painted. 

The old copies of the two latter parts of King 
Henry VI, and of King Henry V, are so apparently 
imperfect and mutilated, that there is no reason for 
supposing them the first draughts of Shakspeare. I 
am inclined to believe them copies taken by some 
auditor who wrote down, during the representation, 
what the time would permit, then perhaps ^edi up 
some of his omissions at a second or third hearing, 
and, when he had by this method formed something 
like a play, sent it to the printer. 

Of this first part there is no copy earlier than that 
of the folio in 1()23, though the two succeeding parts 
are extant in two editions in quarto. That the second 
and third parts were published without the first, may 
be admitted as no weak proof that the copies were 
gnrreptitiously obtained^ and that the printers of that 



time gave the publick those plays^ ilot such as the 

author designed^ but such as they could get them. 

That this play istras written before the two others is 

indubitably collected from the series of events ; that 

it was written and played before Henry the Fifth is 

apparent^ because in ^ epilogue there is mention 

made of this play^ and not of the other parts : 

" Henry the sixth in swaddling bands crown*d king, 

f^ Whose state so many bad the managing, 

^'That they lost France, and made his England 

bleed: 
'' Which oft our stage hath shown.** 
France is lost in this play. The two following contain, 
as the old title imports, the contention of the houses 
of York and Lancaster. 

The second and third parts of Henry VL were 
printed in 1600. When Henry V, was written, we 
know not, but it was printed likewise in I600, and 
therefore before the publication of the first and second 
parts. The first part of Henry VI. had been often 
shaum on the stage, and would certainly have appeared 
in its place, had the author been the publisher. 

JOHNSON. 

The historical transactions contained in this play, 
take in the compass of above thirty years. I must 
pbserve, however, that our author, in the three parts 
of Henry VI. has not been very precise to the date 
and disposition of his &cts ; but shuffled them, back- 
wards and forwards, out of time. For instance j the 
lord Talbot is killd at the end of the fourth act of this 



pla7> who in reality did not £dl till the 13th of Joljr^ 
1453 : and The Second Part of Henry VI. opens with 
the marriage of the king, which was solemnized eight 
years before Talbot's deaths in the year 1445. Again^ 
in the second part, dame Eleanor Cobham is intro- 
duced to insult Queen Margaret; though her penance 
and banishment for sorcery happened three yean 
before that princess came over to England^ I could 
point out many other transgressions against histoiy^ 
as ^ as the order of time is concerned. Indeed^ 
though there are several master-strokes in these three 
plays^ which incontestibly betray the workmanship of 
Shakspeare ; yet I am almost doubtfid^ whether they 
were entirely of his writing. And unless they were 
wrote by him very early, I should rathet imagine 
them to have been brought to him as a director of the 
stage } and so have received some finishing beauties 
at his hand. An accurate observer will easily see> 
the diction of them is more obsolete, and the numbers 
more mean and prosaical^ than in the generality of his 
genuine compositions. tubqbalu. 



Persons Represented. 



King Hbnrt the Sixth. 

Duke of Glostek, uncle to the King, and Protector. 

Duke of Bedford, uncle to the King, and' Regent of 

France, 
Thomas Beaufort^ Duke of Exeter, great Uncle to 

the King. 
Henry Beaufort^ great Uncle to the King, Bishop 

of Winchester, and afterwards Cardinal. 
John Beaufort^ Earl of Somerset; afterwards, 

Duke. 
Richard Plaktagenet, eldest son of Richard late 

Earl of Cambridge; afterwards Duke of York. 
Earl of Warwick. Earl of Salisbv my* Earl of 

Suffolk. 
Lord Talbot, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury : 
John Talbot^ his son. 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Mortimer*^ Keeper, and a Ltmycr. 
Sir J OHV Fastolfe. 5ir William Lucy. 
5f> William Glansdale. Sir Thomas Gar- 

grave* 
Mayor of London. Woodville, Lieutenant of the 

Tower. 
Vernon, of the White Rose, or York faction. 
Basset, of the Red Rose, or Lancaster faction. 

Charles, Dauphin, afterwards King of France. 
Reignier^ Duke of Anjou, and titular King of 
Naples. 
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Duke ofBuROVVVY. Duke of Al^v^o v. 
CaoerMor of Varis. Bastard of OtLh^ An s, 
MatUr^Gwrner of Orlbaks^ and hU Son, 
General of the FrencA forces in Boiardeaux. 
A French Sergeant, A Forter, 
An old Shepherd, father to Joan la Fncelle* 

Maegaeet^ daughter to Rbiokixe; aflenoard* 

tnarriedto King Henry. 
Counteu ^ Autergvb. 
JoAH LA PucBLLE, coumumbf called, Joan of Arc. 



appearing to La FuceQe, Lords, Warders of the 
Timer, Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, and 
several Attendants both on the English and French. 

SCENE, partUf in England, and partly in France. 



FIR5T PART Of 

KING HENRY VI. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

Weitminster Jbbey. Dead March. Corpte of Kiag 
Hen£t the FifltA discovered, Ij/wg in State ; attended 
on by tke Dukes of Bbdfoud ^Glostkr^ and 
ExBTBR } the Earl of Warwick ; the Bishop of 
Winchester, Heralds, S^c, 

^dford. Hung be the heavens with black, yldd 
day to night ! 
Comets, importing change of times and states. 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky } 
And with them scourge the bad reroldng stars. 
That have consented ' unto Henry's death ! 
Henry the fifth, too famous to live long ! 
England ne*er lost a king of so much worth. 

Glo, England ne*er had a king, until his time. 
Virtue he had, deserving to conunand : 
His brandish*d sword did blind men with his beams > 
His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings ; 
His sparkling eyes replete with wrathlid £ie. 
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M<»e dazzled and drov^ back his enemies. 
Than mid-daj sun, fierce bent against their faces. 
What should I saj ? his deeds exceed all speech : 
He ne'er lift up his hand, bat conquered. 

Ejt. We mourn in bla<± ; Whj mourn we not in 
bloods 
Henry is dead, and never shall reviTe : 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend ; 
And death's dishonociraMe victory 
We with our stately presence glorify. 
Like captives bound to a triumphoDt car. 
What } shall we curse the planets of mish^, 
Tliat plotted thus our glory's overthrow ? 
*Or shall we think the subtle-witted French 
Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him. 
By magick verses have contrived his end ? 

Win, He was a king bless'd of the King of kings. 
Unto the French the dreadful judgement day 
So dreadful will not be, as was his sight. 
The battles of the Lord of hosts he fought : 
The church's prayers made him so prosperous. 

Glo. The church ! where b it ? Had not church* 
men pray'd. 
His thread of life had not so soon decay *d : 
None do you like but an effeminate prince. 
Whom, like a schoolboy, you may over-avire. 

Win, Gloster, whate'er we like, thou art protector j[ 
And lookest to command the prince, and realm. 
Thy wife is proud ; she holdeth thee in awe. 
More than God^ or religious churchmen^ may. 
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G/o. Name not religion^ for thou lov'st the flesh ; 
And ne*er throughout the year to church thou go*8t^ 
Except it be to pray against thy foes. 

Bed, Cease^ cease these jars, and rest your minds 
in peace! 
Let's to the altar : — Heralds, wait on us :— 
Instead of gold, we*ll ofler up our arms } 
Since arms aval} not, now that Henry's dead.— > 
Posterity, await for wretched years. 
When at their mothers' moist eyes* babes shall suck ; 
Our isle be made a nourish of salt tears. 
And none but women left to wail the dead.— 
Henry the fifth ! thy ghost I invocate ; 
Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils ! 
Combat with adverse planets in the heavens ! 
A far more glorious star thy soul will make. 
Than Julius C8e8ar> or bright '— . 

EtUer a Messenger, 

Mess. My honourable lords, health to you all ! 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 
Of loss, of slaughter, and discomfiture : 
Guienne, Champaigne, Rheims, Orleans, 
Paris, Guysors, Poictiers, are all quite lost. 

Bed. What say*st thou, man, before dead Henry's 
corse ? 
Speak softly ; or the loss of those great towns 
Will make him burst his lead, and rise from death. 

Glo, Is Paris lost ? is Rouen jrielded up ? 
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If Henry woe iecall*d to life again. 
These news woold caoae him once more yield die 
ghost. 

£xr. How were they lost? what tieachery was 
osd? 

Mat. No treachery ; bat want of men and money. 
Among the soldiers this is mutteied, — 
That here you maintain several iGMrtions ; 
And, whilst a field should be despatch'd and fao^t. 
You are disputing of your generals. 
One would have ling*ring wars, with little cost; 
Another would fly swifl, bat wanteth wings } 
A third man thinks, without eiqience at aU, 
By guileful fiiir words peace may be obtain*d. 
Awake, awake, English nobility ! 
Let not sloth dim your honours, new-begot : 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in yoar arms ; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. 

Exe. Were our tears wanting to this foneral. 
These tidings would call forth her flowing tides. 

Bed. Me they concern ; Tegeat I am of France ;^- 
Give me my steeled coat, I'll fight for Fhmce. — 
Away with these disgraceful wailing robes ! 
Wounds I will lend the French, instead of eyes. 
To weep their intermissive miseries. 

Enter another Messenger. 

2 Mess, Lords, view these letters, full of bad mis- 
chance. 
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France is revolted fiom the English quite $ 
Except some petty towns of no import: 
The Dauphin Charles is crowned king in Rheims ; 
The bastard of Orleans with him is join*d ; 
Reignler, duke of Anjou^ doth take his part ; 
The duke of Akn^n flieth to his side, 

Exe. The Dauphin crowned king ! all fly to him ! 
O, whither shall we fly from this reproach ? 

Olo. We will not fly, but to our enenue^* throats :— • 
Bedford, if thou be slack, I'U fight it out. 

Bed. Gloster, why doubt'st thou of my forward* 
ness? 
An army have I muster'd in my thoughts. 
Wherewith already France is over-run. 

Enter a third Messenger. 

3 Mess, My gracious lords,*— to add to your laments. 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearse,— 
I must inform you of a dismal flght. 
Betwixt the stout lord Talbot and the French. 

Win. What ! wherein Talbot overcame ? is't so ? 

3 Mess. O, no 3 wherein lord Talbot was o*er« 
thrown : 
The circumstance 1*11 tell you more at large. 
The tenth of August last, this dreadful lord. 
Retiring from the siege of Orleans, 
Having frdl scarce six thousand in his troop. 
By three and twenty thousand of the French 
Was round encompassed and set upon : 
No leisure had he to enrank his inen ; 
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He wanted pikes to set before his archers ; 

Instead whereof, sharp stakes, plnck'd out of hedges. 

They pitched in the ground confusedly. 

To keep the horsemen off from breaking in. * 

More than three hours the fight continued ; 

Where valiant Talbot, above human thought^ 

Enacted wonders with his sword and lance. 

Hundreds he sent to heU, and none durst stand him| 

Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he slew : 

Tlie French exclaimed. The devil was in arms j 

All the whole army stood agaz*d on him : 

His soldiers, spying his undaunted spirit, 

A Talbot ! a Talbot ! cried out amain. 

And rushed into the bowels of the battle. 

Here had the conquest fully been seal'd up,- 

* If sir John Fastolfe had not play'd the coward } 

He being in the vaward, (plac*d behind. 

With purpose to relieve and follow them,) 

Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke. 

Hence grew the general wreck and massacre ^ 

Enclosed were they with their enemies : 

A base Walloon, to win the Dauphin's grace. 

Thrust Talbot with a spear into the back | 

Whom all France, with their chief assembled strength,' 

Durst not presume to look once in the face. 

Bed. Is Talbot slain ? then I will slay myself, 
For living idly here, in pomp and ease. 
Whilst such a worthy leader, wanting aid, 
[Into his dastard foe-men is betrayed. 

3 Mess. O no, he lives^ but is took prisoner. 
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And lord Scales with him^ and lord Hungerferd : 
Most of the rest slaughtered, or took, likewise. 

Bed. His ransom there is none but I shall pay : 
1*11 hale the Dauphin headlong from his throipe. 
His crown shall be the ransom of my friend $ 
Four of their lords FU change for one of oura.— 
Farewell, my masters 5 to my task will I ; 
Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make. 
To keep our great saint George* s feast withal : . 
Ten thousand soldiers with me I will take. 
Whose bloody deeds shall make all Europe quake. 

8 Mess. So you had need; for Orleans is besieg'd; 
"the English army is grown weak and faint : 
The earl of Salisbuiy craveth supply 
And hardly keeps his men from mutinyi 
Since they^ So few, watch such a multitude. 

Exe, Remember^ lords» your oaths to Henry sworn; 
Either to quell the Dauphin utterly. 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 

Bed,'! do remember it > and here take leave. 
To go about my preparation. [Exit, 

Glo. ril to the Tower with all the haste I can. 
To view the artillery and munition ; 
And then I will proclaim young Henry king. [Exit, 

Exe. To Eltham will I, where the young king is^ 
Being ordain*d his special govemor $ 
And for his safety there 1*11 best devise. [Exit, 

Win, Each hath his place and function to attend : 
I am left out ; for me nothing remains. 
But long I will not be Jack-out*of«office ; 
VOL. Yiii. c 
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The king from Eltham I intend to send. 
And sit at chiefest stem c^puUick weal. 

[Exit. Scene closes. 

SCENE II. 

France. Before Orleans. 

Enter Cha&lbs, with his forces; Alrh^on^ 
Rbiokibr, and Others. 

Char. Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens^ 
So in the earth, to this d^ is not known : 
Late, did he shine upon the English side ; 
Now we are victors, upon us he smiles. 
What towns of any moment, but we have ? 
At pleasure here we lie, near Orleans | 
Otherwhiles, the famish'd English, like pale ghosts. 
Faintly besiege us one hour in a month. 

^len. They want their porridge, and their &t buU* 
beeves: 
Either they must be dieted, like mules. 
And have their provender ty*d to their mouths. 
Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 

Reig. Let*s raise the siege ^ Why live we idly 
here? 
Talbot is taken, whom we wont to fear : 
Remaineth none, but mad-brain*d Salisbury; 
And he may well in fretting spend his gall. 
Nor men, nor money, hath he to make war. 
Char. Sounds sound alarum -, we will rush on them. 
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Now for the honour of the forlorn French : — 

Him I forgive my death, that killeth me. 

When he sees me go back one foot, or fly. [Exeimi. 

Alarums; Excursions; afterwards a Retreat. 

Re-enter Charles, Alen^ok, Reiokier, and 

Others. 

CAar. Who ever saw the like > what men have I ^-^^ 
Dogs! cowards! dastards ! — I would ne'er have fled. 
But that they left me 'midst my enemies. 

Reig. Salisbuiy is a desperate homicide ; 
He fighteth as one weary of his life. 
The other lords, like lions wanting food. 
Do rush upon us as their hungiy prey. 

Akn. Froisard, a countryman of ours, records, 
England all Olivers and Rowlands bred. 
During the time Edward the third did reign. 
More truly now may this be verified; 
For none but Sampsons, and Goliasses, 
It sendeth forth to skirmish. One to ten ! 
Lean raw-bpn*d rascals ! who would e'er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity ? 

Char, let's leave this town; for they are hair-brain'd 
slaves. 
And hunger will enforce them to be more eager : 
Of old I know them ; rather with their teeth 
The walls they'U tear down, than forsake the siege* 

Reig. I think, by some odd gimmals ^ or device. 
Their arms are set, like clocks, still to strike on ; 
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Else ne*er could they hold out so^ as they do. 
By my consent, we*ll e*en let them alone. 
Alen. Be it so. 

Enter tlie Bastard ofOrlemis. 

Bast* Whereas the prince Dauphin ? I have news 
for him. 

Char, Bastard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 

Bast, Methinks, your looks are sad, your cheer ap- 
palled; 
Hath the late overthrow wrought this ofienoe ? 
Be not dismayed, for succour is at hand : 
A holy maid hither with me I bring. 
Which, by a vision sent to her from heaven. 
Ordained is to raise this tedious siege. 
And drive the English forth the bounds of France. 
The spirit of deep prophecy she hath. 
Exceeding the nine sibyls of old Rome ^ ; 
What's past, and what's to come, she can descry. 
Speak, shall I call her in ? Believe my words. 
For they are certain and in&llible. 

Char, Go, call her in : [Exit Bastard,'] But, first, 
to try her skill, 
Reignier, stand thou as Dauphin in my place : 
Question her proudly, let thy looks be stem ;— 
By this means shall we sound what skill she hath. 

[Retires* 
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Enter La Pucbllb, Bastard of Orleans, and Others, 

Reig> Fair maid^ ia*t thou wilt do these wond'rous 
feats? 

Puc, Reignier^ is't thou that thinkest to beguile 
me ? — 
Where is the Dauphin ?— come, come from behind j 
I know thee well, though never seen before. 
Be not amaz*d, there's nothing hid from me : 
In private will I talk with thee apart ; «- 
Stand back> you lords^ and give us leave awhile. 

Reig, She takes upon her bravely at first dash. 

Puc. Dauphin^ I am by birth a shepherd's daughter^ 
My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. 
Heaven^ and our Lady gracious^ hath it pleas'd 
To shine on my contemptible estate : 
Lo^ whilst I waited on my tender lambs. 
And to sun*s parching heat display'd my cheeks, 
God*s mother deigned to appear to me ; 
And, in a vision frdl of majesty, 
Wiird me to leave my base vocation. 
And free my country from calamity : 
Her aid she promised, and assur'd success : 
In complete glory she reveaFd herself 3 
And, whereas I was black and swart before. 
With those clear rays which she infris*d on me. 
That beauty am I bless'd with, which you see. 
Ask me what question thou canst possible. 
And I will answer unpremeditated : 
My courage try by combat, if thou dar'st. 
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And thou shalt find that I exceed my sex. 
Resolve on this : Thou shalt be fortunate. 
If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 

Char. Thou hast astonished me with thy high terms; 
Only this proof Til of thy valour make, — 
In single combat thou shalt buckle with me ; 
And, if thou vanquishest, thy words are true ; 
Otherwise, I renounce all confidence. 

Puc, I am prepar*d : here is my keen-edg*d sword, 
Deck*d with five flower-de-luces on each side ; 
The which, at Touraine, in saint Katharine*s diurch« 

yard. 
Out of a deal of old iron I chose forth. 

Char. Then come o*Grod*s name, I fear no woman. 
Puc, And, while I live, 1*11 ne*er fly from a man. 

[Theyjight. 
Char, Stay, stay thy hands ; thou art an Amazon, 
And fightest with the sword of Deborah. 

Puc. Christ's mother helps me, else I were too weak. 
Char. Whoe*er helps thee, *tis thou that must help 
me: 
Impatiently I bum with thy desire ; 
My heart and hands thou hast at once 8ubdu*d. 
Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be so. 
Let me thy servant, and not sovereign, be ; 
Tis the French Dauphin sueth to thee thus. 
Puc. I must not }rield to any rites of love. 
For my profession's sacred from above : 
When I have chased all thy fees from hence. 
Then will I think upon a recompense. 
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Ckar. Mean time, look gndous on thy prottrate 

thrall. 
Reig. My lord, xnethinks, is very long in talk. 
Akn. Doubtless, he shrives this woman to her 
smock; 
Else ne*er could he so long protract his speech. 
Rag, Shall we disturb him, since he keeps no 

mean? 
Alen, He may mean more than we poor men do 
know: 
These women are shrewd tempters with their tongues. 
Reig, My lord, where axe you ? what devise you 
on? 
Shall we give over Orleans, or no ? 

Puc, Why, no, I say, distrustful recreants 1 
Fight till the last gasp ; I will be your guard. 
Char. What she says, I'll confirm ; we'll fight it 

out. 
Puc. Assign'd am I to be the English scourge. 
This night the siege assuredly I'll raise : 
Expect saint Martin's summer^, halcyon days. 
Since I have entered into these wars* 
Glory is like a circle in the water. 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Till, by broad spipeadlng, it disperse to nought- 
With Heniy's death, the English circle ends ; 
Dispersed are the glories it included. 
Now am I like that proud insulting ship. 
Which Csesar and his fortune bare at once. 
Char, Was Mahomet inspired with a dove ? 
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1 JVard. [IFithin.} The Lord protect him ! so we 
answer him : 
We do no otherwise than we are will'd. 
Glo, Who willed yoa ? or whose will stands^ but 
mine ? 
lliere's none protector of the realm^ but I. — 
Break up the gates, 1*11 be your warrantize : 
Shall I be flouted thus by dunghill grooms ? 

Servants rush at the Tower gates. Enter, to the gates, 
WooDViLLE, the Ueutenant, 

Wood. [Within.] What noiie is this ? what traitore 
have we here ? 

Glo. Lieutenant, is it you> whose voice I hear ? 
Open the gates ; here's Gloster, that would enter. 

Wood. [Witkin.] Have patience, noble duke; I 
may not open ; 
Hie cardinal of Winchester forbids : 
From him I have express commandement. 
That thou, nor none of thine, shall be let in. 

Glo. Faint-hearted Woodville, prizest him 'fore me ? 
Arrogant Winchester ? that haughty prelate. 
Whom Henry, our late sovereign, ne'er could brook ? 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king : 
Open the gates, or 1*11 shut thee out shortly. 

1 Sero. Open the gates unto the lord protector , 
Or we'll burst them open, if that you come not 
quickly. 
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Enter Winchester, attended by a tram of Serrants 

in tawny coats. 

Win. How DOW, ambitious Humphry ? what means 

this? 
Glo. Piel'd priest^ dost thou command me to be 

shut out ? 
Win, I do, thou most usurping proditor. 
And not protector of the king or realm. 

Glo. Stand back, thou manifest conspirator ; 
Thou, that contriv*dst to murder our dead lord ; 
ThoUj that giv*8t whores indulgences to sin'^ : 
ril canvass thee in thy broad cardinal's hat. 
If thou proceed in this thy insolence. 

Win. Nay, stand thou back, I will not budge a foot 3 
This be Damascus, be thou cursed Cain '*, 
To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. » 

Glo. I will not slay thee, but 1*11 drive thee back : 
Thy scarlet robes, as a child's bearing-doth 
1*11 use, to carry thee out of this place. 

Win. Do what thou dar*st ; I beard thee to thy 

iace. 
G^.What? amidar'd, andbeardedtomyfiu^?— - 
Draw, men, for all this privileged place 5 
Blue-coats to tawny-ooats. Priest, beware your 
beard; 

[Ghster and kis men attack the Bitkop. 
I mean to tug it, and to cuff you soundly : 
Under my feet I stamp thy cardinal's hat j 
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In spite of pope, or dignities of church. 

Here hy the cheeks 1*11 drag thee up and down. 

IFin. Gloster, thoult answer this before the pope. 

Glo. Winchester goose, I cry — a rope ! a rope ! — 
Now beat them hence. Why do you let them stay ? — 
Thee 1*11 chase hence, thou wolf in sheep's array. — 
Out, tawny-coats !^out, scarlet hypocrite ! 

Here a great tumult. In the nndst of it, Enter the 
Majfor of London, and Officers, 

May. Fie, lords ! that you, being supreme magis- 
trates. 
Thus contumeliously should break the peace ! 

Glo. Peace, mayor 3 thou know*st little of my 
wrongs: 
Here*s Beaufort, that regards nor Grod nor king. 
Hath here distrain'd the Tower to his use. 

IVin. Here's Gloster too, ^a foe to citizens ; 
One that still motions war, and never peace. 
Overcharging your free purses with large fines ; 
That seeks to overthrow religion. 
Because he is protector of the realm ; 
And would have armour here out of the Tower, 
To crown himself king, and suppress the prince. 

Glo, I will not answer thee with words, but blows. 

{^Here they skirmish again. 

May, Nought rests for me, in thb tumultuous strife. 
But to make open proclamation : — 
Come, officer j as loud as e'er thou canst. 

Off. All manner of men, assembled here in arms this 
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day, agaimi Crod's peace and ike king* 9, we charge 
and command you, in his highness* name, to repair to 
your several dwelling-places; and not to wear, handle, 
or use, any sword, weapon^ or dagger, henceforward, 
upon pain of death. 

Glo. Cardinal^ Til be no breaker of the law : 
But we shall meet, and break our mindi at large. 

Win. Gloster, we'll meet; to thy dear cost, be 
sure: 
Thy heart^blood I will \av^, for this day's work. 

May, m call for clubs, if you will not away : — 
This cardinal is more haughty than the deviL 

Glo. Mayor, farewell : thou dost but what thou may*st 

Hln. Abominable Gloster ! guard thy head $ 
For I intend to have it, ere long. [Exeunt. 

May. See the coast clear*d» and then we will de- 
part. — * 
Good Grod ! that nobles should such stomachs bear ! 
I myself fight not once in forty year. [ExemU. 

SCENE IV. 
France. Before Orleans. 

Enter, on tJie walls, the Master-Gunner and his Son, 

M. Gun. Sirrah, thou know*st how Orleans is be- 
sieged ; 
And how the English have the suburbs won. 

Son. Father, 1 know -, and oft have shot at them, 
Howe*er, unfortunate^ I miss'd my aim. 
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M, Gun. But now thou shalt not. Be thou rul*d 
by me: 
Chief master-gunner am I of this town $ 
Something I must do, to procure me grace* 
The prince's espials have informed me. 
How the English, in the suburbs close intrench'd. 
Wont, through a secret gratfe of iron bars 
In yonder tower, to overpeer the city 3 
And thence discover, how, with most advantage. 
They may vex us, with shot, or with assault. 
To intercept this inconvenience, 
A piece of ordnance 'gainst it I have plac*d; 
And fully even these three days have I watch*d. 
If I could see them. Now, boy, do thou watch. 
For I can stay no longer. 
If thou spy 'st any, run and bring me word -, 
And thou shalt find me at the governor's. [Exit* 

Son, Father, I warrant you j take you no care ; 
V\\ never trouble you, if I may spy them. 

Enter, in an upper chamber of a Tower, the Lords 
SALisBURTancITALBOT, Sir William Glans- 
DALE, Sir Thomas Gargrave, and Others. 

Sal^ Talbot, my life, mj joy, again retum'd ! 
How wert thou handled^ being prisoner*? 
Or by what means got'st thou to be releas*d } 
Discourse, I pr'ythee, on this turret's top. 

TaL The duke of Bedford had a prisoner. 
Called — the brave lord Ponton de Santrailles ; 
For him I was exchang'd and ransomed. 
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But with a baser man of arms by hr, 

Once, in contempt^ they would have barter*d me : 

Which I^ disdaining^ 8Com*d : and craved death 

Rather than I would be so pil'd esteem'd ^K 

In fine^ redeemed I was as I desir*d. 

But> O ! the treacherous Fastolfe wounds my heart ! 

Whom with my bare fists I would execute. 

If I now had him brought into my power. 

Sal. Yet tell'st thou not, how thou wert enter- 
tain*d. 

TaL With scofis, and scorns, and contumelious 
taunts. 
In open market-place produc'd they me. 
To be a publick spectacle to all ; 
Here, said they, is the terror of the French, 
The scare-crow that affirights our children so. 
Then broke I from the officers that led me ; 
And with my nails digg*4 stones out of the ground. 
To* hurl at the beholders of my shame. 
My grisly coimtenance made others fiy ; 
None durst come near, for fear of sudden death. 
In iron walls they deem*d me not secure ; 
So great fear of my name 'mongst them was spread. 
That they supposed, I could rend bars of steel. 
And spurn in pieces posts of adamant : 
Wherefore a guard of chosen shot I had. 
That walk*d about me every minute-while ; 
And if I did but stir out of my bed. 
Ready they were to shoot me to the heart. 

Sal. I grieve to hear what torments you endur*d } 
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But we will be revenged stifficiendj. 

Now it is supper-time in Orleans : 

Here^ through this grate, I can count every one. 

And view the Frendunen how they fortify j 

Let us look in^ the sight will mtich delight thee.— • 

Sir Thomas Gai^grave, and sir William Glansdale, 

Let me have your express opinions, 

YThere is best place to make our battery next 

Gar, I think, at the north gatej for there stand 

lords. 
Glan, And I, here, at the bulwark of the bridge. 
Tiil, For aught I see, this city must be £unish*d. 
Or with light skirmishes enfeebled. 

[Skat from the town, SaHsbury and Sir Tho, Gar* 

grave/all, 
Sal, O Lord, have mercy on us, wretched sinners ! 
Gar, O Lord, have fnercy on me, woeful man ! 
TaL What chance is this, that suddenly hath cross'd 
us? — 
Speak, Salisbury ; at least, if thou canst speak 5 
How fiff'st thou, mirror of all martial men ? 
One of thy eyes, and thy cheek's side struck off! — 
Accursed tower ! accursed fatal hand. 
That hath contrived this wofiil tragedy ! 
In thirteen battles Salisbury o*ercame ; 
Henry the fifth he first train'd to the wars : 
Whilst any trump did sound, or drum struck up. 
His sword did ne*er leave striking in the field — 
Yet liv'st thou, Salisbury ? though thy speech doth 
fail. 
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One eye thoa hast to look to heaven for grao& : 
The sun with one eye vieweth all the world.-— 
Heaven^ be thou gracious to none alive. 
If Salisbury wants mercy at thy hands ! — 
Bear hence his body, I will help to bury it. — 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, hast thou any life } 
Speak unto Talbot -, nay, look up to him. 
Salisbury, cheer thy spirit with this comfort 3 
Thou shalt not die, whiles—-* 
He beckons with his hand, and smiles on me 3 
As who should say. When I am dead and gone. 
Remember to avenge me on ike French. — 
Plantagenet, I will j and Nero-like, 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns bum : 
Wretched shall France be only in my name. 

[Thunder heard; afterwards an alarum. 
What stir is this ? What tumult's in the heavens ? 
Whence cometh this alarum, and the noise ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, My lord, my lord, the French have gathefd 
head: 
The Dauphin, with one Joan la Pucelle join*d, — 
A holy prophetess, new risen up, — 
Is come with a great power to raise the siege. 

ISali^unf groans, 

Tal. Hear, hear, how dying Salisbury doth groan I 
It irks his heart, he cannot be revenged.-— 
Frenchmen, 1*11 be a Salisbury to you : — 
Pucelle or puzzel, dolphin or dogf.sh '', 
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Your hearts TU stamp out with my horse's heels. 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains.-^ 
Convey me Salisbury into his tent. 
And then we'll try what these dastard Frenchmen dare. 

lExeunt, bearing out the bodies. 

SCENE V. 

The Same, Before one of the gatet^ 

Alarum, Skirmuhings, Talbot pursveth the Dauphin, 
anddriveth him in: then enter Jo av la Pucellk, 
driving Englishmen be/ore het* Then enter Talbot. 

Tal, Where is my strength, ttiy valour, and my 
force ? 
Our English troops retire, I cakiiiot stay them ; 
A woman, clad in armour, chaseth them* 

Enter La Pucbllb» 

Here, here she comes : ^I'U have a bout with thee ; 

Devil, or devil's dam, 1*11 conjure thee : 
Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch. 
And straightway give thy soul to him thou serv'st. 

Pirc. Come> come, 'tis only I that must disgrace 
thee. [Theyfghe. 

Tal. Heavens, can you suffer hell so to prevail ? 
My breast V\\ burst with straining of my courage. 
And from my shoulders crack my arms asunder. 
But I will chastise this high-minded strumpet. 

Puc, Talbot, farewell 3 thy hour is not yet come : 
I must go victual Orleans forthwith. 

vol. kin. D 
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0*ertake me^ if thou canst ; I scora thy strength. 
Go^ go^ cheer up thy bimger-starved men } 
Help Salisbury to make his testament : 
This day is oursj as many more shall be. 

[Pucelle enters the town, xvith Soldiers. 
Tal, My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel; 
I know not where I am, nor what I do : 
A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as she lists : 
So bees with smoke, and doves with noisome stench^ 
Are from their hives, and houses, driven away. 
They call*d us for our fierceness, English dogs ; 
Now, like to whelps, we crying run away. 

[A short alarum. 
Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight^^ 
Or tear the lions out of England's coat; 
Renounce your soil, give sheep in lions* stead : 
Sheep run not half so timorous from the wolf. 
Or horse, or oxen, from the leopard. 
As you fly from your oft-subdued slaves. 

[Alarum, Another skirmish. 
It will not be : — Retire into your trenches 2 
You all consented unto Salisbury's deaths 
For none would strike a stroke in his revenge. — 
Pucelle is enter'd into Orleans, 
In spite of us, or aught that we could do. 
O, would I were to die with Salisbury ! 
The shame hereof will make me hide my head. 

[Alarum. Retreat, Exeunt Talbot and his 
forces, ^Cm 
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SCENE VI. 

TkeSame. 

Enter, on the xoalls, Vvcelle, CiiarleSj RcIonisBi 

Ai«EN90N« and Soldiers, 

Puc. Advance our waving colonrs on the walls ; 
Rescu*d is Orleans from the English wolves : — 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath perfbrm'd her word. 

Char, Divinest creature^ bright Astraea*s daughter^ 
How shall I honour thee for this success ? 
Thy promises are like Adonis* gardens. 
That one day bloom*d, and fruitful were the ne^ct. — 
France, triumph in thy glorious prophetess ! — 
Recover*d is the town of Orleans : 
More blessed hap did ne*er befall our state. 

Reig. Why ring not out the bells throughout the 
town? 
Dauphin, command the citizens make bonfires. 
And feast and banquet in the open streets. 
To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 

Alen. All France will be replete with mirth and 

joy* 

When they shall hear how we have play*d the men. 

Char. 'Tis Joan, not we, by whom the day is won ; 
For which, I will divide my crown with hei; : 
And all the priests and friars in my realm 
Shall, in procession, sing her endless praise. 
A statelier pyramis to her 1*11 rear. 
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'^Then Rhodope*8^ or Memphis*, eyer was : 
In memory of her, when she is dead. 
Her ashes, in an urn more precious 
Than the rich-jewerd cofier of Darius '', 
Transported shall be at high festivals 
Before the kings and queens of Frahce. 
No longer on saint Dennis will we cry. 
But Joan la Pucelle shall be France*s sunt. 
Come in ; and let us banquet royallj. 
After this golden day of victory. 
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ACT 11. SCENE I. 

The Same, 

Eater to the gates ^ a French Sergeant, and two 

Sentinels. 

Serg. Sirs^ take your places, and be vigilant : 
If any noise, or soldier, jou perceive. 
Near to the walls, by some apparent sign. 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 

1 Sent, Sergeant, you shall. [Exit Sergeant."] Thus 
are poor servitors 
(When others sleep upon their quiet beds,) 
Ck>nstrain*d to watch in darkness, rain, and cold. 

£ff/er Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, and Forces, 
with scaling ladders; their drums beating a dead 
march. 

Tal. Lord regent,— and redoubted Burgundy, — 
By whose approach, the regions of Artois, 
Walloon, and Picardy, are friends to us,— 
This happy night the Frenchmen are secure. 
Having all day carous*d and banqueted : 
Embrace we then this opportunity ; 
As fitting best to quittance their deceit, 
Contriv*d by art, and balefiil sorcery. 

Bed. Coward of France ! — how much he wrongs 
hbfime. 
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Despairing of his own arm*s fortitude. 
To join with witches, and the help of hell. 

Bur. Traitors have never other company.— 
But whafs that Pucelle, whom thej term so pure ? , 

Tal, A maid, they say. 

Bee/. A maid ! and be so martial ! 

Bvr, Pray God, she prove not masculine ere long ; 
If underneath the standard of the French, 
She carry armour, as she hath begun. 

Tal. Well, let them practise and converse with 
spirits : 
God is our fortress $ in whose conquering name. 
Let us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. 

Bed. Ascend, brave Talbot $ we will fc^w thee* 

Tal. Not all together : better far, I gueas. 
That we do make our entrance several ways ; 
That, if it chance the one of us do fail. 
The other yet may rise against their force. 

Bed. Agreed ) 1*11 to yon comer. 

Bur, And I to this. 

Talf And here will Talbot mount, or make his 
g^rave.— 
Now, Salisbuiy ! for thee, and for the right 
Of English Henry, shall this night appear 
How much in duty I am bound to both. 

[The English scale the xdoUs, crying St. George ! a 
Talbot ! and all enter by the town. 

Sen» IJVithin.] Arm, arm ! the enemy doth make 
assault ! 
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The French leap acer the walls m their shirts. Enter, 
several xoays. Bastard, Alsm9ok^ R£I0Nibr9 
half ready ^ and half unready. 

Alen, How now, my lords > what, all tmready so? 

Bast. Unready ? ay, and glad we *scap*d so weU. 

Ae^. *Twa8 time, I tniw, to wake, and leave our 
beds. 
Hearing alarums at our chamber doors. 

Alen, Of all ej^loits, since first I fbllow*d arms. 
Ne'er heard I of a warlike enterprize 
More venturous, or desperate than this. 

Bast. I think, this Talbot is a fiend of hell. 

Reig. If not of hell, the heavens, Hire, favour hhn. 

Alen. Here cometh Charles; I marvel ji how he sped. 

EfUer Charles and La Pucelle. 

Bast. Tut ! holy Joan iras his defensive guard. 

Char» Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful dame ? 
Didst thou at first, to flatter us withal. 
Make us partakers of a little gain. 
That now our loss might be ten times so much ? 

Puc. Wherefore is Charles impatient with his 
friend ? 
At all times will you have my power alike ? 
Sleeping, or waking, must I still prevail. 
Or will you blame and lay the fault on me ?«— 
Improvident soldiers ! had your watch been good. 
This sudden mischief never could have fall'n. 

Char. Duke of Alen9on, this was your default ; 
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That, being captain of the watch to-night,^ 
Did look no better to that weighty charge. 

Alen, Had all your quarters been as safely kept^ 
As that whereof I had the government^ 
We had not l^een thus shamefully surpriz'd. 

Bast. Mine was secure* 

Rag, And so was mine, my lord. 

Char. And, for myself, most part of all this night. 
Within her quarter, and mine own precinct, 
I was employed in passing to and ih>. 
About relieving of the sentinels : 
Then how, or which way, should they first break in ? 

Puc. Question, my lords, no further of the case. 
How, or which way ; *tis sure, they found some place 
But weakly guarded, where the breach was noade* 
And now there rests no other shift but this, — 
To gather our soldiers, scatter'd and dispers*d. 
And lay new plaCfonps to endamage then). 

Alarum. Enter an English Soldier crying, a Talbot ! 
a Talbot I Theyjly, leaning their clothes behind. 

Sold. 1*11 be so bold to take what they have l^ftj 
The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword ; 
For I have loaden me with many spoils. 
Using nq ot)ier weapon but his name. [&^y. 
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SCENE JL 

Orleans. Within the Toeam. 

£n/er Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, a Captain^ 

and Others. 

4 

Bed. The day begins to break, and night is fled. 
Whose pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. 
Here sound retreat, and cease our hot pursuit. 

[Retreat sounded. 

Tal. Bring forth the body of old Salisbury ; 
And here advance it in the market-place. 
The middle centre of this cursed town. — 
Now have I pay*d my vow unto his soul ; 
For every drop of blood was drawn from him. 
There hath at least five Frenchmen dy*d to-night 
And, that hereafter ages may behold 
What ruin happen*d in revenge of him. 
Within their chiefest temple I'll erect 
A tomb, wherein his corpse shall be interr'd : 
Upon the which, that every one may read. 
Shall be engrav'd the sack of Orleans; 
The treacherous manner of his mournful death. 
And what a terror he had been to France. 
But, lords, in all our bloody massacre, 
I muse, we met not with the Dauphin's grace > 
His new-come champion, virtuous Joan of Arc ; 
Nor any of his false confederates. 
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Bed. Tis thought, lord Talbot, when the fight 
began, 
Roos'd on the sodden from their drowsy beds. 
They did, amongst the troops of armed men. 
Leap o*er the walls for refuge in the field. 

Bur, Myself (as fiur as I could well discern. 
For smoke, and dusky vapours of the night,) 
Am sure, I scaf d the Dauphin, and his trull ; 
When arm in arm they both came swiftly ranning. 
Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves. 
That could not live asunder day or night. 
After that things are set in order here. 
We'll follow them with all the power we have. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mess. All hail, my lords ! which of this princely traiti 
Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 
So much applauded through the realm of France ? 

Tal. Here is the Talbot -, Who would speak with 
him ? 

Mess. The virtuous lady, countess of Auvergne, 
With modesty admiring thy renown. 
By me entreats, great lord, thou wouldst vouchsafe 
To visit her poor castle where she lies ; 
Hiat she may boast, she hath beheld the man 
Whose glory fills the world with loud report. 

Bur. Is it even so ? Nay, then, I see, our wars 
Will turn unto a peaceful comick sport. 
When ladies crave to be enccfunter*d with. — 
You may not, my lord, despise her gentle suit. 
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Tai. Ne'er trust me then; fox, when a world of 
men 
Coold not prevail with all their oratory. 
Yet hath a woman's kindness over-rul'd :— 
And therefore tell her, I return great thanks -, 
And in submission will attend on hen- 
Will not your honours bear me company ? 

Bed, No, truly ; it is more than manners will : 
And I have heard it said, — ^Unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gone. 

Tal, Well then, alone^ since there's no remedy, 
I mean to prove this lady's courtesy. 
Come hither, captain, [^-ftiiper*.]— You perceive my 
mind. 

Capt. I do, my lord ; and mean accordingly. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

A%tC€rgne, Court of the Castle, 
Enter the Countess and her Porter. 

Count. Porter, remember what I gave in charge ; 
And, when you have done so, brings the keys to me. 

Port. Madam, I will. [Exit. 

Count. The plot is laid: if all things fall out right, 
I shall as femous be by this exploit. 
As Scythian Thomyris by Cyrus' death. 
Great is the rumour of t|iis dreadful knight. 
And his achievements of no less account : 
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Fain would mine eyes be witness with mine'ears^ 
To* give their censure of these rare reports. 

Enier Messenger and Talbot. 

Mess. Madam, 
According as your ladyship desir'd. 
By message crav*d, so is lord Talbot come. 

Cbim^. And he is welcome. What! is this the man ^ 

Mess. Madam> it is. 

Count. Is this the scourge of France } 

Is this the Talbot, so much fear*d abroad. 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 
I see, report is fabulous and ^se : 
I thought, I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, for his grim aspect. 
And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas ! this is a child, a siUy dwarf : 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 

TaL Madam, I have been bold to trouble you : 
But, sinoe your ladyship is not at leisure, 
I'll sort some other time to visit you. 

Count. What means he now ! — Go ask him, whither 
he goes. 

Mess. Stay, my lord Talbot 5 for my lady craves 
To know the cause of your abrupt departure. 

TaL Marry, for that she*s in a wrong belief, 
I go to certify her, Talbot's here. 
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Re-enter Porter, with keys. 

Count. If thou be he^ then art thou prisoner. 

TaL Prisoner ! to whom ? 

Count. To me, blood-thirsty lord ; 

And for that cause I train*d thee to my house. 
Long time thy shadow hath been thrall to me. 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs : 
But now the substance shall endure the like ; 
And I will chain these legs and arms of thine^ 
That hast by tyranny, these many years, 
Wasted our country, slain our citizens. 
And sent our sons and husbands captivate. 

TaL Ha, ha, ha !. 

Count* Laughest thou, wretch ? thy mirth shall 
turn to moan. 

Tal, I laugh to see your ladyship so fond. 
To think that you have aught but Talbot's shadow. 
Whereon to practice your severity. 

Count. Why, art not thou the man ? . 

Tal, I am indeed. 

Count. Then have I substance too. 

Tal. No, no, I am but shadow of myself : 
You are deceived, my substance is not here ; 
For what you see, is but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity : 
I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here. 
It is of such a spacious lofty pitch. 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. . 

Count, This is a riddling merchant for the nonce ^ 
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He will be here, and yet he is not here : 
How can these contrarieties agree ? 
Tal. That will I show you presently. 

He xvinds a horn. Drums heard ; then a peal of ord- 
nance. The gates being forced, enter Soldiers, 

How say you, madam ? are you now persuaded. 
That Talbot is but shadow of himself ? 
These are his substance, sinews, arms, and stiength. 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks ; 
Razeth your cities, and subverts your towns. 
And in a moment makes them desolate. 

Count. Victorious Talbot ! pardon my abuse : 
I find, thou art no less than fame bath bruited. 
And more than may be gather*d by thy shape. 
Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath ; 
For I am sorry, that with reverence 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. 

TaL Be not dismay*d, £iir lady ; nor misconstrue 
The mind of Talbot, as you did mistake 
The outward composition of his body. 
What you have done, hath not ofiended me : 
No other satts&ction do I crave. 
But only (with your patience,) that we may 
Taste of your wine, and see what cates you have 5 
For soldiers* stomachs always serve them well. 

Counts With all my hearty and think me honoured 
To feast so great a warrior in my house. { Exeunt. 
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SCENE 



LondosK The TempU Garden. 

Enter the E4rk of Sombrsbt^ Suffolk, and War- 
wick; RtCHAaD PlaKTAGBNET, VBRNeN, 

md another Lamn/er, 

Plan. Great lords, and^'gentlemeD, wbiat means this 
silence? 
Dare no man answer in a case of truth ? 

Suf\ Within the Temple hall we were too loud } 
The garden here is more convenient. 

Plan, Then say at once. If I maintained the truth ; 
Or, else, was wrangling Somerset in the error ? 

Suf, Taith, I have been a truant in the law ; 
And never yet could frame my will to it ; 
And, therefore, frame the law unto ray wilk 

Som. Judge you, my loid of Warwick, then be- 
tween us. 

War, Between two hawis> which flies the higher 
pitch. 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth. 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper,. 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best. 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye, 
I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgement : 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the law^ 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 

Plan. Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance : 
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The truth appears so naked on my side^ 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 

Sam. And on my side it is so well apparell'd. 
So clear^ so shining, and so evident^ 
That it will glinuner through a blind man*s eye. 

Plan. Since you are tongue-ty*d, and so loath to 
speak. 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts : 
Let him, that is a tmebom gentleman. 
And stands upon the honour of his birth. 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth. 
From off this briar pluck a white rose with me ^^. 

Som, Let him that is no coward, nor no flat^ 
terer. 
But dare maintain the party of the truthi 
Pluck a red rose fix>m off thb thorn with me^ 

JVar, 1 love no colours ; and, without all colour 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rose, with Plantagenet. 

Suf, I pluck this red rose, with young Somerset ^ 
And say withal, I think he held the right. 

Ver. Stay, lords, and gentlemen; and pluck no 
more. 
Till you conclude — that he, upon whose side 
The fewest roses are croppd from the tree. 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Sam. Good master Vernon, it is well objected ; 
If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 

Flan. And I. 

Ver. Then, for the truth and plainness of the case. 
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I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, ' "^ 

Giving my verdict on the white rose side. 
■ Sam. Prick not your finger as you pluck it off; 
Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose red. 
And fall on my 4ide so against your will. 

Ver. If I, my lord, fbr my opinion bleed. 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my hurt. 
And keep me on the side where still I am* 
Som. Well, well, come on : Who else ? 
Law. Unless my study and my books be false. 
The aigument you held, was wrong in you ; 

[To Somerset. 
In sign whereof, I pluck a white rose too. 

Plan, Now, Somerset, where is your argument ? 
Som. Here, in my scabbard ; meditating that^ 
Shall die your white rose in a bloody red. 
Plan. Mean time, your cheeks do counterfeit our 
roses ; 
For pole they look with fear, as witnessing 
The truth on our side» 

Som. No, Plantagenet, 

•Tis not for fear 5 but anger, — that thy cheeks 
Blush for pure shame, to counterfeit our roses ; 
And yet thy tongue will not confess thy error. 
Plan. Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ? 
Som. Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet } 
Plan. Ay, sharp and piercing, to maintain hb truth j 
Whiles thy consuming canker eats his falsehood. 
Som, Well, 1*11 find friends to wear my bleeding 
roses, 

VOL. VIII. K 
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That shall maintain what I have said is tru^ 
Where ^se Plantagenet dare not be seen. 

Plan. Now, by this^ maiden blossom in mj hand, 
I scorn thee and thy ^shion, peevish boy. 

Suf. Turn not thy scorns this way, Plantagenet. 

Plan. Proud Poole, I wiUj and scorn both him and 
thee. 

Suf. I'll turn my part thereof into thy thtoat. 

Som. Away, away, good William De-la-Poole ! 
We grace the yeoman, by conversing with him. 

War. Now, by Grod*s. will, thou wrongest him, 
Somerset ; 
His grand^ither was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Third son to the third Edward king <^ England y 
Spring crestless yeomen from so deep a root ? 

Plan. He bears hijfh on the place's privilege. 
Or durst not, for his craven heart, say thus. 

Sam, By him that made me, 1*11 maintain my words 
On any plot of ground in Christendom : 
Was not thy &ther, Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
For treason executed in our late king's days ? 
And, by his treason, stand*st not thou attainted. 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? 
His trespass yet lives guilty in thy blood ; 
And, till thou be restor*d, thou art a yeoman. 

Plan. My hther was attached, not attainted | 
Condemned to die for treason, but no traitor ; 
And that 1*11 prove on better men than Somerset^ 
Were growing time once ripen*d to my will. 
For your partaker Poole, and you yourself. 
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I'll note you in my book of memory^ 

To scourge you for this apprehension : 

Look to it well j and say you are well wam*d. 

Som. Ay, thou shalt find us ready for thee still : 
And know us, by these colours^ for thy foes -, 
Far these my fiiends, in spite of thee« shall wear. 

Plan. And, by my soul, this pale and angry rose. 
As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate. 
Will I for ever, and my faction, wear ; 
Until it wither with me to my grave. 
Or flourish to the height of my degree. 

Sitf. Go forward, and be chok'd with thy ambi- 
tion ! 
And so farewell, until I meet thee next [Exit. 

Som, Have with thee, Poole.— Farewell, ambitious 
Richard. [ExiK 

Plan. How I am brav'd, and must perforce endure 
it! 

War. This blot, that they object against your house. 
Shall be wip*d out in the next parliament, 
Call*d for the truce of Winchester and Gloster : 
And, if thou be not then created York» 
I will not live to be accounted Warwick. 
Mean time, in signal of my love to thee, 
Agaiast proud Somerset, and William Pode, 
Will I ppoo thy party wear this rose : 
And here I prophecy, — This brawl to«day 
Grown to this faction, in the Temple garden. 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 
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Plan. Good master Vernon, I am bound to you. 
That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 

Ver. In your behalf still will I wear the same. 

Lam, And so will L 

Plan. Thanks, gentle sir. 
Come, let us four to Conner : I dare say. 
This quarrel will drink blood another day. [Exemt. 

SCENE V. 

The Same. A Room in the Toxcer. 

Enter Mortim er '^, brovght in a chair by two Keepers, 

Mor. Kind keepers of my weak decaying age. 
Let dying Mortimer here rest himself. — 
Even like a man new haled from the rack. 
So fare my limbs with long imprisonment : 
And these grey locks, the pursuivants of death, 
Nestor-like aged, in an age of care. 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 
These eyes,*— like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, — 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent : 
Weak shoulders, overborne with burd*niog grief | 
And pithless arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That droops his sapless branches to the ground :-* 
Yet are these feet — whose strengthless stay is niunb. 
Unable to support this lump of clay, — 
Swift-winged with desire to get a grave. 
As witting I no other comfort have. — 
But tell me^ keeper, will my nephew come } 
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1 Keep. Richard Plantagenet, my lord, nHH comer 
We sent unto the Temple, to his chamber j 
And answer was returri'd, that he will come. 

Mor. Enough -, niy soul shall then be satisfy'd.— 
Poor gentleman ! his wrong doth equal mine. 
Since Henry Monmouth first begai to reign, . 
(Before whose glory I was great in arms,) ' 
This loathsome sequestra|ion have I had ; 
And even since then hath Richard been obscur'd, 
Depriv'd of honour and inheritance : 
But now, the arbitrator of despairs. 
Just d^th, kind umpii^ of men's nii^ries'% 
With sw^t enlargement doth dismiss me hence ; 
!• would, his troubles likewise were expir'd. 
That so he might leoover what was lost. 

Enter Richard Plawtaoenet. 

I Keep. My lord, your loving nephew now is come. 

Mor, Richard Plantagenet, my fHend ? Is he come ? 

Plan. Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us*d. 
Your nephew,. late-despised Richard, comes. 

Mor. Direct mine arms, I may embra^ his neck> 
And in his bosom spend my latter gasp : 
O, tell me, when my lips do touch his cheeks. 
That I may kindly give one fainting kiss.— 
And now declare, sweet stem from York's great 

stock. 
Why didst thou say^-^of late thou wert despis*d ? 

Plan. First, lean thine aged back against mine arm; 
And, in that ease, I'll tell thee my disease. 
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This day, in argument upon a case. 

Some words there grew 'twixt Somerset and me : 

Among which terms, he us'd his lavish tongue. 

And did upbraid me with my father*s death ; 

Which obloquy set bars before my tongue. 

Else with the like I had requited him : 

Therefore, good uncle, — for my father's sake. 

In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And for alliance* sake,— declare the cause 

My father, earl of Cambridge, lost his head. 

Mor. That cause, feir nephew, that imprisoned me. 
And hath detain'd me, all my flowering youth. 
Within « loathsome dungeon, there to pine. 
Was cursed instrument of his decease. 

Flan, Discover more at large what cause that was 5 
For I am ignorant, and cannot guess. 

Mor, I will J if that my i&ding breath permit. 
And death approach not ere my tale be done. 
Henry the fourth, grandfather to this king, 
Depos'd his nephew Richard ; Edward's son. 
The first-begotten, and the lawful heir 
Of Edward king, the third of tliat descent : 
During whose reign, the Percies of the north. 
Finding his usurpation most unjust, 
Endeavour*d my advancement to the throne : 
The reason mov'd these warlike lords to this. 
Was — for that (young king Richard thus remov'cf. 
Leaving no heir begotten of his body,) 
I was the next by birth and parentage ; 
For by my mother I derived am 
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From Lionel duke of Clarence^ die third son 
To king Edward the thirds whereas he. 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree. 
Being but fourth of that heroick line. 
But mark ; as» in this haughty great attempt. 
They laboured to plant the rightfid heir, 
I lost my liberty, and they their lives. 
Long after this, when Henry the fifth, — 
Succeeding his fether Bolingbroke, — did reign. 
Thy father, earl of Cambridge,— then deriv'd 
From famous Edmund Langley, duke of Yorkj— - 
Marrying my sister, that thy mother was. 
Again, in pity of my hard distress. 
Levied an army ; weening to redeem. 
And have installed me in the diadem : 
But, as the rest, so fell that noble eaii. 
And was beheaded. Thus the Mordmers, 
In whom the title rested, were supprets'd* 

Plan. Of which, my lord, your honour is the last 

Mor, True ; and thou seest, that I no issue have > 
And that my Minting words do warrant death : 
Thou art my heir 3 the rest, I wish thee gather '' : 
But yet be wary in thy studious care. 

Plan. Thy grave admonishments prevail with me : 
But yet, methinks, my fiither*s execution 
Was nothing less than bloody tyranny. 

Mor. With silence, nephew, be thou politick ) 
Strong-fixed is the house of Lancaster, 
And, like a mountain, not to be remov*d. 
But now thy uncle is removing hence $ ^ 
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As princes do their courts, when they are cloy*d 
With long continuance in a settled place. 

Plan, O, uncle, Vould some part of my young 
years 
Might but redeem the passage of your age ! 

Mor, Thoi:\ dost then wrong me; as the slaught*rer 
doth. 
Which giveth many wounds, when one will kill. 
Mouru not, except thou sorrow for my good 3 
Only, give order for my funeral j 
And SQ farewell -, and ^ir be all thy hopes ! 
And prosperous be thy life, in peace, and war ! [Dics^ 

Flan. And peace, no war^ befal thy parting soul \ 
In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage. 
And like a hermit overpassed thy days. — 
Well, I will lock his counsel in my breast \ 
And what I do imagine, let that rest. — 
Keepers, convey him hence; and I myself 
Will see his burial better than his life.—-' 

[Exeunt Keepers, bearing out Mortimer, 
Here dies the dusky torch of Mortimer, 
Chok*d with ambition of the meaner sort : — 
And, for those wrongs, those bitter injuries. 
Which Somerset hath offered to niy house, — 
I doubt not, but with honour to redress : 
And therefore haste I to the parliament ; 
Either to be restored to my blood. 
Or make my iU the advantage of my good« [^ExiK 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

The Same, The ParUameni'House^, 

Flourish. Enter ICtwg Henry, £xeter« Gloster, 
Warwick^ SoMERSET^and Suffolk j theBUhop- 
of Winchester, Richard Plantagenet, and 
Others, Gloster offers to put up a bill; IVinches- 
ter snatches it, and tears U, 

Win, Com*st thou with deep premeditated lines. 
With written pamphlets studiously devised, 
Humphrey of Gloster? if thou canst accuse. 
Or aught intend*st to lay unto my charge. 
Do it without invention suddenly ; 
As I with sudden and extemporal speech 
Purpose to aoswer what thou canst object. 

Glo, Presumptuous priest! this place conunandt. 
my patience. 
Or thou shquld'st find thou hast dishonour*d me. 
Think not, although in writing I preferred 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes. 
That therefore I have foi^'d, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearse the method of my pen : 
No prelate; such is thy audacious wickedness. 
Thy lewd, pestiferous, and dissentious prankii, 
As very infants prattle of thy pride. 
Thou art a most pemiqious usurer; 
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Fh>ward by nature^ enemy to peace ; 
Lascivious, wanton, more than well beseems 
A vasoi of thy profession, £lnd degree; 
And for thy treacheiy, What's more manifest ? 
In that thou laid*st a trap to take my life. 
As well at London bridge, as at the Tower ? 
Beside, I fear me, if thy thoughts were sifted. 
The king, thy sovereign, is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy swelling heart. 

Win, Gloster, I do defy thee. — Lords, vouchsafe 
To give jne hearing what I shall reply. 
If I were covetous, ambitious, or perverse. 
As he will have me. How am I so poor ? 
Or how haps it, I seek not to advance 
Or raise myself, but keep my wonted calling ? 
And for dissention. Who preferreth peace 
More than I do,— except I be provok'd? 
No, my good lords, it is not that ofl^ds; 
It is not that, that hath incens*d the duke : 
It is, because no one should sway but he 3 
No one, but he, should be about the king; 
And that engenders thunder in his breast. 
And makes him roar these accusations forth. 
But he shall know, I am as good— 

Glo. As good? 

Thou bastard of my grandfather! — 

IVin. Ay, lordly sir 5 For what are you, I pray. 
But one imperious in another's throne ? 

Glo. Am I not the protector, saucy priest? 
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Win, And am not I a prelate of the church ? 

G/o. Yes^ as an outlaw in a castle keeps. 
And Qseth it to patronage his theft. 

jyh. Unreverent Gloster ! 

Glo. Thou art reverent 

Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. 

Win, This Rome shall remedy. 

War, Roam thither then. 

Soffi. My lord, it were your duty to forhear. 

War. Ay, see the bishop be not overborne. 

Sam, Methlnks, my lord should be religious. 
And know the office that belongs to such. ^ 

War, Methinks, his lordship should be humbler ; 
It fitteth not a prelate so to plead. 

Som. Yes, when his holy state is touch*d so near. 

War. State holy, or unhallow*d, what of that > 
Is not his grace protector to the king ? 

Plan. Plantagenet, I see, must hold his tongue j 
Lest it be said. Speak, sirrah, when you should; 
Must your bold verdict enter talk with lords Y 
Else would I have a fling at Winchester. [Aside. 

K. Hen. Uncles of Gloster, and of Winchester, 
The special watchmen of our English weal j 
I would prevail, if prayers might prevail. 
To join your hearts in love and amity. 
O, what a scandal is it to our crown. 
That two such noble peers as ye, should jar! 
Believe me, lords, my tender years can tell^ 
Civil dissention is a viperous worm> 
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ThsLt gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth.— «> 

[A noise within; Down with the tawny coats ! 
What tumult's this ? 

IFar, An uproar, I dare warrant. 

Begun through malice of the bishop's men. 

[A noise again; Stones ! Stones f 

Enter the Mayor of London, attended. 

May, O, my good lords,— and virtuous Henry,— 
Pit}' the city of London, pity us ! 
The bishop and the duke of Gloster*s men^ 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon. 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble^stones ; 
And, banding themselves in contrary parts. 
Do pelt so fast*at one another's pate. 
That many have their giddy brains knock*d out: 
Our windows are broke down in every street. 
And we, for fear, compelled to shut our shops.. 

Enter, skirmishing, the retainers of Gloster and 
Winch est e r , with bloody pates. 

K, Hen. We chaise you, on allegiance to ourself. 
To hold your slaughtering hands, and keep the peace. 
Pray, uncle Gloster, mitigate this strife. 

1 Sere, Nay, if we be 

Forbidden stones, we*ll fall to it with our teeth, 

2 Serv, Do what ye dare, we are as resolute. 

[^Skinnish again. 
Glo, You of my household, leave this peevish broil. 
And set this unaccustomed fight aside. 
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3 Sen, My lord, we know your grace to be a 
man 
Just and upright; and, £br your royal birth. 
Inferior to none, but his majesty : 
And, ere that we will suffer such a prince. 
So kind a father of the commonweal. 
To be disgraced by an inkhom mate^^ 
We, and our wives, and children, all will fight, 
And have our bodies slaughtered by thy foes. 

iScrv. Ay, and the very parings of our nails 
ShaU pitch a field, when we are dead. 

\Skirmuh again, 

Gh. Stay, stay, I say ! 

And, if you love me, as you say you do. 
Let me persuade you to forbear a while. 

K. Hen. 0> how this discord doth afflict my soul ! — 
Can 3rou, my lord of Winchester, behold 
My sighs and tears, and will not once relent ? 
Who should be pitiful, if you be not ? 
Or who should study to prefer a peace. 
If holy churchmen take dehght in broils? 

War, My lord protector, yield j— yield Winches^ 
ter; — 
Except you mean, with obstinate repulse. 
To slay your sovereign, and destroy the realm. 
You see what mischief, and what murder too. 
Hath been enacted through your enmity; 
Then be at peace, except ye thirst for blood. 

Win. He shall submit, or I will never yield. 

Gh, Compassiou on the king conunands me stoop ; 
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Or^ I would see his heart out^ ere the priest 
Should ever get that privilege of me. 

fVar. Behold^ my lord of Winchester^ the duke 
Hath banish*d moody discontented fury^ 
As by his smoothed brows it doth appear : 
Why look you still so stem, and tragical ? 

Glo. Here, Winchester, I offer thee my hand. 

K. Hen, Fie> uncle Beaufort! I have heard yon 
preach> 
That malice was a great and grievous sin : 
And will not you maintain the thing you teach^ 
But prove a chief offender in the same ? 

War. Sweet king! — the bishop hath a kindly 
gird.— 
For shame^ my lord of Winchester ! relent -, 
What, shall a child instruct you what to do ? 

Win, Well, duke of Gloster^ I will yield to thee ) 
Love for thy love, and hand for hand I give. 

Glo. Ay, but^ I fear me, with a hollow heart. — 
See here^ my fHends> and loving countrymen 3 
This token serveth for a flag of truce^ 
Betwixt ourselves, and all our followers : 
So help me God, as I dissemble not ! 

Win. So help me God, as I intend it not ! 

[Aside. 

K. Hen. O loving uncle, kind duke of Gloster, 
How joyful am I made by this contract! — 
Away, my masters ! trouble us no more y 
But join in friendship, as your lords have done. 

1 Serv. Content; Til to the surgeon's* 
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2 Serv, And so will I. 

3 Serv. And I will see what phjsick the tavern 

affords. ^Exeunt SerDants, Mayor^ SfC. 

War. Accept this scroll^ most gracious sovereign } 
Which in the right of Richard Plantagenet 
We do exhibit to your majesty. 

Glo. Well urg*d, my lord of Warwick; — for, sweet 
prince. 
An if your grace mark every circumstance. 
You have great reason to do Richard right : 
EspeciaUy, for those occasions 
At Eltham-place I told your majesty. 

K. Hen, And those occasions, uncle, were of force: 
Therefore, my loving lords, our pleasure is. 
That Richard be restored to his blood. 

War. Let Richard be restored to his blood ; 
So shall his &ther*s wrongs be recompens'd. 

Win. As will the rest, so willeth Winchester. 

K. Hen. If Richard will be true, not that alone. 
But all the whde inheritance I give. 
That doth belong unto the house of York, 
From whence you spring by lineal descent. 

Plan. Thy humble servant vows obedience, 
And humble service, till the point of death, 

K, Hen. Stoop then, and set your knee against my 
foot; 
And, in reguerdon^ of that duty done, 
I girt thee with the valiant swcnrd of York : 
Rise, Richard, like a true Plant^enet ; 
And rise created princely duke of York* 
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Plan. And so thrive Richard^ as thy foes may falli 
And as my duty springs, so perish they 
That grudge one thought against your majesty ! 

All. Welcome, high prince, the mighty duke of 
York! 

Som. Perish, base prince, ignoble duke of York! • 

Glo, Now will it best avail your majesty. 
To cross the seas, and to be crown*d in France : 
The presence of a king engenders love 
Amongst his subjects, and his loyal friends ; 
As it disanimates his enemies. 

K, Hen. When Gloster says the word, king Henry 
goes J 
For friendly counsel cuts off many foes. 

Gh, Your ships already are in readiness. 

[^Exeunt ail but Exeter. 

Exe* Ay, we may march in England, or in France, 
Not seeing what is likely to ensue : 
This late dissention, grown betwixt the peers. 
Bums under feigned ashes of forg*d love. 
And will at last break out into a flame : 
As fester'd members rot but by degrees. 
Till bones, and flesh, and sinews, fall away. 
So will this base and envious discord breed. 
And now I fear that fatal prophecy. 
Which, in the time of Henry, nam*d the fifth. 
Was in the mouth of every sucking babe, — 
That Henry, bom at Monmouth, should win aU } 
And Henry, bom at Windsor, shookl lose all : 
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Which is flo plain, that Exeter doth wish 

His days may £nish ere that hapless time. [£n/« 

SCENE II. 

France. Before Roiien. 

Enter La Pucellb duguWd, and Soldiert direued 
Uke Countrymen, with Sacks upon their Back$, 

Puc, These are the city gates, the gates of Roiien, 
Through which our policy must make a breach: 
Take heed, be waiy how you place your words; 
Talk like the vulgar sort of market^men. 
That come to gather money for their com. 
If we have entrance, (as, I hope, we shall,) 
And that we find the slothful watch but weak, 
1*11 by a sign g^ve notice to our friends. 
That Charles the Dauphin may encounter them. 

1 Sol, Our sacks shall be a mean to sack the city. 
And we be lords and rulers Qver Roilen ; 
Therefore we*ll knock. [Knocks. 

Guard. [WUhin.] QtftesfUf 

Puc, Poisons, pouores gens de France: 
Poor market-folks, that come to teU their com. 

Guard. Enter, go in ; the market-bell is rung. 

[Opens tie gates. 

Puc. Now, Roiien^ I'll shake thy bulwarks to the 
ground. 

[PucELLE, Sjf^c. enter the city. 

VOL. VIIU F 
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Enter Charles^ Bastard (f Orleans, ALEtr^oir, 

and Forces* 

Char, Saint Dennis bless this happy stratagem ! 
And once again we*ll sleep secure in Roiien. 

Bait. Here enter*d Pucelle^ and her practisants^ : 
Now she is there^ how will she specify- 
Where is the best and safest passage in ? 

AUn. By thrusting out a torch from yonder tower; 
Which, once discem*d, shows, that her meaning is, — 
No way to that, for weakness, which she enter'd. 

Enter La Pucelle on a Battlement; holding out a 

Torch burning. 

Puc. Behold, this is the happy wedding torth. 
That joineth Roiien unto her countrymen ', 
But burning fatal to the Talbotites. 

Bast, See, noble Charles ! the beacon of our friend. 
The burning torch in yonder turret stands. 

Char, Now shine it like a comet of revenge, 
A prophet to the fell of all our foes ! 

A ten. Defer no time. Delays have ddngerbus ends; 
Enter, and cry — The Dattphinf— presently, 
And then do execution on the watch. [They enter. 

Alarums. Enter Talbot^ and certain English. 

Tat. France, thou shalt rue this treason with thj 
tears, 
IfTalbot but survive thy treachery. — 
Pucelle^ that witcb> that damned sorceress^ 
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Hath wrought this hellish mischief unawares^ 
That hardly we escap*d the pride of France. 

lExeuMt to the tawn» 

Alarum: Excursioni, Enter, from the town, Bed- 
FORDj brought in sick, in a chair, with Talbot, 
Burgundy, and the English Forces. Then, enter 
on the Walls, La Pucblle> Charles, Bastard, 
Alen^on, and Others. 

Puc. Good morrow, gallants ! want ye com for 
bread ? 
I think, (he duke of Burgundy will fast. 
Before he*ll buy again at such a rate : 
'Twas full of darnel -, Do you like the taste ? 

Bur. So^on, vile fiend, and shameless courtezan ! 
I trust, ere long to choke thee with thine own. 
And make thee curse the harvest of that com. 

Char. Yonr grace may starve, perhaps, before that 

time. 
Bed. (\ let no words, but deeds, revenge this 
treason ! 

L 

^ Fug. What will you do, good grey-beard ? break a 

lance. 
And run a tilt ajt death within a chair ? 

Tal. Foul fiend of France, and hag of all despite^ 
Encocnpasi'd with thy lustful paramours ! 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age. 
And twit with cowardice a man half dead ? 
Damsel, 1*11 have a bout with you again. 
Or else let Talbot parish with this shame. 
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Puc, Are you so hot, sir ? — Yet, Pucelle, iiold tbf 
peace; 
If Talbot do but thunder, rain will follow.-— 

[Talbot, and the rest, consult together. 

God speed the parliament ! who shall be the speaker ? 

Tal. Dare ye come forth, and meet us in the 

field? 
Puc. Belike, your lordship takes us then for fools. 
To try if that our own be ours, or no. 

Tal. 1 speak not to that railing Hecat6^ 
But unto thee, Alen^on, and the rest; 
Will ye, like soldiers, come and fight it out ? 
Alen. Signior, no. 

7W. Signior, hang ! — base muleteers of France ! 
Like peasant foot-boys do they keep the walls. 
And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 

Puc. Away, captains: let*s get us finom the walls; 
For Talbot means no goodness, by his looks.— 
Godbe wi* you, my lord! we came, sir, but to tell 

you 
That we are here. 

[Exeunt La Pucelle, Sjfcfrom the walls. 
Tal. And there will we be too, ere it be long. 
Or else reproach be Talbot's greatest fame ! — 
Vow, Burgundy, by honour of thy house, 
(Prick'd on by publick wrongs, sustain'd in France,) 
Either to get the town again, or die : 
And I, — ^as sure as English Henry lives. 
And as his fether here was conqueror; 
As sure as in this kte-betrayed town 
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Great C€rar*de-lion*8 heart was biiried ; 
So sure I swear^ to get the town^ or die. 

Bur, My vows are equal partners with thy vow^. 

7W. But, ere we go> regard this dying prince^ 
The valiant duke of Bedford: — Come, my lord. 
We will bestow you in some better place. 
Fitter for sickness, and for crazy age. 

Bed, Lord Talbot, do not so dishonour me : 
Here will I sit before the walls of Roiien, 
And will be partner of your weal, or woe. 

Bur. Courageous Bedford, let us now penuade yon. 

Bed, Not to be gone from hence; for once I read^ 
That stout Pendragon^S in bis litter, sick. 
Came to the field, and vanquished his foes : 
Methinks, I should revive the soldiers* hearts. 
Because I ever found them as myself. 

' Tal, Undaunted spirit in a djring breast ! 
Then be it so:— Heavens keep old Bedford safe!— 
And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, 
But gather we our forces out of hand. 
And set upon our boasting enemy. 

lExetint BuRouNDY, Talbot, and Forcei, k&mg 
Bbdfo&d, amd Other*, 

Alarum : Escurmntf Enter Sir Johk Fastolfe, 

and a Captain, 

Cap. Whither away, sir John Fastolfo, in soch 

haste? 
Tatt, Whither away? to save m3rself by flight; 
We tte like to have the overthrow again. 
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Caq), What! will you fly, and leave lord T^bot ? 
Fast, Ay, 

AH the Talbots in the world, to save my life. [£«/. 
Cap, Cowardly knight ! ill fortune follow thee ! 

[Exit 

Retreat: Excursions. Enter, from the town, La 
PucELLEj Alen^on^ Charles, Sf^, Oftd Esevnt, 

Bed, Now, quiet soul, depart when heaven please; 
For I have seen our enemies* overthrow. 
What is the trust or strength of foolish man ? 
They, that of late were daring with their scofis. 
Are glad and fain by flight to save themselves. 

[Dies, and is carried cffin his chair. 

Alarum: Enter Talbot, Bv kg vtiDY, and Others, 

Tal, Lost, and recover*d in a day again ! 
This is a double honour. Burgundy : 
Yet, heavens have glory for this victory ! 

Bur, Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Enshrines thee in his heart; and there erects 
Thy noble deeds, as valour's monument. 

Tal. Thanks, gentle duke. But where is Pucelle 
now? 
I think, her old familiar is asleep : 
Now where*s the Bastard's braves, and Charles his 

gleeks ? 
What, all a-mort? Rouen bangs her head for griefi 
That 8uch a valiant company are fled. 
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Now will wt take some older in the town^ 

Placing therein some expert officers ; 

And, then depart to Paris^ to the king ; 

For there young Heniy^ with his nobles^ lies. 
Bur. What wills lord Talbot, pleaseth Burgundy, 
TaL But yety before we go> let*s not forget 

The noble duke of Bedford, late deceas'd. 

But see his exequies fulfiU'd in Roden $ 

A braver soldier never couched lance, 

A gender heart did never sway in court : 

But kings, and mightiest potentates, must die | 

For that's the end of human misery. lExamt. 

SCENE III. 

The Same. The Plams near tie City. 

Enter Charles, the Bastard, Alek^ov^ La 

PucELtE, and Forces. 

Pyc, Dismay not, princes, at this accident^ 
Nor grieve that Roiien is so recovered j 
Care is no cure, but rather corrosive. 
For things that are not to be remedy*d. 
Let jfrantick Talbot triumph for a while^ 
And like a peacock sweep along his tail ; 
We*ll pull his plumes, and take away his train. 
If Dauphin^ and the rest, will be but rul*d. 

Char. We have been guided by thee hidiertOj 
And of thy cunning bad no diffidence; 
One sudden foil shall never breed distrust 
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Bast. Search out thy wit for secret policies^ 
And we will make thee &mou8 through the wodd. 

Alen, We'll set thy statue in some holy place. 
And have thee reverenced like a blessed saint ; 
Employ thee then, sweet virgin, for our good. 

Puc. Then thus it must be -, this doth Joan devise : 
By fair persuasions, mix*d with sugar*d words. 
We will entice the duke of Burgundy 
To leave the Talbot, and to follow us. 

Char, Ay, marry, sweeting, if we could do that. 
France were no place for Henry's warriors 3 
Nor should that nation boast it so with us. 
But be extirped fi-om our provinces. 

Akn, For ever should they be expuls*d from France, 
And not have title of an earldom here. 

Puc. Your honours shall perceive how I will woik. 
To bring this matter to the wished end. 

[Dnaus heard. 
Hark ! by the sound of drum, you may perceive 
Their powers are marching unto Paris- ward. 

An English March. Enter and pass over, at a distance, 

Talbot and his Farces. 

There goes the Talbot, with his colours spread ; 
And all the troops of English after him. 

A French March, Enter the Duke o/'BuRGUNDt 

and Forces, 

N0W3 in the rearward, comes the duke^ and his j 
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Fortune, in favour, makes him lag behind. 
Summon a parley, we wUl talk with him. 

[A parley sotmded. 

Char. A parley with the duke of Burgundy. 

Bur. Who craves a parley with the Burgundy ? 

Pue. The princely Charles of France, thy coun* 
tryman. 

Bur. What say'st^hou, Charles ? for I am marching 
hence. 

Char. Speak, Pucelle; and enchant him with thy 
>roids. 

Pyc. B|Bve Bmgundy, undoubted hope of France! 
Stay, let thy humble handmaid speak to thee. 

Bur. Speak on; but be not over-tedious. 

Piic. Look on thy country, look on fertile France, 
And see the cities and the towns de&c*d 
By wasting ruin of the cruel foe ! 
As looks the mother on her lowly babe. 
When death doth close his tender dying eyes. 
See, see, the pining malady of France } 
Behold the wounds, the most unnatural wounds. 
Which thou thyself hast given her wofiil breast I 
O, turn thy edged sword another way; 
Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that help ! 
One drop of blood, drawn from thy country*s bosom. 
Should grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore ; 
Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears. 
And wash away thy country's stained spots ! 
. Bur. Either she hath bewitched me with her words. 
Or nature makes me suddenly relent. 

Puc* Besides, all French andFrance exdaiipson thee^ 
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Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. 

Who join'st thou with, but with a lordly nation. 

That will not trust thee, but for profit's sake } 

When Talbot hath set footing once in France, 

And &shion'd thee that instrument of ill. 

Who then, but English Henry, will be lord. 

And thou be thrust out, like a fugitive ? 

Call we to mind, — and mark but this, for pnx)f ;— 

Was not the duke of Orleans thy foe ? 

And was he not in England prisoner ? 

But, when they heard he was thine enemy. 

They set him free, without his ransom paid. 

In spite of Burgundy, and all his friends. 

See then ! thou fight'st against thy countrymen, 

And join'st with them will be thy slaughtermen. 

Come, come, return ; return, thou wand*ring lord j 

Charles, and the rest, will take thee in their arms. 

Bur. I am^ vanquished 3 these haughty words of 
hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon-shot**. 
And made me almost yield upon my knees.-— 
Forgive me, country, and sweet countrymen ! 
And, lords, accept this hearty kind embrace : 
My forces and my power of men are yours j— 
So, hievreW, Talbot $ Fll no longer trust thee. 

Puc, Done like a Frenchman ; turn, and turn again ! 

Ckar, Welcome, brave duke ! thy friendship makes 
us fresh. 

Bast, And doth beget new courage in our breasts. 

AUn, Pucelle hath bravely play*d her part in this> 
And doth deserve a coronet of gold. 
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Char, Now let us ovk, my lords^ and join our 
powers} 
And seek how we may prejudice the foe. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Paris. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Henry, Gloatbr, and other Lords, 
Vernok, Bassbt, Jjrc. To them Talbot/ and 
some of his Officers. 

Tal My gracious prince, — and honourable peers,— 
Hearing of your arrival in this realm, 
I have a while given truce unto my wars. 
To do my duty to my sovereign : 
In sign whereof^ this arm — that hath reclatm*d 
To your obedience fifty fortresses. 
Twelve cities, and seven walled towns of strength. 
Beside five hundred prisoners of esteem,-* 
Lets hXL his sword before your highness* feet ; 
And, with submissive loyalty of heart. 
Ascribes the glory of his conquest got. 
First to my God, and next unto your grace. 

j^. Hen. Is this the lord Talbot, uncle Gtdster, 
That hath so long been resident in France ? 

Glo. Yes, if it please your majesty, my liege. 

K. Ben. Welcome, bravecaptain, andvictoriouslord ! 
When I was young, (as yet I am not old,) 
I do remember how my father said, 
A stouter champion never handled sword. 
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Long since we were resolved of your truth/ 
Vour faithful service^ and your toil in wan; 
Yet never have you tasted our revrard. 
Or been reguerdon'd with so much as thanks. 
Because till now we never saw your face : 
Therefore^ stand up 3 and, for these good deserts^ 
We here create you earl of Shrewsbury j 
And in our coronation take your place. 

[Exeunt King Henry, Gloster, Talbot, and 
Nobles, 

Ver, Now, sir, to jrou, that were so hot at sea. 
Disgracing of these colours that I wear 
In honour of my noble lord of York, — 
Dar*st thou maintain the former words thou spak'st ? 

Bos. Yes, sir 3 as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your saucy tongue 
Against my lord, the duke of Somerset. 

Ver. Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. 

Bas, Why, wl^t is he ? as good a man as York. 

Ver. Hark ye 3 not so ; in witness, take ye that. 

[Strikes him, 

Bas, Villain, thou know*st, the law of arms is such. 
That, who so draws a sword, *tis present death**; 
Or else this blow should broach thy dearest blood. 
But I'll unto his majesty, and crave 
I may have liberty to venge this wrong 3 
When thou shalt see, I'll meet thee to thy cost. 

Ver. Well, miscreant, I'll be there as soon as you; 
And, after, meet you soonef than you would. 

[Extmt. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

The Same. A Room of State. 

Elder King Henby> Glostbr^ Exetbq^ York, 
SuPFOLK, Somerset, W1NCHB8TBR, Warwick, 
Talbot, the Gvotmour of Paris, and Others. 

Gh. Lord bishop, set the crown upon his head. 
Win. God save king Henry, of that name the sixth I 
Glo. Now, govemour of Paris, take your oath,— > 

[Gijvemour kneels^ 
That 3rou elect no other king but him : 
Esteem none friends, but such as are his friends $ 
And none your foes, but such as shall pretend 
Malicious practices against his state : 
This shall ye do, so help you righteous God ! 

[^ExewU Goo. and his Train 

Enter Sir John Fastolfb. 

Fast. My gracious sovereign, as I rode fiom Gahis, 
To liaste unto your coronation, 
A letter was deliver*d to my hands. 
Writ to your grace fix>m the duke of fiuiguncfy^. 

Tal. Shame to the duke of Burgundy, and thee ! 
I vow*d, base knight, when I did meet thee next. 
To tear the garter firom thy craven's leg, 

IPhicking it flf . 
(Which I have done) because unworthily 
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Thou wast installed in that high degree. — 
Pardon me, princely Henry, and the rest: 
This dastard, at the battle of Patay,— 
When but in all I was six thousand strong. 
And that the French were almost ten to one, — 
Before we met, or that a stroke was given. 
Like to a trusty squire, did run away; 
In which assault we lost twelve hundred men ; 
Myself, and divers gentlemen beside. 
Were there surpriz*d, and taken prisoners. 
Then judge, great lords, if I have done ami^ ; 
Or whether that such cowards ought to wear 
This ornament of knighthood, yea, or no. 

Glo. To say the truth, this fact was infamous. 
And ill beseeming any common nxan ; 
Much more a knight, a captain, and a leader. 

T(U. When first this order was ordain'd^ my lords. 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth ; 
Valiant, and virtuous, fuU of haughty courage. 
Such as were grown to credit by the wars ; 
Not fearing death, nor shrinking for distress. 
But always resolute in most extremes. 
He then, that is not fumi8h*d in this sort, 
Poth but usurp the sacred name of knight, 
Profiming this most honourable order; 
And should (if I were worthy to be judge,) 
Be quite degraded, like a hedge-horn swain 
That doth presume to boast of gentle blood. 

Jl. Hen. Stain to thy countiymen! thbu hear'st 
thy doom : 
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Be pecking therefore^ thou tfaat wast a knight ; 
Henceforth we banish thee, on pain of death.— 

[EsU Fastolfe. 
And now, my lord protector, view the letter 
Sent from oar ancle duke of Burgundy. 

Gio, What means his grace, that he hath chang*d 
his stile ? [Viewing the wperscriptitm. 

No more but, plain and bluntly, — To the king f 
Hath he forgot, he is his sovereign ? 
Or doth this churlish superscription 
Pretend some alteration in good will ? 
What's here ; — I have, upon especial cause,^ {^Reads^ 

Mad'd with compauion of my couniry't wreck. 

Together with the pitiful complaints 

Of such as your oppression feeds t^pon,— 

Forsaken your pernicious factimi. 

And joined with Charles, the rightful king of France* 

monstrous treachery ! Can this be so j 
That in alliance, amity, and oaths. 

There should be found such false dissembling guile f 

K, Hen, What ! doth my uncle Buigundy revolt ? 

Glo. He doth, my lord ; and is become your foe. 

jK^. Hen. Is that ^e worst, this letter doth contain ? 

Glo. Jt is the worst, and all, my lord, he writes. 

K. Hen. Why then, lord Talbot there shall talk 
with him. 
And give him chastisement for this abuse :— 
My lord, how say you ? are yoU not content ? 

TaL Content, my liege ? Yes ; but that I am pre* 
vented, 

1 should have begg*d I might have beeo employ'd. 
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K. Hen, Then gather strength^ and march onto 
him straight : 
Let him perceive^ how ill we brook his treason ; 
And what offence it is, to float his friends. 

Tal. I go, my lord ; in heart desiring stilly 
You may behold confusion of your foes. [Exit, 

Enter Vermon and Basset. 

Ver, Grant me the combat, gracious sovereign ! 

Bas. And me, my lord, grant me the combat too ! 

York. This is my servant; Hear him, noble prince! 

S(im, And this is mine; Sweet Henry, fevour him! 

K, Hen, fie patient, lords, and give them leave to 
speak.— 
Say, gentlemen. What makes you thus exclaim ? 
And wherefore crave yon combat ? or with whom ? 

Ver, With him, my lord 5 for he hath done me 
wrong. 

Bas, And I with him; for he hath done me wrong. 

K, Hen, What is that wrong whereof you both 
complain ? 
First let me know, and then 1*11 answer you. 

Bas, Crossing the sea from England into France, 
This fellow here, with envious carping tongue. 
Upbraided me about the rose I wear; ' 
Saying^the sanguine colour of the leaves 
Did represent my master's blushing cheeks. 
When stubbornly he did repugn*' the truths 
About a certain question in the law, 
Argu*d betwixt the duke of York and him ; 
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With other inle and ignominioas tenns : 
In confutation of which rude reproach^ 
And in defence of my lord's worthiness, 
I crave the benefit of law of arms. 

Ver, And that is my petition, noUe lord : 
For though he seem, with forged quaint conceit^ 
To set a gloss upon his bold intent. 
Yet know, my lord, I was provok'd by him ; 
And he first took exceptions at this badge^ 
Pronouncing — that the paleness of this flower 
Bewray*d the ^intness of my master's heart. 
York, Will not this malice, Somerset, be lefl ? 
Som. Your private grudge, my lord of York, will 
out. 
Though ne'er so cunningly you smother it. 

K. Hen. Good Lord ! what madness rules in brain- 
sick men ; 
When, for so slight and frivolous a cause. 
Such factious emulations shall arise !— 
Good cousins both, of York and Somerset, 
Quiet yourselves, I pray, and be at peace. 

York. Let this dissention first be try'd by fight. 
And then your highness shall command a peace. 
Som. The quarrel toucheth none but us alone ; 
Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. 

York. There is my pledge j accept it, Somerset. 
Ver* Nay, let it rest where it began at first. 
Bos. Confirm it so, mine honourable lord. 
G/6. Confirm it so ? Confounded be your strife ! 
And perish ye, with your audacious prate ! 

VOL. VIII. o 
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Presumptnoos vastals ! are you not aahain'd. 
With this immodest clamorous outr&ge 
To trouble and disturb the king and us ? 
And jdu^ mj lords^ — methinks^ you do not well^ 
To bear with their perverse objections ; 
Much less, to take occasion firom their mouths 
To raise a mutiny betwixt yourselves ', 
Let me persuade you take a better course. 

Exe, It grieves his highness 3 — Grood my lords, be 
£riends« 

K. Hen4 Come hither^ you that would be comba- 
tants: 
Henceforth, I charge you/ as you love our favour. 
Quite to forget this quarrel, and the cause.-^ 
And you, my lords, — remember where we are 3 
In France, amongst a fickle wavering nation : 
If they perceive dissention-in our looks. 
And that within ourselves we disagree. 
How will their grudging stomachs be provok'd 
To wilful disobedience^ and rebd ? 
Beside, What infamy will there arise. 
When foreign princes shall be certify *d. 
That, for a toy, a thing of no regard. 
King Henry's peers, and chief nobility, 
Destroy'd themselves, and lost the realm of France ? 
O, think upon the conquest of my father. 
My tender years 3 and let us not forego 
That for a trifle, that was bought with blood ! 
Let me be umpire in this doubtfid strife. 
I see no reason^ if I wear this rose, 

[Putting on a red rote. 
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That any one should therefore be sospidoaf 

I more incline to Somerset^ than York : 

Both are my kinsmen^ and I love them both : 

As well they may upbraid me with my crown. 

Because^ forsooth^ the king of Scots \» crowo*d. 

But your discretions better can persuade. 

Than I am able to instruct or teach : 

And therefore, as we hither came in peace. 

So let us still continue peace and love.— 

Cousin of York, we institute your grace 

To be our regent in these parts of France ; — 

And good my lord of Somerset, unite 

Your troops of horsemen with his bands of foot } — 

And, like true subjects, sons of your progenitors. 

Go cheerfully together, and digest 

Your angry choler on your enemies. 

Ourself, my lord protector,, and the rest. 

After some respite, will return to Calais -, 

From thence to England j where I hope ere long 

To be presented, by your victories. 

With Charles, jUen^on, and that traiterous rout. 

[FlourUh. Exeunt King Hbvry, Glo. Som« 
Win. Suf. ciik/ Basset. 

irar. My lord of York, I promise you, the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 

York, And so he did 3 but yet I like it not. 
In that he wears the badge of Somerset 

Win. Tush! that was but his ^cy, blame him 
not; 
I dare presume, sweet prince, be thought no harm. 
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York. And, if I wist, he did,--Bat let it rest j 
Other al!airs must now be managed. 

\Excunt York, Warwick, and Vernon. 

Ese, Well didst thon, Richard, to suppress thj 
voice : 
For, had the passions of thy heart burst out, 
I fear, we should hare seen decipher*d there 
More rancorous spite, more furious raging broils. 
Than yet can be imagin*d or suppos'd. 
But howsoe'er, no simple man that sees 
This jarring discord of nobility. 
This should*ring of each other in the court. 
This factious bandying of their fevourites. 
But that it doth presage some ill event, 
lis much, when scepters are in children's hands ; 
But more, when envy breeds unkind division ; 
There comes the ruin, there begins confusion. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

France. Before Bourdeawc. 

Enter Talbot, with his Forces, 

TaL Go to the gates of Bourdeaux, trumpeter. 
Summon their general unto the walL 

Trumpet sounds a parley. Enter, on the walls, the 
General of the French Forces, and Others, 

English John Talbot, obtains, calls yon forth. 
Servant in arms to Harry king of England ; 
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And thus he would^ — Open your city gates. 
Be humble to us 3 call my sovereign yours. 
And do him homage as obedient subjects. 
And m withdraw me and my bloody power : 
But, if you frown upon this profFer'd peace. 
You tempt the fury of ray three attendants. 
Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire } 
Who, in a moment, even with the earth 
Shall lay your stately and air -braving towers. 
If you forsake the oiTer of their love. 

Gen, Thou ominous and fearful owl of death. 
Our nation's terror, and their bloody scourge ! 
The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 
On us thou canst not ent^, but by death : 
For, I protest, we are well fortify*d. 
And strong enough to issue out and fight : 
If thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed. 
Stands with the snares of war to tangle thee : 
On either hand thee there are squadrons pitch*d. 
To wall thee from the liberty of flight 5 
And no way canst thoutiun thee for redress. 
But death doth firont thee with, apparent spoil. 
And pale destruction meets thee in the face. 
Ten thousand French have ta*en the sacrament. 
To rive their dangerous artillery •* 
Upon no christian soul but English Talbot. 
Lo ! there thou stand*st, a breathing valiant man, 
Of an invincible vmconquer*d spirit : 
This is the latest glory of thy praise. 
That I, thy enemy, due thee withal -, 
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For ere the glass^ that now begins to rui|^ 
Finish the process of his sandy hour^ 
These eyes, that see thee now well coloured. 
Shall see thee withered, bloody, pale, and dead. 

[Drum qfarcff'. 
Hark ! hark ! the Daiiphin*s drum, a warning bell. 
Sings heavy musick to thy timorous soul 3 
And mine shall ring thy dire departure out 

[Exeunt General, S^cfrom the xoalU. 
Tal. He fables not, I hear the enemy 5 — 
Out, some light horsemen, and peruse their wings. — 
O, negligent and heedless discipline ! 
How are we park*d, and bounded in a pale ; 
A little herd of £ngland*s timorous deer, 
Maz*d with a yelping kennel of French curs ! 
If we be Fnglisb deer, be then in blood i 
Not rascalo'like, to fall down with a pinch ; 
But rather moody-mad, and desperate stags. 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel. 
And make the cowards stand aloof at bay : 
Sell every man his life as de^r as mine. 
And they sliall find dear deer of us, my friends. — 
God, and saint Greorge ! Talbot, and England's ri^t ! 
Prosper our colours in tins dangerous fight ! [Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. 

Plains in Gascony, 

Enter York^ xnth Forces; to kim a Messenger. 

York. Are not the speedy scoats letum'd again. 
That dogg*d the mighty anny of the Dauphin > 

Mess, They are retum*d^ my lord; and give it out. 
That he is march'd to Bourdeaux with his power^ 
To fight with Talbot : As he march*d aJong> 
By your espials were discovered 
Two mightier troop« than that the Dauphin led ; 
Which join'd with him, and made their march for 
Bourdeaux. 

York. A plague upon that villain Somerset ; 
That thus delays my promised supply 
Of hcMTsemen^ that were levied for this siege ! 
Renowned Talbot doth expect diy aid ; 
And I am lowted by a traitor villdn. 
And cannot help the noble chevalier ; 
God comfort him in this necessity ! 
If he miscarry, fisrewell wars in France. 

Enter Sir William Lucy. 

Lucy. Thou princely leader of our English strength. 
Never so needful on the earth of France, 
Spur to the rescue of the noble Talbot ; 
Who now is girdled with a waist of iron. 
And hemai'd about with grim destruction ; 
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To Bourdeaux, warlike duke ! to Bourdeaux^ York ! 
Else, farewell Talbot, France, and England's honour. 

York, O God ! that Somerset — who in proud heart 
Doth stop my comets — were in Talbot* s place ! 
So should we save a valiant gentleman. 
By forfeiting a traitor and a coward/ 
Mad ire, and wrathful fury, makes me weep. 
That thus we die, while remiss traitors deep. 

Lva/, O, send some succour to the distress'd lord ! 

York, He dies, we lose j I break my warlike woid: 
We mourn, France smiles; we lose, they daily get; 
All *long of this vile traitor Somerset. 

Luof. Then, Grod take mercy on brave Talbot's 
soul! 
And on his son young John 3 whom, two hours since, 

I 

I met in travel toward his warlike father ! 

This seven years did not Talbot see his son -, 

And now they meet where both their lives are done. 

York, Alas ! what joy shall noble Talbot have. 
To bid his young son welcome to his grave ? 
Away ! vexation almost stops my breath. 
That sunder*d friends greet in the hour of death.— 
Lucy, ^rewell : no more my fortune can. 
But curse the cause I cannot aid the man. — 
Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours, are won away, 
'Long all of Somerset, and his delay. [En>. 

Lucy, Thus while the vulture of sedition 
Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders^ 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss 
The conquest of our scarce-cold conqueror^ 
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That ever-living man of memoryj 

Henry the fifth : — Whiles they each other cross, 

Lives^ honours^ lands, and all, hurry to loss. [£n^. 

SCENE IV. 
Other Plains' of Gascony, 

Enter Sombesbt, xoUh his Forces; an Officer of 
Talbot*8 vnth kirn, 

Som, It is too late -, I cannot send them now : 
This expedition was by York, and Talbot, 
Too rashly plotted ; all our general force 
Might with a sally of the very town 
Be buckled with : the over-daring Talbot 
Hath sullied all his gloss of former honour. 
By this unheedful, desperate, wild adventure : 
York set him on to fight, and die in shame. 
That, Talbot dead, great York might bear the name. 

Off. Here is sir William Lucy, who with me 
Set from our o*er-match'd forces forth for aid. 

Enter Sir William Lucy. 

Sam. How now, sir William? whither were you 

sent ? 
Lwy, Whither, my lord ? from bought and sold 
lord Talbot -, 
Who, ringed about with bold adversity. 
Cries out for noble York and Somerset, 
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To beat assailbg death from his weak legions. 
And whiles the honourable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied limbs. 
And, in advantage lingering, looks for rescue. 
You, his false hopes, the trust of England's honour. 
Keep off aloof with worthless emulation. 
Let not your private discord keep away 
The levied succours that should lend him aid. 
While he, renowned noble gentleman. 
Yields up his life unto a world of odds : 
Orleans the Bastard, Charles, and Burgundy, 
Alen9on, Reignier, compass him about. 
And Talbot perisheth by your de&ult. 

Som. York set him on, York should have sent him 
aid. 

Lua/. And York as ^st upon your grace exclaims ; 
Swearing, that you withhold his levied host. 
Collected for this expedition. 

Som. York lies j he might have sent, and had the 
horse : 
I owe him little duty, and less love > 
And take foul scorn, to &wn on him by sending. 

Lucy, The firaud of England, not the force of 
France, 
Hath now entrapp*d the noble-minded Talbot : 
Never to England shall he bear his life ; 
But dies, betray'd to fortune by your strife. 

S(m. Come, go 5 I will despatch the horsemen 
straight : 
Within six hours they will be at h'ls aid. 
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Lucy. Too late comes rescue^ he is ta'en^ or slain : 
For fly he could not, if he would have fled ; 
And fly would Talbot never, though he might. 

Som, If he be dead, brave Talbot then adieu ! 

Lucif, His fame lives in the world, bis shame in 
you. [£jTtm/. 

SCENE V. 

TJie English Camp near Baurdeaux^ 
Enter Talbot and John his Son. 

TaL O young John Talbot ! I did send for thee> 
To tutor thee in stratagems of war ; 
That Talbot*s name might be in thee reviv'd. 
When sapless age, and weak unable limbs. 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 
But, — O malignant and ill-boding stars ! — 
Now thou art come unto a feast of death, 
A terrible and uuavoided danger : 
Therefore, dear boy, mount on my swiftest horse j 
And ril direct thee how thou shalt escape 
By sudden flight : come, dally not, begone. 

John, Is my name Talbot ? and am I your son ? 
And shall I fly ? O, if you love my mother^ 
Dishonour not her honourable name. 
To make a bastard, and a i)ave of me : 
The world will say — He is not Talbot^s bloody 
That basely fled, when noble Talbot stood ^. 
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Tal, Fly, to revenge my death, if I be slain. 

John. He, that flies so, will ne*er return again. 

Tal. If we both stay, we both are sure to die. 

John. Then let me stay ; and, father, do you fly : 
Your loss is great, so your regard should be ; 
My worth unknown, no loss is known in me. 
Upon my death the French can little boast ; 
In yours they will, in you all hopes are lost« 
Flight cannot stain the honour you have won 5 
But mine it will, that no exploit have done : 
You fled for vantage, every one will swear j 
But, if I bow, they'll say — it was for fear. 
There is no hope that ever I will stay. 
If, the first hour, I shrink, and run away. 
Here, on my knee, I beg mortality. 
Rather than life preserved with infamy. 

Tal, Shall all thy mother's hopes lie in one tomb ? 

John. Ay, rather than 1*11 shame my mother's 
womb. 

Tal. Upon my blessing I conunand thee go. 

John, To flght I will, but not to fly the foe. 

Tal, Part of thy fether may be sav'd in thee. 

John. No part of him, but will be shame in me. 

Tal. Thoa never hadst renown, nor canst not lose 
it. 

John. Yes, your renowned name; Shall flight 

abtise it } 
Tal. Thy father's charge shall clear thee from that 

ataio. 
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John, You cannot witness for me, being slain. 
If death be so apparent, then both fly. 

TaL And leave my followers here, to fight, and 
die? 
My age was never tainted with such shame. 

John, And shall my youth be guilty of such blame ? 
No more can I be sever'd from your side. 
Than can yourself yourself in twain divide : 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I ; 
For live I will not, if my father die. 

Tai, Then here I take my leave of thee, i^ir son. 
Bom to eclipse thy life this afternoon. 
Come, side by side together live and die ; 
And soul with soul from France to heaven fly. 

[Eteynt. 

SCENE VI. 

A Field of Battle, 

Alarum: Excursions, wherein Talbot's son is hemmed 
about, and Talbot rescues Mm. 

Tal, Saint George and victory ! fight, soldiers, 
fight: 
The regent hath with Talbot broke his word. 
And left us to the rage of France his sword. 
Where is John Talbot ? — pause, and take thy breath } 
I gave thee life, and rescu*d thee from death. 

Jok», O twice my fiither ! twice am I thy son : 
The life, thou gav*st me first, was lost and done ; 
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Till with thy warlike sword, despite of fate. 
To my determined time thou gav*st new date. 

TuL When from the Dauphin* s crest thy sword 
struck fire. 
It wann*d thy father*s heart with proud desire 
Of bold-£ic*d victory. Then leaden age, 
Quicken*d with youthfiil spleen, and warlike rage. 
Beat down Alengon, Orleans, Burgundy, 
And from the pride of Gallia iescu*d thee. 
The irefiil bastard Orleans — that drew blood 
From thee, my boy ; and had the maidenhood 
Of thy first fight — I soon encountered ; 
And, interchanging blows, I quickly shed 
Some of his bastard blood ; and, in disgrace. 
Bespoke him thus : Contaminated, base. 
And misbegotten blood I spill of thine. 
Mean and right poor ; for that pure blood of mine, 
IVhich thou (Udtt force from Talbot, my brave boy : — 
Here, purposing the Bastard to desti'oy. 
Came in strong rescue. Speak, thy father's care ; 
Art not thou weary, John ? How dost thou fiire ? 
Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly. 
Now thou art seal'd the son of chivalry I 
Fly, to revenge my death, when I am dead i 
The help of one stands me in little stead. 
O, too much folly is it, well I wot. 
To hazard all our lives in one small boat» 
If I to-day die not with Frenchmen's rage. 
To-morrow I shall die with mlckle age : 
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£7 me they nothing gain, an if I stay, 
*Tis but the shortening of my life one day : 
In thee thy mother dies, our household's name. 
My death's revenge, thy youth, and England's fame : 
All these, and more, we hazard by thy stay j 
All these are sav'd, if thou wilt fly away. 

John. The sword of Orleans hath not made me 
smart. 
These words of yours draw life-blood from my heart : 
On that advantage, bought with such a shame, 
(To save a paltry life, and slay bright fame,) 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly. 
The coward horse, that bears me, fall and die ! 
And like me to the peasant boys of France^; 
To be shame's scorn, and subject of mischance ! 
Surely, by all the glory you have won. 
An if I fly, I am not Talbot's son : 
Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot \ 
If son to Talbot, die at Talbot's foot. 

Tal. Then follow thou thy de^rate sire of Crete, 
Thou Icarus $ thy life to me is sweet : 
If thou wilt flght, fight by thy father's side ; 
And, commendable prov'd, let's die in pride. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE VII. 

Another Part of the same. 

Alarum: Excursions. Enter Talbox uvunded, svp' 

ported by a Servant. 

Tat. Where is my other life ? — mine own is 
gone ;— 
O, where* s young Talbot ? where is valiant John ?— 
Triumphant deaths 8mear*d with captivity '* ! 
Young Talbot's valour makes me smile at thee : — 
When he perceiv'd me shrink^ and on my knee^ 
His bloody sword he brandished over me, 
And^ like a hungry lion, did commence 
Rough deeds of rage, and stem impatience ; 
But when my angry guardani stood alone. 
Tendering my ruin, and assaiFd of none, 
Dizzy-ey'd fury, and great rage of heart. 
Suddenly made him from my side to start 
Into the clust*ring battle of the French : 
And in that sea of blood my boy did drench 
His overmounting spirit ; and there dy*d 
My Icarus, my blossom, in his pride. 

Enter Soldiers, bearing the body o/* John Talbot. 

Serv. O my dear lord ! lo, where your son is bomel 
Tal. Thou antick deaths which laugh*st us here to 
BOom, 
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Anon> from thy insulting tynsmj. 
Coupled in bonds of perpetuity^ 
l^wo Talbots, winged through the lither sky. 
Hi thjr despite, shall *scape niortality. — 
O thou whose wounds become hard-fiiTour*d deaths 
Speak to thy father, ere thou yield thy breath : 
Brave death by speaking, whether he wiU, or no| 
Lnagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe.— 
Poor boy ! he smiles^ methinks; as who should say- 
Had death been Finench, then death had died to-day^ 
Come^ come, and lay him in his father's arms ; 
My spirit can no longer bear these harms. 
Soldiers, adieu! I have what I ^itrould have. 
Now my old arms are young John Talbot's grave. 

[Dki. 

Alarums, Exeunt SoUlkr§ and Servant, leaomg the 
two bodies. Enter Charles, Alxk^on, Bur- 
ouNDT, Bastardi La Pucellb, andForees. 

Char. Had York and Somerset brought rescue In, 
We should have found a bloody day of this. 

Bait. How the youi^ whelp of Talbot's, nging* 
wood**. 
Did flesh his puny sword in F^chmen's blood^ ! 

Puc. Once I encountered him, and thus I said. 
Thou maiden youth, be vanquMd by a maid: 
But— with a proud, migestical, high scorn, — 
He aoswer^d thus; Young Talbot xoas not bom 

VOL. VIII. B 
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To be the pillage qfq giglat^ weitck : 
So^ rushing in the bowels of the French, 
He left me proudly, as unworthy fight. 

Bur» Doubtless, he would have made a nMe 
knight: 
See, where he lies inhersed in the arms 
Of the most bloody nurser of his harms. 

Bast, Hew them to pieces, hack their bones asonder; 
Whose life was £ngl^*s glory^ GaUia*s wonder. 

Char. O, no; forbear: for that which we have Bed 
During the life, let us not wrong it dead* 

Enter Sir William Lucy, attended; a French 

Herald preceding. 

iMcy, Herald, 
Conduct me to the Dauphin's tent ; to know 
Wha hath obtained the glory of the day. 

Char. On what submissive message art thou sent? 

Lucy. Submission, Dauphin? *tis a mere French 
wordj 
We English vrarriors virot not what it means. 
I come to know what prisoners thou hast ta*en. 
And to survey the bodies of tl^ dead^ 

Char,, For prisoners ask*st thou ? hell our prison is^ 
But tell me whom thou seek'st 

Lacy. Where Is the great Alddes of the fields 
Valiant lord Talbot, eari of Shrewsbury I 
Created, for his rare success in arms, 
Grr^t earl of Washfeid, Waterford,. and Valence^ 
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Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield^ 
Lord Strange of filackmere, lord Verdun of Altob^ 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield> lord Fumival of Sheffield/ 
Tbe thrice iKctorious lord of Fakonbridgei 
Knight of the noble order of saint Geoi^gei 
Worthy saint Michael> and the golden fleece | 
Great mareshal to Henry the sixth, « 
Of all his wars within the realm of France? 

Puc, Here is a silly stately stile, indeed! 
The Tark,4hat two and fiAy kingdoms hath. 
Writes not so tedious a stile as this. — 
Him> that thou magnify'st with all these titles. 
Stinking, and fly-blown, lies here at our feet. 

Lucy, Is Talbot slain j the Frenchmen's only scouige. 
Your kingdom's terror and black Nemesis ? 
O9 were mine eyeballs into bullets tum'd. 
That I> in rage, might shoot them at your hcei ! 
O, that I could but call these dead to life ! 
It were enough to fright the realm of France : 
Were but his picture left among you here. 
It would amaze the proudest of you all. 
Give me their bodies ; that I may bear them hence. 
And give them burial as beseems their worth. 

Pvc. I think, this upstart is old Talbot's ghost. 
He speaks with such a proud commanding spirit. 
For God's sake, let him have 'emj to keep them 

here. 
They would but stink, and putrefy the air. 

Char, Go, take their bodies hence. 
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Lucy* m bear them heDoe» 

Bat fiom their ashes shall be rear*d 
A phtibnix that shall make all F^rance afeard. 

Ckar. So we be rid of them» do with 'em whMi 
thoa wilt. 
And now to Paris^ in this conquering vein ; 
All will be ours, now bloody Talbofs slain. 

{Esemt. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

Lomkm. A Room in the Palace* 

Enter King Hek&t^ Glostsr, and Exitbk. 

K. Hen, Have you penis'd the letten finom At 
pope. 
The emperor, and the earl of Annagiiac ? 

Glo. I have, my locd; and their intent i§ this,-^ 
They humbly sue unto your exceUenoej 
To have a godly peace concluded oi^ 
Between the realms of £n{^and and of France. 

K. Hen. How doth your grace afiect their modon? 

filo. Well, my good lord j and as the only means 
To stop efiiision of our Christian blood. 
And 'stablish quietness on every side. 

K. Hen, Ay, marry, unde ] for I alwajrs thon^t> 
It was both impious and unnatural. 
That such immanity and bloody strife 
Should reign among professors of one feitfa. 

Glo. Beside, my lord, — the sooner to efiect, 
And surer bind, this knot of amity, — 
The earl of Armagnac—near knit to Charles^ 
A man of great authority in France, — 
Profiers his only daughter to your grace 
In marriage, with a large and sumptuous dowry. 

K. Hen. Marriage, unde? alas! my years ate 
young i 
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And fitter is 1x17 stady and my boc^^ 
Hian wanton dalliance with a paramour. 
Yet^ call the ambassadors } and^ as yon please^ 
So let them have their answers every one : 
I shall be well content with any choice. 
Tends to Grod*s glory, and my country's weal. 

Enter a Ltgate, and hco Ambauadors, xdth Wiv- 
CHBSTBE m a CardmaTs habit, 

Eax, What ! is my lord of Winchester install'd. 
And call'd unto a cardinal's degree'* I 
Then, I perceive, diat will be verify'd, 
Henry the fifth did sometime prophecy,^- 
Ifcnce he come to he a cardinal, 
He^U make his cap co-^qwd with the crown, 

K. Hen, My lords ambassadcniB, your several suits 
Have been consider'd and debated on. 
Your purpose is both good and reasonable : 
And, therefore, are we certainly resolv*d 
To draw ccmditions of a fiiendly peace ; 
Which, by my lord of Winchester, we mean 
Shall be transported presently to France. 

Glo, And for the profier of my lord your master,-* 
I have infi)rm*d his highness so at large, 
^ks — liking of the lady's virtuous gifb. 
Her beauty, and the value of her dower, — 
He doth intend she shall be England's queen. 

JT. Hen. In argument and proof of which contrict. 
Bear her this jewel, [to the Amb.'] pledge of my af- 
fection. 
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And so, my lord protector, tee tbem guarded. 
And safely biuaght to Dawex 5 where, inahipp'd^ 
Commit them to the fortune of the tea. 

[ExaaU King Henry and Tram% Glostbb> 
ExETBR, and Ambassadors. 

Win. Stay, my lord legate ; you shall first reoeive 
The sum of money, which I promised 
Should be delivered to his holiness 
For clothing me in these grave ornaments. 

Ltg, I will attend upon your lordship's leisure. 

Win, Now Winchester will not submit, I trow^ 
Or be inferior to the proudest peer. 
Humphrey of Gloster, thou shalt well perceirej 
That, neither in birth, or for authority. 
The bishop will be overborne by thee : 
Y\\ either make thee stoop, and bend thy knee. 
Or sack this country with a nmtiny. [Exewi/. 

SCENE 11. 

France. Plains in Anfau. 

£/i/er Charles, Burgundy, Alek^on, La 
PucBLLB, and Forces, matching. 

Char. These news, my lords, may cheer our droop- 
ing spirits : 
*Tis.8aid, the stout Parisians do revolt. 
And turn again unto the warlike French* 

Akn^ Then march to Paris, royal Charles of France, 
And keep not back your powers in 
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Pifc. Peace be amoDgst them, if they tarn to vts^ 
Else, rain combat with ^eir palaces ! 

^nter a Messenger, 

Mcis. Sacoess unto our valiant general. 
And happiness to his accomplices ! 

Char. What tidings send om: scoute ? I pr'ythec, 
speak. 

Mesa, Tlie English army, tl^t diyideii was 
Into two parts, is now conjoined in one j 
And means to give you battle presently. 

Char. Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the M^aming is ^ 
But we will presently provide for them. 

Bur. I trust, the ghost of Talbot is not there ; 
Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear. 

Fuc. Of all base passions, fear is most accurs'd :-~ 
Command the conquest, Charles, it shall be thine | , 
Let Heniy firet, and all the world repine. 

Char. Then on, niyloixls; And Fhmce be fbrti^-' 
nate ! [Exevmi. 

SCENE III. 

The Same. Before Anglers. 

Alarums: Excursions. Either La Pucelle. 

Puc. The r^;ent ponquers, and the Frenchmen By.^^ 
Now help, ye charming spells, and periapts '^ 3 
And ye choice spirits that admonish me. 
And give me signs of future accidents ! IThunder. 
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V<m speedjlielpcAs^ tkitare^siibstitatet 
Udder ttie lordly qoodarch of tde porth^, 
AppefflT^ and aid ine in this enterprize ! 

Enter Fiendi. . 

This speedy and quick appearance argues pxxxyf 
Of your accuatortn'd d'cMgence to n^e. 
Now,ye £uniliaf :8pirits» tb^t or^ ci>U*d - 
Out of the powerful regions und«r earth. 
Help me this once, that prance fnay:g^ tfac| field, c. 

[TAey waik about, and speak mt; 
O, hold me not with silence over-loqg ! 
Where I was wont to feed you with my blood>. 
rU lop a member off, and give it ycfn. 
In earnest of a further benefit; 
^o you do cgn^ks^c^d to he}p me ik>W--*- 

IThey i^ng their headi. 
No hope to haye redress ?*-My body sh^ 
Pay recompeps^^ if ypu will grant my suit. 

: [Titetf sfiaffe tkeir heath. 

Cannot my body, nor blood-sacrifice,. 
Entreat ypu to your wonted furt|»rance ? 
Then take my soul} my jxxty, so^l, and aH, . . 
Before that England give the French tl^ foil;. 

[Tkey depart. 
Sefe! they forsake me. Now the time is come. 
That France must vail her lofly-plumed crest. 
And let her head fiill iptp England's bp. 
My ancient incantations are too weak. 
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And. hell too strong for me to buckle with :— 
Nowj France^ thy glory droopeth to the dust. [£j»f. 

Alarums. Enter French and English, fighting. La 
PucBLLE and York fight hand to hand. La Pu- 
ce llb is taken* The French fly, 

York. Damsel of France^ I thinks I have you fiist i 
Unchain your spirits now with spelling charms^ 
And try if they can gain your liberty.— 
A goodly prize, fit for the devil's grace ! 
See> how the ugly witch doth bend her brows. 
As if^ with Circe^ she would change my shape. 

Fwc. Chang*d to a worser shape thou canst not be. 

York, O, Charles the Dauphin is a proper man ; 
No shape but his can please your dainty eye. 

Piic. A plaguing mischief light on Charles, and 
thee! 
And may ye both be suddenly surpriz*d 
By bloody hands, in sleeping on your beds ! 

York, Fell, banning hag! enchantress, hold thy 
tongue. 

Ptfc. I pr*ythee, give me leave to curse a while. 

Y-ork. Curse, miscreant, when thou comest to the 
«take. \Extumt. 

Alarwns. Enter Svffolk^ leading in lady Mak^ 

OABET. 

Sif, Be what thou wilt^ thou art my prisoner. 

[Gazes on her. 
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faireftt beauty^ do not feiir^ nor fly ; 
For I will touch thee but with reverent hands^ 
And lay them gently on thy tender side. 

1 kiss these fingers [Kissing her handj] for e^ 



Who art thou ? say, that I may honour thee. 

Mar. Margaret my name; and daughter to a king. 
The king of Naples, whosoe'er thou art. 

Suf, An earl I am, and Suffolk am I call'd. 
Be not ofiended, nature's miracle, 
Tbou art allotted to be ta'en by me : 
So doth the swan her downy cygnets save. 
Keeping them prisoners underneath her wings. 
Yet, if this -servile usage once ofiend. 
Go, and be free again, as Suffolk's fHend. 

[She turns away as going, 
O, stay !— -I have no power to let her pass \ 
My hand would free her^ but my heart says— no. 
As plays the sun upon the glassy streams. 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
So seems this gorgeous beauty to mine eyes. 
Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not speak : 
I'll call for pen and ink, and write my mind t 
Pie, De la Poole ! disable not thyself; 
Hast not a tongue ? is she not here thy prisoner? 
Wilt thou be daunted at a woman's sight ? 
Ay 'y beauty's princely majesty is such. 
Confounds the tongue, and makes the senses rough. 

Mar. Say, earl of Suflblk,-*if thy name be so,— 
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What ransom most I pay before I pass ? 
For, I perceive^ I am thy prisoner. 

Srf, How canst thon tdl, she will deny thy soit, • 
Before thou make a trial of her lore ? lAsidei 

Mar, Why 8peak*st thoa not ? what ransom moat 
I pay ? 

Suf. She*8 beautiful; and therefore to be woo*d: 
She 18 a woman j therefore to be won. ^JMc. 

Mar, Wilt thou accept of ransom, yea> or no ? 

Sitf„ Fond man ! remen^r^ that thou hast a wife^; 
Then how can Margaret be thy paramour ? [Asides 

Mar. I were best to leave him^ for he will not hear. 

Swf. There all is marr*d$ there lies a cooling card. 

Mar, He talks at random; sure^ the man is mad. 

Suf. And yet a dispensation may be had. > 

Mar. And yet I would that you would answer me. 

Suf, ril win this lady Margaret. For whom > 
Why, for my king : Tush ! that's a wooden thing. 

Mar, He talks of wood: It is some carpenter. 

Swf, Yet so my fancy may be satisfy'd. 
And peace established between these realms. 
But there remains a scruple in that too : 
For though her father be the king of Naples, 
Duke of iVn]ou and Maine, yet is he poor. 
And our nobility will scorn the match. [AMe^ 

Mar. Hear ye, captain ? Are you not at leisure } 

Suf, It shall be so, disdain they ne*er so much 3 
Hemy is youthful, and will quickly 3rield.-^ 
Madam> I have a s^oet to reveal. 
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ilar. What thoagh I be eathreli*d? he seemi a 
knight^ 
And will not any way dishonour me. [AMe^ . 

Stf. Lady, vouduafe to listen what I lay. 
Mar. Perhaps^ I shall be rescu*d by the F^nch ; 
And then I need not crave his courtesy. [Ande. 

Suf, Sweet madam, give me hearing in a cause— 
Mar, Tush! women have been captivate ere now. 

lAndf. 
Svf, Lady, wherefore talk jota so ? 
Mar^ I czy you mercy, 'tis but quid for quo. 
Stif, Say, gentle princess, would you not suppose 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen } 

Mar, To be a queen in bondage, is more vile. 
Than is a slave in base servility *, 
For princes should be free. 

Svf, And so shall you. 

If happy England's royal king be free. 

Mar, Why, what concerns his freedom unto mef 
Suf, I'll undertake to make thee Henry's queen ; 
To put a golden scepter in thy hand. 
And set a precious crown upon thy head. 
If thou wilt condescend to be my— 
Mar. What? 

Srf. His love. 

Mar. I am unworthy to be Henry's wife. 
Suf, No, gentle madam ; I unworthy am 
To woo so frir a dame to be his wife. 
And have no portion in the choice myself. 
Jiow say you, madam; are you to content? 
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Mar. An if my father i^ease, I am content 
Syf. Then call our captains, and our colours, forth: 
And, madam, at your father's castle walls 
We*ll crave a parley, to confer with him; 

[Troops comeforBMord, 

A parley sounded. Enter Reio x i er, o/i ike waUt, 

Suf. See, Reignieo see, thy daughter prisoner. 

Refg* To whom ? 

Suf. To me. 

lidg. Sufiblk, what remedy? 

I am a soldier ; and unapt to weep. 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleness. 

Suf. . Yes, there is remedy enough, my lord : 
Consent, (and, for thy honour, give consent,) 
Thy daughter shall be wedded to my king ) 
Whom I with pain have woo'd and won thereto } 
And this her easy-held imprisonment 
Hath gain'd thy daughter princely liberty. 

Reig, Speaks Suffolk as he thinks ? 

Suf, Fair Maigaret knowf. 

That Sufiblk doth not flatter, fiice, or feign. 

Rcig. Upon thy princdy warrant, I descendj 
To give thee answer of thy just demand. 

[Exit, from the walls, 

Suf. And here I wiQ expect thy coming. 

Trumpets sounded, Eaiter RsiGNisR, bcUm. 

Reig, Welcome, brave earl, into our territories > 
Command in Anjou what your honour pleases. 
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Suf, Tlianks, Reignier^ bappy for so sweet a 
Fit to be made oompanion with a king : 
liVbat answer makes jour grace unto my suit ? 

Keig, Since thou dost deign to woo her little woEtk^ 
To be the princely bride of such a lord $ 
Upon condition I may quietly 
Enjoy mine own, the county Maine, and Anjoo, 
Free from oppression, or the stroke of war, 
My daughter shall be Henry* s, if he please. 

Suf. That is her ransom, I deliver her; 
And those two counties, I will undertake. 
Your grace shall well and quietly enjoy. 

Reig. Axifl 1 again,— in Heniy's royal name^ 
As depuQr unto that gracious king, — 
Give thee her hand, £ot sign of plighted 6ith. 

Suf. Reignier of France, I give thee kingly thanks. 
Because this is in traffick of a king : 
And yet, metbinks^ I could be well content 
To be mine own attorney in this case. [^.m<^. 

I'll over then to England with this Qews, 
And make this marriage to be solemniz'd : 
So, farewell, Reignier ! Set this diamond safe 
In golden palaces, as it becomes. . 

Reig. I do embrace thee, as I would embrace 
The Christian prince, king Henry, were he here. 

Mar. Farewell, my lord I Good wishes, praise, and 
prayers. 
Shall SufiR>lk ever have of Margaret. [.Going, 

Suf, Farewell, sweet madam ! But hark you. Mar-- 
garetj 
No princely commendations to my king ? 
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Mar, Such commeadatioos as become a maid, 
A virgin^ and his servant, say to him. 

Syf, Words sweetly plac*d> and modestly du 
B11I9 madam, I must trouble you again> — 
No loving tok«n to his majesty ? 

^ar» Yes, my good lord ; a pure unspotted hearty 
Never yet taint with love, I send the king. 

Syf. And this withal. [i^Msrf her. 

Mar. That for thyself}— I will not so presume. 
To send such peevish tokens to a king. 

[Exeunt Reionibr and Maroarbt. 

Suf. O, wert thou for myself! — But, SufiUk, stttyi 
Tliou raay*st not wander in that labyrinth ; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treasons, lurk. 
Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praise ; • 
Bethbk thee on her virtues that surmount ^ 
Mad'^ natural graces that extinguish art| 
Repeat their semblance often on^ the seas. 
That, when thou com'st to kneel at Henry's feet. 
Thou may'st bereave him of his wits with wonder* 



SCENE IV. 

Camp of the Vmke of York, in Ai^. 

£ii/er York, Warwick, and Othen. 
Yorkm Bring forth that sorceress, condemB*d tobum^. 

Enter La Pucellb, guarded, and a Shepherd, 
Skep. Ah, Joan ! thi» kills thy £it)i«r's heart outright! 
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Have I soogfat eveiy country far and near, 
And^ now it is 017 chance to find thee oat. 
Must I behdd thy timeless cruel death^? 
Ah, Joan, sweet daughter Joan, I'll die with thee ! 

Puc. Decrepit miier^! base ignoble wretch ! 
I am descended of a gentler blood ; 
Thou art no father, nor no friend, of aune. 

Skqt, Out, out! — My loids, an please you, *tis not 
so; 
I did beget her, all the parish knows : 
Her mother liveth yet, can testify 
She was the first-finit of my bacfaelonihip. 

JVar. Graceless ! wilt thou deny thy parentage ? 

York* This argues what her kind of U£e hath been; 
Wicked and vile ; and so her death concludes. 

Skep, Fie, Joan ! that thou wilt be so obstacle^ ! 
God knows, thou art a coUop of my flesh ; 
And for thy sake have I shed many a tear : 
Deny me not, I pr*ythee, gentle Joan. 

Pvc, Peasanty avaunt!— You have subom'd this 
man. 
Of purpose to obscure my noble birth. 

Shep, ''lis true, I gave a noble to the priest. 
The mom that I was wedded to her mother.«» 
Kneel down and take my blessing, good my girl. 
Wilt thou not stoop ? Now curMd be the time 
Of thy nativity ! I would, the milk 
Thy mother gave thee, when thou suck'dst her breast. 
Had been a little ratsbane for thy sake ! 
Or else, when thou didst Yocp my lambs a-field, 

VOL. VIII. I 
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I wish some ravenous wolf had eaten thee ! 

Dost thou deny thy father^ cursed drab ? 

O, bum her, burn her -, hanging is too good. [£xi/, 

York, Take her awayj for she hath liv'd too long. 
To fill the world with vicious qualities. 

Pvc, First, let me tell you whom you have conT 
demn*d : 
Not me begotten of a shepherd swain. 
But issued from the progeny of kings ; 
Virtuous, and holy ; chosen from above. 
By inspiration of celestial grace. 
To work exceeding miracles on earth. 
I never had to do with wicked spirits : 
But you, — that are polluted with your lusts, 
Staift*d with the guiltless blood of imiocents. 
Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices, — 
Because you want the grace that others have. 
You judge it straight a thing impossible 
To compass wonders, but by help of devils. 
No, misconceived ! Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy. 
Chaste and immaculate in very thought y 
Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously efius*d. 
Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven. 

York. Ay, ay ^— away with her to execution. 

JVar, And hark ye, sirs ; because she is a maid. 
Spare for no faggots, let there be enough : 
Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake. 
That so her tortvire may be shortened. 

Puc. Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? — 
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Then, Joan^ discover thine iDfirmity ; 
That warrahteth by law to be thy privilege.— 
I am with child^ ye bloody homicides : 
Murder not then the fruit within my womb. 
Although ye hale me to a violent death. 

Yorkt Now heaven forefend ! the holy maid with 
child? 

War. The greatest miracle that e'er ye wrought : 
Is all your strict preciseness come to this ? 

York, She and the Dauphin have been juggling : 
I did Imagine what would be her refuge. 

War. Well, go to ^ we will have no bastards live ^ 
Especially, since Charles must father it. 

Pt/c. You are deceiv'd; my child is none of his; 
It was Alen^oH, that enjoy*d my love. 

York. Alen^on ! that notorious Machiavel ^ ! 
It dies, an if it had a thousand lives. 

Puc. O, give me leave, I have deluded jom \ 
'Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam*d. 
But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevaird. 

War. A marry*d man ! that's most intolerable. 

York, Why, here's a girl ! I think, she knows not 
well, 
There were so many, whom she liiay accuse. 

War. It's sign, she hath been liberal and fi'ee. 

Y'ork. And, yet, forsooth, she is a virgin pure.— - 
Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat, and thee : 
Use no intreaty, for it is in vain. 

Puc. Then lead me hence j — with whom I leave 
my curse j 



ua 
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May never glorious sun reflex his beams 
Upon the country wherc you make abode ! 
But darkness and the gloomy shade of death 
Environ you ; till mischiefj and despair. 
Drive you to break your necks, or hang yooraehres ! 

lExii, guarded. 
York, Break thou in pieces^ and consume to ashes. 
Thou foul accursed minister of hell ! 

Enter Cardinal Beaufort, attended. 

Car. Lord regent, I do greet your exceUenpo 
With letters of conomission from the king. 
For know, my lords, the statea^f Christeyidom, 
Mov'd with rempirse of the^e piJitr^eous bioils. 
Have earnestly implored a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aspiring French j 
And here at hand the Dauphin, and his train, 
Approacheth,-to confer about some matter. 

York. Is all our travail tiuii*d to this effisct ? 
After the slaughter of so many peers. 
So many captains, gentlemen, and soldiers, 
That in this quarrel haye been overthrown. 
And sold their bodies for their country's benefit. 
Shall we at last conclude eiTeminate peace ? 
Have we not lost most part of all the towns. 
By treason^ falsehood, and by treachery, 
Our great progenitors had conquered ? — 
O, Warwick, Warwick ! I foresee with grief 
The utter loss of all the reahn of France. 

War. Be patient, Yorkj if we conclude a peace. 
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It ahiin be with such strict and severe covenants. 
As little shall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 

Enter Charlesj attended; ALEN90N, Battard, 
Reign J er, and Othert, 

Char. Since^ lords of Cngland, it is thus agreed. 
That peacefbl truce shall be proclaim*d in Prance, 
We come to be informed by yoorseWes 
What the conditions of that league must be. 

York, Speak, Winchester ^ for boiling cholsr choke* 
The hollow passage of my poison*d voice ^, 
By sight of these our baleful enemies^. 

Win. Charles, and the rest, it is enacted thus : 
That— in regard king Henry gives consent. 
Of mere compassion, and of lenity. 
To ease your country of distressful war. 
And sufier you to breathe in fruitful peace,— 
You shall become true liegemen to his crown : 
And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt swear 
To pay him tribute, and submit th3rself. 
Thou shalt be placed as viceroy under him. 
And still enjoy thy regal dignity. 

Alen. Must he be then as shadow of himself ? 
Adorn his temples with a coronet j 
And yet, in substance and authority. 
Retain but privilege of a private man ? 
This profier is absurd and reasonless. 

Char. Tis known, already that I am possess'd 
With more than half the Gallian territories. 
And therein reverenc*d for their lawful king : 
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Shall I, for lucre of the rest unyaDqaiah*d, 
Detract so much from that prerogative. 
As to be caird but viceroy of the whole ? 
No, lord ambassador ; 1*11 rather keep 
That which I have, than, coveting for more. 
Be cast from possibility of all. 

York, Insulting Charles ! hast thou by secret means 
Us*d intercession to obtain a league ; 
And, now the matter grows to compromise, 
Sland'st thou aloof upon comparison ? 
Either accept the title thou usurp*st. 
Of benefit proceeding firom our king, 
And not of any challenge of desert. 
Or we will plague thee with incessant wars. 

Reig, My lord, you do not well in obstinacy 
To cavil in the course of this contract : 
If once it be neglected, ten to one. 
We shall not find like opportunity. 

Alen, To say the truth, it is your policy. 
To save your subjects from such massacre. 
And ruthless slaughters, as are daily seen 
By our proceeding in hostility : 
And therefore take this compact of a tnice. 
Although you break it when your pleasure serves. 

[^Aside, to Charles, 

War, How say*st thou, Charles ? shall our condi- 
tion stand ? 

Char. It shall : 
Only reserv*d, you claim no interest 
In any of our towns of garrison. 
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York, Then swear allegiance to his majesty; 
As thou art kliightj never to disobey^ 
Nor be rebellious to the trown q£ England, 
lliou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of England. — 

[Charks, and the rett, give tokens of fealty. 
So, now dismiss your army when you please ; 
Hang up your ensigns, let your drums be still, 
Fbr here we entertain a solemn peace. [Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

London, A Room in the Palace, 

Enter King Henrt, in conference with Suffolk -, 
Glostba and Ex^tevl following, 

K. Hen. Your wond*rouB rare description, noble 
earl. 
Of beauteous Margaret hath astonish'd me : 
Her virtues, graced with external gifb. 
Do breed love*s settled passions in my heart : 
And like as rigour of tempestuous gusts 
Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide; 
So am I driven, by breath of her renown. 
Either to sufier shipwreck, or arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love. 

Suf, Tush, my good lord ! this superficial tale 
Is but a preface of her worthy praise : 
The chief perfections of that lovely dame, 
(Had I sufficient skill to utter them,) 
Would make a volume of enticing lines. 
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Able to ravish 9117 dulL coDceit. 
And^ which is more, she is xiot so divine^ 
So full replete with choice of all delights. 
But, with as humble lowliness of mind. 
She is content to be at your command; 
Command, I mean> of virtuous chaste intents. 
To love and honour Henry as her lord. 

K. Hm. And otherwise will Henry ne*er presume. 
Therefore, my lord protector, give consent. 
That Margaret may be England's royal queen. 

Glo. So should I grive consent to flatter sin. 
You know, my lord, your highness is betroth'd 
Unto another lady of esteem ; 
How shall we then dispense with that contr&ct. 
And not deface your honour with reproach ? 

5tff. As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths; 
Or one, that, at a triumph having vow*d. 
To try his strength, fbrsaketh yet the lists . 
By reason of his adversary's odds : 
A poor earl's daughter is unequal odds. 
And therefore may be broke without offence. 

Glo, Why, what, I pray, is Margaret more than 
th^? 
Her father is no better than an earl. 
Although in glorious titles he exceL 

Suf, Yes, my good lord, her father is a 
The king (^Naples, and Jerusalem 1 
And of such great authority in France, 
As his alliance will confirm our peace. 
And keep the Frenchmen in all^^ce. . 
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Gto. And 80 the earl of Aimagnac may do. 
Because he ia near kinsman unto Charles. 

Exe, Beside, his wealth doth warrant liberal dowerj 
While Beignier sooner wiU receiye, than give. 

Suf, A dower, my lords ! disgrace not so your king^ 
lliat he should be so abject, base, and poor. 
To choose for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich hts queen. 
And not to seek a queen to make him rich : 
So worthless peasants baigain for their wives. 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. 
Marriage is a matte/ of OEiore worth. 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship ; 
Not whi>m we will, but whom his grace afiects. 
Must be companion of his nuptial bed : 
And therefbre, lords, since he afiects her most^ 
It most of all these reasons bindeth us. 
In our opinions she should be preferr*d. 
For what is wedlock forced, b«t a h^. 
An age of discord and continual strife ? 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss. 
And is a pattern of celestial peace. 
Whom should we match wldi Henry, being a king^ 
But Margaret, that ia daughter to a king ? 
Her peerless feature, joined with her birth. 
Approves her fit for none, but for a king : 
Her valiant courage, and undaunted spirit, 
(More than in women commonly is seen,> 
Will answer our hc^ in issue of a king } 
For Henry, son unto a CDn(]p2eror> 
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Is likely to beget more conqaerors^ 

If with a lady of so high resolve^ 

As is fair Margaret^ he be Hiik*d in love. 

Then yield, my lords ; and here conclude with rae^ ' 

That Margaret shall be qneen, and none but she. 

K. Hen. Whether it be through force of your report 
My noble lord of Suffolk ; or for that 
My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any passion of inflaming lovcj 
J caimot tell} but this I am assur*dj 
I feel such sharp dissention in my breast. 
Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear. 
As I am sick with working of my thoughts. 
Take> therefore, shipping; post, my lord, to France > 
Agree to any covenants; and procure 
That lady Margaret do vouchsafe to come 
To cross the seas to England, and be crowned 
King Henry*s fiuthfiil and anointed queen : 
For your expences and sufficient charge^ 
Among the people gather up a tenth. 
Be gone, I say; for, till you do return^ 
I rest perplexed with a thousand cares. — 
And you, good uncle, banish all offence : 
If you do censufe me by what you were^*. 
Not what you are, I know it will excuse 
This sudden execution of my will. 
And so conduct me, where from company, 
1 may revolve and ruminate my grief. [£jrt/. 

Glo. Ay, grief^ I fear me, both at first and last. 

[Exevnt Gloster md Exster. 
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Svf, Thus Suffolk hath prevail*d: and thui he 
goes. 
As did the youthful Paris once to Greece $ 
With hope to find the like eirent in lore. 
But prosper better than the Trojan did. 
Margaret shall now be queen, and rule the king ; 
But J will rule both her, the king, and realm. [Exit. 
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' That have consented—] CONSENTED meanf 
here mitedar agreed, from the Latin amtentus. 

* Or shall we think the iubtle-witted French, ^c] 
Tliere was a notion prevalent a long time, that life 
might Jbe taken away by metrical charms. As super* 
stition grew weaker, these charms were imagined only 
to have power on irrational animals. In our author's 
time it was si:^>po6ed that th^ Irish could kill rats by a 

song. JOHNSON. 

^ Than Julius Caaar, or brigh t ■■■ ] I can't guess 
the occasion of the hemistich and imperfect sense in 
this place J 'tis not impossible it might have been 
filled up with — Francis Drake, though that were a 
terrible anachronism (as bad as Hector's quoting 
Aristotle in Troilus and CressidaJ ; yet perhaps at the 
time that brave Englishman was in Us gloqr, to an 
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English-hearted audience^ and pronounced by some 
favourite actor, the thing might be popular, though 
not judicious ; and, therefore, by some critic in 
favour of the author afterwards struck out. But this 
is a mere slight conjecture. pope. 

To confute the slight conjecture of Pope, a whole 
page of vehement opposition is annexed to this passage 
by Theobald. Sir Thomas Hanmer has stopped at 
C(f<ar^^perhaps more judiciously. It might, however, 
have been written,— or bright Berenice, job nsom. 

* If sir John Fastolfe, SfC.'] Mr. Pope has taken 
notice, " That Falstaff is here introduced again, who 
was dead in Henry V, The occasion whereof is, 
tliat this play was written before King Henry IV. or 
King Henry VP But it is the historical Sir John 
Fastolfe (for so he is called by both our Chroniclers) 
that is here mentioned \ who was a lieutenant general, 
deputy regent to the duke of Bedford in Normandy/ 
and a knight of the garter; and itot the comick cha- 
racter afterwards introduced by our author, and which 
was a creature merely of his own brain. Nor when 
he named him Tahie^ do I believe he had any inten- 
tion of throwing a slur on the memory of this re- 
nowned old warrior. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald might have seen his notion contra- 
dicted in the y^ line he quotes from. Fastolfe, 
whether truly or hot^ is said by Hall and Holinshed xa 
have been degraded for cowardice. Dr. Heylin, in' 
his Saint George for England, tells us, that *' he was 
afterwards^ upon good reason by him ^alledged in his' 
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defence, restored to his honour."'-^* lUi Sir John 
Falstqff'/* coDtinues he, " was wkba/at tknibt, a valiant 
and wise captain, notwiclMSRiding the stage hath made 
merry with him." farmer. 

^ •— gjfflwrfs— ] Agimmal, says Johnson, is a piece 
oTjDKDCed work, where one piece moves within an- 
.other ; whence it is taken at large for an engine. It 
is now by the vulgar called a gimcrack. 

• ^nine sibyls of old ilottte;] There were na 

nine sibyU of Rome; but he confounds things, and 
mistakes this for the nine books of Sibylline oracles, 
brought to one of the Tarquins. warburtok. 

^ Expect saint Martin's summer,] That is, expect 
prosperity after misfortune, like fair weather at Martle- 
mas when winter is begun. 

* Nor yet saint Pkilip*s daughters,"] Meaning the 
four daughters of Philip, mentioned in the Acts. 

, ® — PieVd priest — ] Cui pellis, vel pili omnes ex 
morho <iliquo, proisertim I lue venaea, dtjluxerunt, 

*° Thou, that gk*st whores indulgences to sin:] The 
public stews were formerly under the district of the 
bishop of Wmchester. pope. 

There is now extant an old manuscript (form^ly 
the office-book of the court-leet held under the juris- 
diction of the bishop of Winchester in Southwark) in 
which are mentioned the several fees arising from the 
brothel-houses allowed to be kept in the bishop's 
manor, with the customs and regulations of them. 
One of the articles is, ' 
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" De his, qui autodhnU mulicrei habentea n^amkm 

" Item. That no stewholder keep any womaa 
within his house, that hath 2^y sickness of bienning, 
but that she be put out upon pain of making a fyne 
onto the lord of C shillings/* u pto n . 

" T/us he Damascus, be thou cursed Grin J Cain a 
supposed to have killed his brother on the spot where 
Damascus was built. See the Fdyckromam and 
Maundtxille*s Travels. 

>• _M> pil'd esteemed.] Mr. Steevens interprets 
piled to be pillaged or stripped of honours, and other 
editors read r/^-esteemed. 

*' Pucelle Of* puzzel, dolphin or dogfish,] Fuzsd 
means a drah or dirty xcench, placed contemptuouslj 
in opposition to Pucelle, as dogfish is to the Dauphin 
or Dolphin, as that princess title was anciently spelt. 

*^ Than Rhodq>e*«] Rhodopc wasa famous strumpet, 
who acquired great riches by her trade. The least 
but most finished of the Egyptian pyramids was built 
by her. Pliny, lib. 36. cap. xiL 

" ^-^^^c^er of Darius,] When Alexander the Great 
took the city of Gaza, the metropolis of Syria, amidst 
the other spoils and wealth of Darius treasured up 
there, he found an exceeding rich and beautiful little 
chest or casket, and asked those about him what they 
thought fittest to be laid up in it* When they had 
severally delivered their opinions, he told them, he 
esteemed nothing so worthy to be preserved in it as 
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Hornet's lUdd. Vide Plutarckutn in Vit& Aiexandri 
Magni. Theobald. 

'* Fronii^ this briar pluck a white rose with me.] This 
is given as the original of the two badges of the houses 
of York and Lancaster^ whether truly or not^ is no 
great matter. But the proverbial expression of saying 
a thing under the rose, I am persuaded^ came from 
thence. When the nation had ranged itself into two 
great factions, under the uhite and red rose^ and were 
perpetually plotting and counterplotting against one 
another, then, when a matter of faction was com- 
municated by either party to his friend in the same 
quarrel, it was natural for him to add, that he said 
it under the rose ; meaning that, as it concerned the 
faction, it was religiously to be kept secret. 

WARBURTOK. 

This is ingenious ! What pity, that it is not learned 
too ?— ^The rose (as the fables say) was the symbol 
of silence, and consecrated by Cupid to Harpocrates, 
to conceal the lewd pranks £>f his mother. So com- 
mon a book as Lloyd's Dictionary might have in- 
structed Dr. Warburton m this. •' Hulc Harpocrati 
Cupido Veneris filius parentis suae rosam dedit in 
munus, ut scilicet si quid licentius dictum, vel actum 
sit in convivid, sciant tacenda esse omnia. Atque 
idcirco veteres ad finem convivii sub rosa, Anglic^ 
under the rose, transacta esse omnia ante digressum 
contestabantiir ; cujus' forms vis eadem esset, atque 
ista, Mio'ojixyeifAOva avifjtvrav, Probant banc rem 
versus qui reperiuntur in marmore : 

VOL. VIII. K 
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" Est rosa iios Veneris, cujas quo furta laierent 
** Harpocntti matris dona dicavit amor. 

'' Inde rosam mensis hospes sospendit amicis^ 
** Convivae ut sub ea dicta tacenda sciant.** 

UPTOW. 

'^ Enter Mortimer.] Shakspeare has departed from 
the truth of lustory to effect this meeting of Mortimer 
and Rich^d Plantagenet. bdwakos* MS, Notes. 

" umpire of men*s miseries,'] t. e. he who 

concludes misery. The expression, as Dr. Jdmsoo 
remarks, is harsh and forced. 

'^ Thau art my heir; the rest, I wish tkee gather :'\ 
The sense is, — I acknowledge thee to be my heir ; 
the OMisequences which may be collected from theoce, 
I recommend it to thee to draw. heath. 

^ The Parliament'House.] The scene is here laid in 
London, whereas tlus parliament was held at Leicester. 

^' — bkhora mate*-] A student. It is used as a 
term of conteraipt to bookish men. 

•* — reguerdon — ] Reconspence. 

^ — ^practisants :] Practice, in the langa^;e of 
that time, waa treachery, and perhaps in the softer 
sense stratagem, Practisants are therefore confederates 
m stratagems. johnsok. 

^ '^stoiU Pentegon, m ku litter.] Dr. Grey points 
out the following passage in Harding's Chroaide, 
speaking of Uther Pendragon : 
*' For which the king ordain'd a horse-litter 
*' To bear^ him so then unto Verolame, 
** Where Ocea lay, and Oysa also in fear. 
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^* That saint Albones now higbt of nobk fimie, 
*^ Bet down the waUes; but to him forth they came, 
" Where in battayle Ocea and Oysa were slayn. 
'' The fielde he had^ and thereof was fidl fiiyne.** 
^ that haughty tconff cfh€r$ 

Have battered me Wee roaring canfum^hot^ How 
these lines came hither I know not $ there was no- 
thing in the speech of Joan haughty or violent^ it was 
all soft entreaty and noild expostulation, joh wsov. 

Haughty does not mean violent in this place, but 
tleoated, Mgk-^nrited. It is used in a similar sense, in 
two other passages in this very play. In a pieoedii^ 
sc||ne Mortimer says: 

*^ But mark ; as in this haughty, great attempt, 
** They laboured to plant the rightful heir——*." 
And again, in the next scene, Talbot says : 
'' Knights of the Garter were of noble birth, 
'' Valiant, and virtuous 3 full of Aatig^ courage.** 
At the first interview with Joan, the Dauphin says : 
** Thou hast astonish'd me with thy high terms ;'* 
meaning, by her high terms, what Burgundy here calb 
her haughty words* M. masok. 

*^ —who so draaas a amord, 'tis present death 3] 
Shakspeare wrote : 

draws u sword i'th* presence 't*s death ; 
i. e. in the court, or in the presence chamber. 

WARBURTOV* 

This reading cannot be right, because, as Mr. Ed- 
wards observed, it cannot be pronounced. It is, how- 
ever, a good comment, as it shews the author's mean* 

ing. JOHNSON. 
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I believe the line should be written as it is in &e 
folio: 

That, who so draws a «vor(f^— — 
i. e. (as Dr. Warburton has observed) with a menace 
in the <x)uit, or in the presence chamber. 

STEEVENS. 

*^ —repugn—] Is to resist » 

^ —rive — ] To rrce their artillery seems here to 
mean to charge thdm so much as to endanger their 
bursting or rirnng, to l let* 

M ^m^noble Talbot stood.] For what reason this scene 
is written in rhyme^ I cannot guess. If Shakspeare 
had not in other plays mingled his rh}nnes and blank 
verses in the same manner^ I should have suspected 
that this dialogue had been a part of some other poem 
which was never finished^ and that being loath to 
throw his labour away, he inserted it here. 

JOHNSON. 

^ And like me to — ] Sir T. Hanmer reads leave me. 

^* Trnimphantdeath,smear*dvnthcsp^Yitjl] Death 
dishonoured by captivity^ 

*• — — r£^f«ig-wood.] Wood is mad, 

M .^m Frenchmen's blood:] The return of rh3rme 
where young Talbot is again mentioned, and in no 
other place, strengthens the suspicion that these verses 
were originally part of some other work, and were 
copied here only to save the trouble of composing new. 

JOHNSON. 

^ — a giglot wench :] A giglot is a vanton. 
^ ** What ! is my lord of Winchester instaWd, 

And caWd unto a cardinoTs degree f] This (saji 
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Mr. Edwards) argues a great forgetfulness in the poet. 
In the first act Gloster says : 

'* 1*11 canvas thee in thy broad cardinaPs hat :" 
and it is strange that the duke of Exeter should not 
know of his advancement. 

^ ye charming spells, and periapts;] Charms 

sow'd up. Ezek, xiii. 18 : '' Woe to them that sow 
pillows to all arm-holes^ to hunt souls.** pope. 

Periapts were worn about the neck as preservatives 
from disease or danger. Of these, the first chapter of 
St. John's Gospel was deemed the most efficacious. 

8TEBVBN8. 

*^ " monarch of the north^J The north was always 
supposed to be the particular habitation of bad spirits. 
Milton, therefore, assembles the rebel angels in the 
north. JOHKSON. 

The boast of Lucifer in the xivth chapter of Ismah 
is said to be, that he xoill sit upon the mount of the 
congregratum, in the sides of the nordi. steevens. 

'^ Mad, natural graces^ So the old copy. The 
modem editors have been content to read her natural 
graces. By the word mad^ however, I believe the 
poet only meant wild or uncultivated. In the former 
of these significations he appears to have used it in 
Othello: 

'' h e she lov'd prov'd mad.'* 
which Dr. Johnson has properly interpreted. We 
caU a wild girl, to this day, mad^cap. 

Mad, in some of the ancient books of gardening, is 
lased as an epithet to plants which grow rampant and 

wild. STEXVEK8. 
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9» ——timeless end death f ] Timeksi is tmiimefy. 

^ Decrepit miser !] Miter has hi^re the Latin sense, 
foretched, pitiful. 

*i — — fo obstacle !] t. e, so obstinate. 

** Alenfon ! that notorious Machiavel !] Machiaod 
being mentioned somewhat before his time> this line 
is by some of the editors given to the players, and 
ejected from the text. j o h nso k. 

^ ——poison*d voice,] Mr. Pope read pmoii'd voice. 

^* b alefal enemies.] Baleful is sorraoful; I 

therefore rather imagine that we should read — baneful, 
hurtful, or mischievous. j o r y so k. 

Baleful had anciently the same meaning as baneful. 
It is an epithet very fi:equently bestowed on poisonous 
plants and reptiles. So, in Bjomeo and Juliet : 
" With biUefiil weeds, and precious-juiced floti^ers." 

STBBVSlfS. 

^* Tfjfcm do censure me — ] To censure is here to 
judge. If in judging me, as Dr. Johnson says, ytm 
consider the past fraUties of your awn youth. 
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This and the third part of Xing Henry VI. contain 
that troublesome period of this princess reign which 
took in the whole contention between the houses of 
York and Lancaster. The present scene opens with 
king Henry's marriage, which was in the twenty- 
third year of his reign [A.D. 1445] 3 and closes with 
the first battle fought at St. Alban*s^ and won by the 
York ^tion, in the thirty-third year of his reign : so 
that it comprises the histoiy and transactions of ten 
years. thbobald. 

It is apparent that this play begins where the former 
ends, and continues the series of transactions of which 
it presupposes the first part already known, lliis is 
a sufficient proof that the second and third parts 
were not written without dependance on the first, 
though they were printed as containing a complete 
period of history. johnson. 



Persons Represented. 



King Hbnet the Sixth : 

Humphrey^ DiUce o/'Gloster, hii uncle. 

Cardinal Beaufort^ Bishop of Winchester, great wide 

to the king. 
Richard Plavtage¥£t> Duke of York : 
Edward and Richard^ his sons. 

Duke of SOMERHET, 'I 

Duke of Suffolk, i 

Duke of Buckingham, >ofthe kings party. 

Lurd Clifford, I 

Young Clifford, his son^ J 

£ar/ of Salisbury, 1 r^i tr i r a- 

Earl 0/ Warwick, 1 "•^^^ ^o^''^^^' 

LordScALES, Governor of the Tower. Lord Say. 
Sir Humphrey Stafford, and his brother. Sir 

John Stanley. 
A Sea-captain, Mastet, and Master's Mate, and 

Walter Whitmore. 
Tvxp Gentlemen, prisoners with Suffolk. 
A Herald, Vaux. 
Hume and Southwell, two priests, 
Bolingbroke, a Conjurer. A spirit raised by him, 
TfiOMAS Horner, an Armourer, Peter, his man. 
Clerk of Chatham. Mayor of Saint Alban*s, 
SiMPCOX, an Impostor. Two Murderers, 
Jack Cade> a Rebel: 
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Georgx^ Johv, Dick^ Smith, tie Weaoer, 

Michael, 4*^. hisfoUofwers, 
Alexander Iden, a Kentish Gentleman, 

Margaret, Queen to King Henry, 

Eleanor, Dwhess of Gloster. 

Margery Jourdain, a Witch, Wife to Simpcox. 

Lords, Ladies, and Attendants; Petitioners, Aldermen^ 
a Beadle, Sheriff^, and Officers; Citizens, Prentices^ 
Falconers, Guards, Soldiers, Messengers, Spc. 

SCENE, dispersedfy in various parts of England. 
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ACT I. SCENE J. 

London. A Room of state m the Palace, 

Flourish of trumpets: then hautboys. Enter, on one 
side. King Henrt^ Duke of Glostbr, Salis- 
BUET^ Warwick, and Cardinal Beaufort-; on 
the other. Queen MaroareTj led in by Suffolk $ 
Y0RK9 Somerset, Buckingham, and Others, 
following. 

Si^olk. As by year high imperial majesty 
I had in charge at my depart for France, 
As procurator to your excellence. 
To marry princess Margaret for your giaoe; 
S09 in the famom ancient city. Tours, — 
In presence of the kings of France and Sicil, 
The dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, and 

Alen^on, 
Seven earls, twelve barons, twenty reverend bishops,—* . 
I have perform*d my task, and was espous'd : 
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And humbly now upon my bended knee> 
In sight of England and her lordly peers^ 
Deliver up my title m the queen 
To your most gracious hands, that are the substance 
Of that great shadow I did represent ; 
The happiest gift that ever marquess gave. 
The fsurest queen that ever king receiv*d. 
K. Hen. Suffolk, arise. — Welcome, queen Mar- 
garet : 
I can express no kinder sign of love. 
Than this kind kiss.— O Lord, that lends me life. 
Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness ! 
For thou hast given me, in this beauteous face, 

* A world of earthly blessings to my soul, 

* If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. 

' Q. Mar, Great king of England, and my gracious 
lord; 
' The mutual conference that my mind hath had— 
' By day, by night j waking, and in my dreams ^ 

* In courtly company, or at my beads,— >» 
' With you mine alder-liefest sovereign, 
' Makes me the bdder to salute my king 

' With ruder terms 5 such as my wit affords^ 
' And oves-joy of heart doth minister. 
' K. Hen. Her sight did ravish : but her grace in 
speech, 
' Her words y-clad with wisdom's majesty, 
' Makes me, from wondering, fall to weeping joys 3 
^Such is the fuinesi of my heart's coateBt— 
' Lords, with one cheeriil voice welcome my love. 
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AH, Long live queen Mai^garet^ £ngland*8 happiness ! 
Q. Mar, We thank you all. [Flourish. 

Suf, My lord protector, so it please your grace. 
Here are the articles of contracted peace. 
Between our sovereign and the French king Charles^ 
* For eighteen months concluded by consent. 

Glo. [readsJ] Imprimis, // is agreed between the 
French kmg^ Charles, and IVtUiam de la Poole, marquess 
qfSvffolk, ambassador for Henry king of England, — that 
the said Henry shall espouse the lady Margaret, daughter 
unto Rtignier king of Napks, SiciUa, and Jerusalem ; 
and crown her queen of England, ere the thirtieth of 

May next ensuing, ltexn,^^That the duchy of Ai^ou 

and the county of Maine, shall be released and delivered 
to the king her father — 

K, Hen, Uncle, how now ? 

Glo, Pardon me, gracious lord ; 

Some sudden qualm hath struck me at the heart. 
And dimmed mine eyes, that I can read no further. 

K. Hen, Uncle of Winchester, I pray, read on. 

Win* Item, — // is further agreed between them,-^ 
that the duchies of Anjou and Maine shall be released 
imd delivered over to the king her father; and she sent 
over of the king of England's own proper cost and charges, 
without having dowry, 

K, Hen, They please us well. — Lord marquess, 
kneel down ; 
We here create thee the first duke of Suffolk, 
And girt thee with the sword.— 
Cousin of York, we here discharge your grace 

VOL. VIII. M 
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From being regent in the parts of France, 
Till term of eighteen months be full eiqni^cL — 
Thanks, node Winchester, Oloster, Yock, and Buck- 
ingham, 
SomerBCt, Salisbtuy, and Warwick ; 
We thank you afl for this great fiiTour done. 
In entertainment to my princely queen. 
Come/let us in; and with all speed provide 
To see her coronation be perform'd. 

[EsemU Kmgy Qneen, and S^ifiM. 
Gh. Brare peers of England, pillars of the state, 
' To you duke Humphrey must unload his gric^ 
' Your griefy the common grief of idl the land. 
' What ! did my brother Henry spend his youth, 
' His valour, coin, and people, in the wan } 

* Did he so often lodge in open field, 

* In winter's cdd, and summer's parching heat, 
' To conquer France, his true inheritance } 

* And did my brother Bedford toil hb wits, 

* Tokeep by policy what Henry got ? 

* Have you yourselves, Somerset, Buckingham, 

' Brave York, Salisbury, and victorious Warwick, 

* Receiv'd deep scars in Franee and Normandy ? 

* Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myself 

* With all the learned council of the r«dm, 
' Study *d so long, sat in the council-house, 
' Early and late, debating to and fro 

' How France and Frenchmen might be kept ia awe! 

* And hath his highness in his in&ncy 

* Been crown*d in P^uris, in despite of foes; 
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' And shall these labours, and these hoDoars, di^ ? 

* Shall Henry's oooquesty Bedford's vigilance, 
' Your deeds ofwdac, and idl oar cioanselj die ? 
' O peers of Ei^land, shameful is this league 1 
' Fatal this marnage ! cancelling your fame ; 

' filotting your names from books of memory $ 
' Razing the chancten of your renown ^ 
' Defacing monuments of conquered France ) 
' Undoing all, as all had never been ! 

' Car. Nephewj what means this passionate dis* 
ooune? 
' This peroration with such circumstance ? 

* For France, 'tis ours; and we will keep it still. 

* Gh. Ay, uncle, we will keep it, if we can ; 

* But now it is impossible we should : 
Suffolk, the new-made duke that roles the roast, 
^ Hath given the duchies of Anjou and Mmne 

* Unto the poor king Reignier, whose large style 

* Agrees hot Iritb the leanness of his purse. 

* Sal. Now, by die death of him that died for all, 

* These counties were the keys of Normandy :— 
But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant son } 

' fVar. For grief that they are past recovery ; 
^ For, were there hope to conquer them again, 
' My sword should shed hot blood, mine eyes no tears. 
' Anjou and Maine I myself did win them both 3 
' Those provinces these arms of mine did conquer : 
' And are the cities, that I got with wounds, 
' Deliver'd up again with pe^eful woxds ? 
'MortDieu! 
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* York. For SufTolk^s duke— may he be suffocate^ 

* That dims the honour of this warlike isle ! 

* France should have torn and rent my very heart, 

* Before I would have 3rielded to this league. 
' I never read but £ngland*s kings have had 

' Large sums of gold, and dowries, with their wives : 
' And our king Henry g^ives away his own/ 
' To match with her that brings no vantages^ 

* Glo, A proper jest, and never heard before, 

* That Suffolk should demand a whole fifteenth, 

* For costs and charges in transporting her ! 

* She should have staid in France, and itarv*d in 

France, 

* Before— 

* Car. My lord of Gloster, now you grow too hot; 

* It was the pleasure of my lord the king. 

* Gh. My lord of Winchester, I know your mind; 

* *Tis not my speeches that you do mislike, 

* But *tis my presence that doth trouble you* 

* Rancour will out : Proud prelate, in thy fiice 
' I see thy fury : if I longer stay, 

' We shall begin our ancient bickerings.— 

Lordings, farewell -, and say, when I am gone, 

I prophesy 'd— France will be lost ere long. [Exit. 

Car. So, there goes our protector in a rage. 
Tis known to you, he is mine enemy : 

* Nay, more, an enemy unto you all ; 

* And no great friend, I fear me, to the king. 

* Consider, lords, — he is the next of blood, 

* And heir apparent to the £nglish crown | 
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* Had Henry got an empire by his marriage, 

* And all the wealthy kingdoms of the west^ 

* There's reason he should be displeas'd at it. 

* Look to it^ lords ; let not his smoothing words 

* Bewitch your hearts ; be wise> and circumspect. 
' What though the common people favour him, 

' Calling him — Humphrey, the good duke of Gloster ; 
' Clapping their hands, and crying with loud voice— 

* Jciu mamtain your royal excellence ! 

* With — God preserve the good duke Humphrey ! 

* I fear me, lords, for ail this flattering gloss, 

* He will be found a dangerous protector. 

* Buck. Why should he then protect our sovereign, 

* He being of age to govern of himself ?— 
' Cousin of Somerset, join you with me, 

^ And all together, — ^with the duke of Suffolk,— 

* We'll quickly hoise duke Humphrey from his seat. 

^ Car, This weighty business will not brook delay; 

* ni to the duke of Suffolk presently. [£jaY. 
' Som, Cousin of Buckingham, though Humphrey's 

pride, 

* And greatness of his place be grief to us, 
' Yet let us watch the haughty cardinal ; 

' His insolence is more intolerable 

' Than all the princes in the land beside ; 

f If Gloster be displac'd, he'll be protector. 

Buck, Or thou, or I, Somerset, will be protector, 

* Despight duke Humphrey, or the cardinal. 

[Exeunt Buckingham and, Somerset, 
Sal, Pride went before, ambition follows him. 
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' While these do labour for their own prefen&ent, 

' Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 

' I never saw but Humphrey duke of Gloster 

^ Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 

' Oft have I seen the haughtj cardinal — 

' More l&e a soldier^ than a man o*the church, 

' As stout, and proud, as he were loid of all,— 

* Swear like a ruffian, and demean himself 
' Unlike the ruler of a common-weal.— 

* Warwick my son, the comfort of my age ! 

' Tliy deeds, thy plainness, and thy house-keeping, 
' Hath won the greatest ft vour of the commons, 
' Excepting none but good duke Humphrey.— 

* And, brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 

* In bringing them to civil discipline ; 

* Thy late e]q>loits dcme in the heart of France^ 
f' When thoa wert regent for our soverdgn, 
^Have made thee fear*d, and honour*d, of the 

people : — 
' Join we together^ for the publick good ; 
' In what we can, to bridle and suppress 
f The pride of Suffolk, and the cardinal, 
' With Somersets and Buckingham's ambition ; 
' And, as we may, cherish duke Humphrey's deeds, 
^ While they do tend the profit of the land. 

* War. So God help Warwick, as he loves the 

land, 

* And common profit of his country ! 

* York. And so says York, for he hath greatest 

cause. 
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Sal. Then let's make haste bwbj, and look nnto 

the main. 
War, Unto the main ! O father^ Blaine is lost; 
That Maine, which by main force Warwick did win, 

* And would have kept, so long as Ineath did last : 
Main chance, &ther, you meant i but I meant Mune -, 
Which I will win from France, or else be slain. 

[^Exemti Wanokk and SalukNy. 
Tork, Anjou and Maine are given to the French ; 

* Paris is lost ; the state of Normandy 

* Stands on a tickle points now they are gone : 

* Suffolk concluded on the articles; 

* The peers agreed y and Henry was well pleas*d, 

* To change two dukedoms for a duke's feat daughter. 

* I cannot blame them all ; What is't to them ? 

* Tis thine they give away, and not their own. 

* Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their 

pillage, 

* And purchase friends, and give to courtezans, 

* Still revelling, like lords, till all be gone : 

* While as the silly owner of the goods 

* Weeps over them, and wrings his hapless hands> 

* And shakes his head, and trembling stands aloof, 

* While all is shar*d, and all is borne away; 

* Ready to starve, and dare not touch his own. 

* So York must sit, and fret, and bite his tongue, 

* While his own lands are bargain'd for, and sold. 

* Methmks, the realms of England, France, and Ire- 

land, 

* Bear that proportion to my flesh and blood. 
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* As did the fatal brand Altbea burn'd^ 

* Unto the prince's heart of Calydon. 

Anjou and Maine, both given unto the French ! 
Cold news for me ; for I had hope of France, 
Even as I have of fertile England's soil. 
A day will come, when York shall claim his own ; 
And therefore I will take the Nevils* parts. 
And make a show of love to proud duke Humphrey, 
And, when I spy advantage, claim the crown. 
For that's the golden mark I seek to hit : 
Nor shall proud Lancaster usurp my right. 
Nor hold the 8cq)ter in his childish fist^ 
Nor wear the diadem upon his head. 
Whose church-like humours fit not for a crown. 
Then, York, be still a while, till time do serve : 
Watch thou, and wake, when others be asleep. 
To piy into the secrets of the state ; 
Till Henry, surfeiting in joys of love. 
With his new bride, and England's dear-bought queeo^ 
And Humphrey with the peers be faU'n at jars : 
Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose. 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfum'd 5 
And in my standard bear the arms of York, 
To grapple with the house of Lancaster -, 
And, force perforce, I'll make him yield the crown, 
Whose bookish rule hath pull'd fair England down. 

[Exii. 
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SCENE II. 

The Same, A Room in the duke of Glo8ter*s house. 

Enter Glostek and the Duchess, 

Duch, Why droops my lord, like over-ripeQ*d corn^ 
Hanging the head at Ceres* plenteous load ? 

* Why doth the great duke Humphrey knit his 

brows, 

* As frowning at the iavoura of the world ? 

* Why are thine eyea fix'd to the sullen earth, 

* Gazing on that which seems to dim thy sight ? 
' What see*st thou there ? king Henry's diadem, 

* £nchas*d with all tlie honours of the world ? 

* If so, gaze on> and g^rovel on thy £ice, 

* Until thy head be circled with the same. 

' Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold : — 
' What, is*t too short ? 1*11 lengthen it with mine: 

* And, hav'mg both together heav'd it up, 

* We'll both together lift our heads to heaven -, 

* And never more abase our sight so low, 

* As to vouchsafe one glance unto the ground. 

' Gh, O Nell, s weetJNell, if thou dost love thy lord, 
' Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts : 
' And may that thought, when I imagine ill 
' Against my king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 
' Be my last breathing in this mortal world I 
' My troublous dream this night doth make me sad. 
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* Dwk. What dream'd my lord ? tell me^ and 1*11 
requite it 
^ With sweet rehearsal of my moraing's dream. 
^ Glo. Methought^ this staffs mine offioe-badge in 
courts 
' Was broke in twain -, by whom, I have forgot, 
' But, as I think, it was by the cardinal ; 
' And on the pieces of the brdLen wand 
' Were placed the heads of Edmond duke of Somerset, 
' And William de la Poole first duke of Sufiblk. 
'This was. my dream; what it doth bode, God 
knows. 
* Dock, TVit, this was nothing but an aipunent, 
That he, that breaks a stick of Gloster*s grove, 

* Shall lose his head for his presumption. 

' But list to me, my Humphrey, my sweet duke : 
Methoughti I sat in seat of majesty, 
In the cathedral church of Westminster, 
Andln that chair where kings and queens are crown'd j 
Where Henjry, and dame Margaret, kneel'd to me, 
' And on my head did set the diadem. 
' Glo. Nay, Sleanor, then must I chide outright : 

* Presunq^nous dame, ill-nurtur'd Eleanor ! 
Art thou not second woman in the realm ; 
And the protector's wife, belov'd of hnn } 

* Hast thou not worldly pleasure at command, 

* Above the reach or compass of thy thought ? 
And wilt thou still be hanunering treachery, 

** To tumble down thy husband, and thyself. 
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* From top of bonour to disgrace's feet? 
Away from me, and let me hear no more. 

'DmcA. What» what^mylord! az6 yon so chderidc 
^ With £leanor, for telling but her dream } 

* Next time» 1*11 keep my dreams mito myself^ 

* And not be checked. 

' Glo. Nay, be not angry, I am pleas*d again. * 

Either a Messenger. 

' Met, My lord protector, *tis his highness* pleasure, 
' You do prepare to ride unto Saint Albans, 
' Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. 

Gh. I go.-— Come, lii^, thou wilt ride with us ? 

' Dueh. Yes, my good lord, 1*11 follow, presently. 

[ExewU Glofter and Meuenger. 

* Follow I.must, I cannot go before, 

* While Gloster bears this base and humble mind. 

* Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

* 1 would remove these tedious stumbling-blocks, 

* And smooth my way upon their headless necks : 

* And, being a woman, I will not be slack 

* To play my part in fortune's pageant. 

' Where are you there ? Sir John ! nay, fear not, 

man, 
' We are alone ; here's none but thee, and I. 

Enter HuMB. 

Hume, Jesu preserve your royal majesty ! 

' Duck. What sa/st thou, majesty ! 1 dm but grsu:e. 
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^ Hume, But^ by the grace of God^ and Hume*s 
advice, 
'Your grace's title shall be multiply*d. 
Duch, What say*st thou, man? hast thou as yet 
conferr'd 
With Margery Jourdain, the cunning witch ; 
And Roger Bolingbroke, the conjurer > 
And will they undertake to do me good ? 

' Hume, This they have promised, — to show your 
highness 
A spirit raised from depth of under ground, 
' That shaU make answer to such questions, 
' As by your grace shall be propounded him. 

' Duch. It is enough' -, I'll think upon the questions: 
' When from saint Albans we do make return, 
' We'll see these things efiected to the full. 
' Here, Hume, take this reward j make merry, man, 
' With thy confederates in this weighty cause. 

[^Exii Ducktss, 
^ Hume, Hume must make merry with the duchess' 
gold J 
' Marry, and shall. But, how now. Sir John Hume? 

* Seal up your lips, and give no words but — mum ! 
' The business asketh silent secrecy. 

* Dame £leanor gives gold, to bring the witch : 

* Gold cannot come amiss, were she a devil. 
' Yet have I gold, flies from another coast : 

' I dare not say, from, the rich cardinal, 

' And from the great and new-made duke of Suffolk; 
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^ Yet I do find it so : fbr^ to be plain, 

' They, knowing dame Eleanor's aspiring humour, 

' Have hired me to undermine the duchess, 

^ And buz these conjurations in her brain. 

* Th^ say, A crafty knave does need no broker } 

* Yet am I Suffolk and the cardinal's broker. 

* Hume, if you take not heed, you shall go near 

* To call them both— a pair of crafty knaves. 

* Well, so it stands : And thus, I fear, at last, 

* Hume*s knavery will be the duchess* wreck j 

* And her attainture will be Humphrey's &I1: 

* Sort how it will, I shall have gold for all. lExU, 

SCENE IIL 

The Same, A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Peter, and Others, with Petitions. 

* 1 Pet. My masters, let's stand dose j my lord 

* protector will come this way by and by, and then 
' we may deliver our supplications in the quill. 

' 2 Pet. Marry, the lord protect him, for he's a good 
' man ! Jesu bless him ! 

Enter Suffolk, and Queen Makoarbt. 

* 1 Pet. Here 'a comes, methinks, and the queen 

* witli him : I'll be the first, sure. 

* 2 Pet. Come back, fool -, this is the duke of 
' Suffolk, and not my lord protector. 
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* Suf. How now^ fellow ? wonld'sfc anjUaag wxtb 
'me? 

' 1 Pet. I pray^ my k»d> pardon mo ! I Xo6k 3ns 
' for my lord piDteGtor. 

',^. Afar, [reading the sapencription.] To my 
* lord protector ! axe your supfdicatiooa to his kxd* 
'ship? Let me see them : What is tlune ? 

' Fet. Mine is^ an*t please yoof grace> against John 
' Goodman^ my lord cardinal's man^ for keeping my 
' house> and lands^ tod wife and all, from aoe. 

Suf.Thj wife too? that is some wrong, indeed 
—What's your*8 ?—What*8 here ! [few^.} Agmd 
the duke of&vffdk^for encloting the commom ofMdfmd. 
—How now, sir knave ? 

2 Vet. Alas, sir, I am hut a poor petitioner of oar 
whole townsh^ 

Veter, [presenting Ms petition.'] Against my master, 
Thomas Homer, £or saying. That the duke of York 
was rightful heir to the crown. 

* Q. Mar. What say*st thou ? Did the dulK of 

* York say, he was rightful heir to the crown ? 

' Peter. That my master was ! No, forsooth : my 
' master said. That he was ; and that the kh^ was an 

• usurper. 

Suf. Who is there ? [Enter Smwa/*.]— Take this 
fellow in, and send for his master with a pursuivant 
presently : — we'll hear more of your matter hefbre 
the king. [Exeunt Servants, with Peter. 

* Q. Mot. And as for you, that love to be protected 
' Under the wings of our protector's grace. 
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* Be^ your foitt anew^ and sue to him. 

[Tears thepetitUmi, 

* Away, base collions ! — Suffolk^ let Ibem go. 

* Aii. Come, let*8 be gone. lEgnmi PctUianers, 

* Q. Mar. My lord of Sufiblk^ say^ is this the 

guise, 

* Is this the fiMhion in the court of England ? 

* Is this ihft goreniment of Britain's isle^ 

* And thb the royalty of Albion's king i 

* What, shall kii^i; Henry be a pupU still, 

* Under the sorly Gloster's governance ? 

* Am I a qneen in title and in style, 

* And must be made a subject to a duke ? 
' I tell thee, Poole, when in the city Tours 
*, Thou nm'st a tilt in honour of my k>ve, 

' And stol'st away the ladies* hearts of France ; 
' I thought, king Henry had resembled thee, 
' In courage^ courtship, and proportioil : 
^ But all his mind is bent to holiness, 

* To number Ave* Maries on his beads : 

* His cham^ons are — the prophets, and apostles; 

* His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ; 

* His study is his tilt-yard, and his loves 

* Are brasen images of canoniz*d saints. 

^ I would, the college of the cardinals ^ 

* Would choose him pope, and carry him to Ronlll 

* And set the triple crown upon his head ; 

* That were a state fit for his holiness. 

' Srf. Madam, be patient : as I was cause 
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' Your highness came to Englandj so will i 
' In England work your grace*s full content. 

* Q. Mar. Beside the haught protecten-^ have w0 

Beaufort^ 

* The imperious churchman ; Somerset, Buckingham, 

* And grumbling York : and not the least of these, 

* But can do more in England than the king. 

* Suf, And he of these, that can do most of aU, 

* Cannot do more in England than the N^svils : 

* Salisbuiy^ and Warwick, are no simple peers. 

' Q. Mar, Not all these lords do vex me half so 
much, 
' As that proud dame, the lord protector*8 wife. 

* She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 
' More like an empress, than duke Humphrey's wife; 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen r 

* She bears a duke*s revenues on her back, 

* And in her heart she scorns our poverty : 

* Shall I not live to be avftng*d on her ? 

* Contemptuous base-bom callat as she is, 

' She vaunted 'mongst her minions t*other day. 
The very train of her worst wearing-gown 
Was better worth than all my father's lands, 
^ Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter. 
' Suf, Madam, myself have lim'd a bush for her; 

* And plac'd a quire of such enticing birds, 

* That she will light to listen to the lays, 

* And never mount to trouble you again. 

* So, let her rest : And, madam, list to me ^ 
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* For I am bold to counsel yon in this. 

* Although we fency not the cardinal, 

* Yet must we join with him, and with the lords, 

** Till we have brought duke Humphrey in disgrace. 

* As for the duke of York, — this late complaint 

* Will make but little for his benefit : 

* So, one by one, well weed them all at last, 

* And you yourself shall steer the happy helm. 

Enter King Hen rt, YorKj and Somerset^ converse 
ittg.with kirn; Duke and Duchess of Glostzvl, 
Car<i!i'iui/BBAUFORT, Buckingham^ Salisburt^ 
aik/.Warwick. 

K. Hen, For mypartj noble lords^ I care not 
which i 
Or Somerset, or York, all*s one to me. 

York. If York have ill demean*d himself in France, 
Then let him be denay*d the regentship. 

Som, If Somerset be unworthy of the place^ 
Let York be regent, I will yield to him. 

War. Whether your grace be worthy, yea, or no. 
Dispute not that} York is the worthier. 

Car. Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters speak. 

fFar. The cardinal's not my better in the field. 

Buck. .All in this presence are thy betters, War- 
wick. 

War. Warwick may live to be the best of all. 

* Sal. Peace, son j and show some reason, 

Buckingham, 

* Why Somerset should be preferr*d in this. 

VOL* VIII. N 
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* Q. Mar. Becatue the king^ forsooth^ wiU hate 

it 80. 

' Glo. Madam, the king is old enough himself 
' To give his oensore: these are no w<Hnen*s matters. 

Q. Mar, If he be old enough^ what needs jour 
grace 
' To be protector of his excellence ? 

' G/b. Madam, I am protector of the realm; 
' And, at his pleasure, will resign my place. 

' Sttf, Resign it then, and leave thine insolence. 
' Since thou wert king, (as who is king, but thou ?) 
' The commonwealth hath daily run to wreck : 

* Tlie Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the seas ; 

* And all the peers and nobles of the realm 

* Have been as bondmen to thy sovereignty. 

* Car. The commons hast thou rack*d; the clergy's 

bags 

* Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 

* Swn, Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's 

attire, 

* Have cost a mass of publick treasury. 

* Buck, Thy cruelty in execution, 

* Upon ofienders, hath exceeded law, 

* And left thee to the mercy of the law. 

* Q. Mar, Thy sale of offices, and towns in 

France, — 

* If they were known, as the su^iect is great, — 

* Would make thee quickly hop without thy head. 

[Exit Gioster, The Queen drops her fan. 
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' Give me my fen : What, minion ! can jon not? 

[Gives the Duchess a box on the ear, 
' I (try 70U tneny, madam; Was it 70U ? 
' Duch. Was't I ? yea, I it was, proud French- 
woman : 
'Could I cdme near your beauty with my nails, 
I*d set my ten commandnients ill your face. 

K. Hen, Sweet aunt, be quiet } 'twas against her 

wiU. 
' Duch, Against her will ! Good king, look to't in 
time } 

* She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby : 

* Though in this place most master wear no breeches. 
She shall not strike dame Eleanor unreveng'd. 

[Exit Duchess. 

* Buck, Lord cardinal, I will follow Eleanor, 

* And listen after Humphrey, how he proceeds : 

* She's tickled now) her fume can need no spurs, 
^ She'll gallop fest enough to her destruction. 

[£^ Buckingham. 

Re-enter Glostbr. 

* Glo, Now, lords, my choler being over-blown 

* With walking once about the quadrangle, 

* I come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 

* As for your spiteful false objections, 

* Prove them, and I lie open to the law : 

* But God in mercy so deal with my soul, 

* As I in duty love my king and country ! 

* But, to the matter that we have in hand :— ^ 
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* I say, my sovereign, York is meetest man 

* To be your regent in the realm of France. 

* Suf, Before we make election, give me leave 
' To show some reason, of no little force, 

' That York is most unmeet of any man. 

' York, I'll tell thee, Suffolk, why I am unmeet. , 
' First, for I cannot flatter thee in pride : 

* Next, if I be appointed for the place, 

* My lord of Somerset will keep me here, 

* Without discharge, money, or furniture, 

* Till France be won into the Dauphin's hands. 

* Last time, I danc'd attendance on his will, 
^ Till Paris was besieg*d, famish*d, and lost. 

* War, That I can witness ; and a fouler &ct 
t Did never traitor in the land commit. 

Snf, Peace, head-strong Warwick ! 

War, Image of pride, why should I hold my peace ? 

Enter Set^ants of Suffolk, bringing iti Hokner 

and Pbt£R. 

Suf, Because here is a man accus*d of treason : 
Pray God, the duke of York excuse himself! 

* York, Doth any one accuse York for a traitor ? 

* K. Hen. What mean'st thou, Suffolk ? tell me : 

What are these ? 
' Snf. Please it your majesty, this is the man 
' That doth accuse his master of high treason : 
' His words were these; — that Richard, duke of York, 
' Was rightful heir unto the English crown; 
' And that your majesty was an usurper. 
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' K. Hen. Say, man, were these thy words ? 

Hon An*t shall please your majesty, I never said 
nor thought any such matter : God is my witness, I 
am falsely accus'd by the villain. 

' Pet. By these ten bones, my lords, [holding vp 

* his hands."] he did speak them to me in the. garret 
' one night, as we were scouring my lord of York's 
' armour. 

* York. Base dunghill villain, and mechanical, 

* 1*11 have thy head for this thy traitor's speech : — 

* I do beseech your royal majesty, 

* Let him have all the rigour of the law. 

Hor, Alas, my lord, hang me, if ever I spake the 
words. My accuser is my prentice ; and when I did 
correct him for his fault the other day, he did vow 
upon his knees he would be even with me : I have 
good witness of this 5 therefore, I beseech your ma- 
jesty, do not cast away an honest man for a villain's 
accusation. 

K. Hen. Uncle, what shall we say to this in law ? 

' Gh. This doom, my lord, if I may judge. 
' Let Somerset be regent o'er the French, 
' Because in York this breeds suspicion : 
' And let these have a day appointed them 
' For single combat, in convenient place j 

* For he hath witness of his servant's malice : 

' This is the law, and this duke Humphrey's doom. 

K. Hen. Then be it so. My lord of Somerset, 
We make your grace lord regent o'er the French. 

Som. I humbly thank your royal majesty. 
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Hor. And I accept the combat willingly. 

Pet. Alas, my lord, I cannot figbt; * for God's 

* sake, pity my case ! the spite of man prevaileth 

* against me. O, Lord have mercy upon me ! I shall 

* never be able to fight a blow : O Lord, my heart ! 
Glo. Sirrah, or you must fight, or dse be hanged. 

' K, Hen, Away with them to prison: and the day 
' Of combat shall be the last of the next month.— 

* Come, Somerset, we'll see thee sent away. 

SCENE IV. 

The Same. The Duke o/Gloster^s Garden, 
pnter Margery Joy rdain^ Hume, Southwell^ 

OltJBoLINPBROKB. 

* Hvme. Come, m3Mnaster8 ; the duchess, I tell 

* you, expects performance of your promises. 

* Baling. Master Hume, we ^re therefore pro- 

vided: 

* Will her ladyship behold and hear our exorcisms ? 

* Hume Ay J What else ? fear you not her courage. 

* Baling. I have hear4 her reported to be a woman 

* of an invincible spirit ! But it shall be convenient, 

* master Hume, that you be by her aloft, while we 

* be busy below ; and so, I pray you, go in God's 

* name, and leave us. lExii Hume.] * Mother 
' Jourdain, be you prostrate, and grovel on the earth t*— 

* John Southwell, read you \ and let us to our work. 
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Enter Duchess, abaoe. 

* Duck, Well said, my masters ; and welcome all. 
^ To this geer) the sooner the better. 

* BoUng. Patience, good lady ; wizards know their 

times: 
Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night, 
' The time of night when Troy was set on fire $ 
' The time when scritch-owls cry, and bandogs howl, 
' And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their graves, 
' That time best fits the work we have in hand. 
' Madam, sit you, and fear not; whom we raise, 
' We will make fiist within a hallow'd verge. 

[Here they perform the ceremonies appertmning, and 
make the circle ; Bolingbroke, or SouthweV, reads, 
Cowjuro te, Spc. It thunders (uid lightens terribly ; 
then the spirit riseth. 

* Spir. Adsum. 

* M. Jourd. Asmath, 

* By the eternal God, whose name and power 

* Hum tremblest at, answer that I shall ask 5 

* For, till thou speak, thou shalt not pass fiiom hence. 

* J^r. Ask what thou wilt : — That I had said and 

done! 
. BoUfig. First, of the king. What shall of him be^ 
come? [Reading out of a paper. 

Spir. The duke yet lives, that Henry shall depose 3 
But him outlive, and die a violent death. 

[As the Spirit speaks, Southwell writes the answer. 
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Boimg. What fate awaits the duke of Suffolk f 

Spir, By Water shall he die, and take his end. 

Boling, What shall befall the duke of Somerset f 

Spir. I^t him shun castles ; 
Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains. 
Than where castles mounted stand. 
' Have done, for more I hardly can endure. 

' Boling, Descend to darkness, and thebiuning lake : 
' False fiend, avoid ! 

[Thunder and lightning. Spirit descends. 

Enter York oiu/ Buckingham, hastily, with their 

guards, and others, 

* York, lay hands upon these traitors, and their 

trash. 
' Beldame, I think, we watched you at an inch. — 
' What, madam, are you there ? the king and com- 
monweal 
' Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains > 

* My lord protector will, I doubt it not, 

' See you well guerdoned for these good deserts. 

* Duch, Not half so bad as thine to England's 

king, 

* Injurious duke; that threat'st where is no cause. 

* Buck, True, madam, none at all. What call 

you this ? [Shewing her the papers, 

' Away with them 3 let them be clapp*d up close> 

* And kept asunder: — You, madam, shall with us:— 

* Stafford, take her to thee. — 

[Exit Duchess from abcce. 
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' We*ll see your trinkets here all forthcombg 5 
' All. — Away ! 

[Exeunt guards, with South, Bding, Sf^c, 
* York. Lord Buckingham^ methinks^ you watch*d 
her well : 

* A pretty plot, well chosen to huild upon ! 
Now, pray, my lord, let's see the devil's writ. 
What have we here ? ["Reads, 
The duke yet lives, that Henry shall depose ; 

But him outlive, and die a violent death. 

* Why, this is just, 

* Aio te, JEadda, Romanos xdncere posse. 
Well, to the rest : 

Tell me, what fate awaits the duke of Suffolk ? 
By Water shaU he die, and take his end, — 
What shall betide the duke of Somerset f 
Let him shun castles ; 
Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains. 
Than where castles mounted stand, 

* Come, come, my lords; 

* These oracles are hardily attain'd, 
^ . ♦ And hardly understood. 

' The king is now in progress towards saint Albans, 
' With him, the husband of this lovely lady : 

* Thither go these news, as fast as horse can carry 

them; 
' A sorry breakfast for my lord protector. 

' Buck, Your grace shall give me leave, my lord of 
York, 
' To be the post, in hope of his reward. 
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' York, At your jdeasore^ my good lord.— Who's 
' within there, ho ! 

Enter a Servant. 

* Invite my lords of Salisbury, and Warwick^ 
' To sup with me to-morrow night.— Away ! 

lEieimt, 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 

Saint Albans, 

Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, Glostik, 
Cardinal, and Suffolk, with Falconers kolkung. 

' Q. Mar, Believe me, lords, for flying at the 
brook, 
' I saw not better sport these seven jears* day : 
' Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high 5 
And^ ten to one, old Joan had not gone out 

' K, Hen, But what a point, my lord, your falcon 
made, 

* And what a pitch she flew above the rest !«— 

* To see how God in all his creatures works ! 

* Yea, man and birds, are fain of climbing high. 
Suf. No marvel, an it like your majesty. 

My lord protector's hawks do tower so well j 
They know, their master loves to be aloft, 

* And bears his thoughts above his falcon*8 pitch. 

' Glo. My lord, 'lis but a base ignoble mind 
' That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. 

' Car, I thought as much > he*d be above the 

clouds. 
' Glo, Ay, my lord cardinal ; How think you by 
that? 
Were it not good, your grace could fly to heaven ? 
♦ K. Hen. The treasury of everlasting joy ! 
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' Car, Thy heaven is on earth j thine eyes and 
thoughts 
' Beat on a crown, the treasure of thy heart ; 
Pemitious protector, dangerous peer. 
That smoothest it so with king and commonweal ! 

' Gio. What, cardinal, is your priesthood grown 
peremptory ? 
* Xantanie animis coElestibus irx f 
' Churchmen so hot? good uncle, hide such malice; 
' With such holiness can you do it ? 

' Suf. No malice, sir; no more than well becomes 
' So good a quarrel, and so bad a peer. 

Glo* As who, my lord ? 

Suf, Why, as you, my lord j 

An*t like your lordly lord-protectorship. 

Glo, Why, Suffolk, England knows thine insolence. 

Q. Mar, And thy ambition, Gloster. 

K. Hen. I pr'jrthee, peace, 

Crood queen; and whet not on these furious peers. 
For blessed are the peacemakers on earth. 

Car. Let me be blessed for the peace I make. 
Against this proud protector, with my sword ! 

Glo, * Faith, holy uncle^ 'would 'twere come to 
that ! [Aside to the Cardinal. 

' Car. Marry, when thou dar*st. * [Aside. 

' Glo. Make up no factious numbers for the matter, 
' In thine own person answer thy abuse. [Aside. 

' Car. Ay, where thou dar*st not peep: an iif thou 
dar*st, 
' This evening, on the east side of the grove. [Aside. 
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• K. Hen. How now, my lords ? 

' Car, Believe me, cousin Gk>ster, 

* Had not your man put up the fowl so suddenly, 

* We had had more sport. — Come with thy two-hand 

sword. lAside to Glo. 

Gh. True, unde. 

Car, Are you advis'd?— the east side of the grove? 
Glo, Cardinal, I am with you. [Aside. 

K. Hen, Why, how now, uncle Gloster > 

' Glo. Talking of hawking ^ nothing else, my 

lord. — 
Now, by God's mother, priest. Til shave your crown 

for this, 

* Or all my fence shall foil. [Aiide, 

* Car, Medicc teipsum ; \ j -j 

* Protector, see to*t well, protect yourself. 3 

K. Hen, The winds grow high j so do your sto- 
machs, lords. 

* How irksome is this musick to my hbart ! 

* When such strings jar, what hope of harmony ? 

* I pray, my lords, let me compoimd this strife. 

Enter an Inhabitant of Saint Albans, crying, 

A Miracle ! 

Glo, What means this noise ? 
Fellow, what miracle dost thou proclaim ? 
Inkab, A miracle ! a miracle ! 
Suf, Come to the king, and tell him what miracle. 
Inhab. Forsooth, a blind man at saint Alban*s 
shrine^ 
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Within this half hour, hath receiv'd his sight ; 
A man, that ne*er saw in his life before. 

* K. Hen, Now, (jod be prais*d! that to believing 

souls 
' Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair ! 

Enter the Mayor of Saifd Albans, and his brethren ; 
and SiMPCOx, borne betxveen two persons in a chair ; 
his wife and a great nndtitude following, 

* Car. Here come the townsmen on procession, 

* To present your highness with the man. 

* K, Hen* Great is his comfort in this earthlj 

vale, 

* Although by his sight his sin be multiply'd. 

* Glo. Stand by, my masters, bring him near the 

king, 

* His highness* pleasure is to talk with him. 

* K, Hen. Grood fellow, tell us here the circum- 

stance, 

* That we for thee may glorify the Lord. 

What, hast thou been long blind, and now restor*d ? 
Simp, Born blind, an*t please your grace. 
U^ife* Ay, ibdeed, was he. 
Suf, What woman is this ? 
Wife. His wife, an*t like your worship. 
Glo. Had*st thou been his mother, thou could*st 

have better told. 
K, Hen. Where wert thou bom ? 
Simp. At Berwick in the norths an*t like your 

grace. 
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^ K. Hen. Poor soul ! God*8 goodness hath been 
great to thee : 
' Let never day nor night unhallow*d pass, 
' But still remember what the Lord hath done. 

* Q, Mar. Tell me^ good fellow, cam*st thou here 

by chance, 

* Or of devotion, to this holy shrine ? 

' Simp, God knows, of pure devotion ; being call'd 
' A hundred times, and oftner, in my sleep 
' By good saint Alban; who said, — Simpcox, come; 

* Come, (jfftr at my shrine, and I will help thee, 

* Wife. Most true, forsooth; and many time and 

oft 

* Myself have heard a voice to call him so. 
Car. What, art thou lame ? 

5tifip. Ay, God Almighty help me ! 

Svf. How cam*st thou so ? 

Simp, A £dl off a tree. 

Wife. A plum-tree, master. 

Glo. How long hast thou been blind ? 

Simp, O, bom so, master. 

Glo, What, and would*st climb a tree ? 

Simp, But that in all my life, when I was a youth. 

* Wife, Too true | and bought his climbing very 

dear. 

* Glo, *Mas8, thou lov'dst plums well, that would*st 

venture so. 

* Simp, Alas, good master, my wife desired som^ 

damsons, 
' And made me climb, with danger of my life. 
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* Glo. A subtle knave ! but yet it shall not serve.— 
'Let me see thifie eyes: — wink now;— now open 

them: — 
' In my opinion, yet thou see'st not well. 

' Sitnp. Yes, master, clear as day ; I thank God, 

and saint Alban. 
Glo, Say*st thou me so ? What colour is this cloak 

of? 
Simp, Red, master) red as blood. 
Glo, Why, that's well said: what colour is my 

gown of? 
Simp. Black, forsooth ; coal-black, as jet. 
K, Hen, Why then, thou know*st what colour jet 

is of? 
Suf: And yet, I think> jet did he never see. 
Gh, But cloaks, and gowns, before this day, a 

many. 

* Wife, Never, before this day, in all his life. 
Glo, Tell me, sirrah, what's my name ? 
Simp, Alas, master, I know not. 

Gh. What's his name ? 

Simp. I know not. 

Glo. Nor his? 

Shnp. No, indeed, master. 

Gh. What's thine own name ? 

Simp. Saunder Simpcox, an if it please you, master. 

Glo. Then Saunder, sit thou there, the lying'st knave 
In Christendom. If thou hadst been bom blind. 
Thou might*st as well have known our names, as 
thus 
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To name the several colours we do wear. 
Sight maj distinguish of colours -, but suddenly 
To nominate them all, *s impossible. — 
My lords, saint Alban here hath done a miracle ; 
And would ye not think that cunning to be great. 
That could restore this cripple to his legs again ? 

Simp. O, master, that you could ! 

Glo, My masters of Saint Albans, have you not 
beadles in your town, and things call*d whips ? 
. Majf, Yes, my lord, if it please your grace. 

Glo, Then send for one presently. 

Majf. Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither straight* 

[Exit an Attendant, 

Glo, Now fetch me a stool hither by and by. [A 
stool broughi out.'] Now, sirrah^ if you mean to save 
yourself from whipping, leap me over this stool, and 
run away. 

Sifnp. Mas, master, I am not able to stand alone : 
You go about to torture me in vain. 

Re-enter Attendant, xvith the Beadk. 

Glo. Well, sir, we must have you find your legs. 
Sirrah Beadle, whip him till he leap over that same 
stool. 

Bead, I will, my lord. — Come on, sirrah ; off with 
your doublet quickly. 

Simp. Alas, master, what shall I do ? I am not able 
to stand. 

[After the Beadle hath hit him once, he leaps aver the 
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stool, and runs away; and the people foUow, and 
cry, A Miracle ! 

* K, Hen. O Grod^ iee*8t thou this, and bear'at so 

long? 

* Q. Mar. It made me laughs to see the villain 

run. 

* Glo, FoUow the knave $ and take this drah awaj. 

* Wife. Alas, sir^ we did it for pure need* 

Gh. Let tliem be viiiipped through every maricet 
town^ tiU they come to Berwick^ whence they came. 

\ExewU Mayor, Beadle, Wife, SfC 

* Car. Duke Humphrey has done a mirade to-day. 

* Suf. True; made the lame to leap, and fly awaj. 
' Glo. But you have done more miracles than 1 3 

' You made^ in a day^ my lord, whole towns to fly. 

Enter Buckingham. 

' K. Hen. What tidings with our cousin Bucking- 
ham ? 

* Buck. Such as my heart doth tremble to unfl^ld. 
' A sort of naughty persons, lewdly bent®, — 

' Under the countenance and confederacy 
' Of lady Eleanor, the protector's wife, 
' The ringleader and head of all this rout,— 
' Have practised dangerously against your state, 
' Dealing with witches, and with coii^urers : 
' Whom we have apprehended in the fact 5 
' Raising up wicked spirits from under ground, 
' Demanding of king Henry's li£s and death, 
' And other of your highness* privy council, 
' As more at large your grace shall understand. 
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' Car^ And so^ my lord protector^ by this means 
' Your kdy is forthcoming yet at London. 
^ This news^ I think, hath tum*d your weapon's edge 3 
' Tis like, my lord, you will not keep your hour. 

[Jside to Glostbr. 

* Glo. Ambitious churchman, leave to afflict my 

heart! 

* Sorrow and grief have vanquish'd all my powers : 

* And, vanquish'd as I am, I yield to diee, 

* Or to the meanest groom. 

* JT. Hen. O God, what mischiefii work the wick- 

ed ones; 

* Heaping confusion on their own heads thereby ! 

* Q. Mar. Gloster, see here the tainture of thy 

nest; 

* And, look, thyself be faultless, thou wert best 

' Gb, Madam, for myself, to heaven I do appeal, 
' How I have lov*d my king, and commonweal : 
' And, for my wife, I know not how it stands ; 
' Sorry I am to hear what I have heard : 
' Noble she is ; but, if she have forgot 

* Honour, and virtue, and convers'd with such 
' As, like to pitch, defile nobility, ^ 
' I banish her, my bed, and company; 

' And give her, as a prey, to law, and shame, 
' That hath dishonouT'd Gloster's honest name. 
' K, Hen. Well, for this night, we will repose us 
here : 
' To-morrow, toward London, back again, 
' To look into tins business thoroughly. 
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' And call these fovd ofi^ders ta their answers ; 
' And poise the cause in justice* equal scales^ 
' Whose beam stands sure^ whose rightful cause pre- 
vails. {^Flourish, Exewt* 

SCENE II. 

London. The Duke of York*s Garden. 

Enter York, Salisbury, and Warwick. 

' York. Now, my good lords of Salisbuiy and 
Warwick, 
' Our simple supper ended, give me leave, 
' In this close walk, to satisfy myself, 
' In craving your opinion of my title, 
' Which is infallible, to England's crown. 

* Sal. My lord, I long to hear it at full. 

War. Sweet York, begin: and if thy claim be 
good. 
The Nevils are thy subjects to command. 

York. Then thus:— 
' Edward the Third, my lords, had seven sons : 
' The first, Edward the Black Prince, prince of Wales; 

* The second, William of Hatfield > and the third, 
' Lionel, duke of Clarence; next to whom, 

* Was John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaster : 

' The fifth, was Edmund Langley, duke of York ; 
'The sixth, was Thomas of Woodstock, duke of 

Gloster ; 
' William of Windsor was the seventh, and last. 
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' Edward, the Black Prince, died before his father ; 

* And left behind him Richard, his only son, 

* Who, after Edward the Third's death, reign*d as 

king; 

* Till Hemy Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaster, 

* The eldest son and heir of John of Gaunt, 

* Crown*d by the name of Henry the Fourth, 

' Seiz*d on the realm; depos'd the rightful king ; 
' Sent his poor queen to France, from whence she 

came^ 
' And him to Pomfret \ where, as all you know, 
' Harmless Richard was murder'd traiterously. 

* War. Father, the duke hath told the truth \ 

* Thus got the house of Lancaster the crown. 

* Ywk, Which now they hold by force, and not 

by right 5 

* For Richard, the first son*s heir, being dead, 
** The issue of the next son should have reign*d. 

* SaL But William of Hatfield died without an 

heir. 

* York, The third son, duke of Clarence, (from 

whose line 

* I claim the crown,) had issue — Philippe, a daugh- 

ter, 

* Who married Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 
-* Edmnnd had issue — Roger^ earl of March : 

* Roger had issue — Edmund, Annct, and Eleanor. 

* Sal. This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
' As I have read, laid daim unto the crown ; 

* And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king. 
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' Who kept him in^ captivity, till he died. 

* But, to the rest. 

' York, His eldest sister, Anne, 
' My mother, being heir unto the crown, 

* Married Richard, earl of Cambridge ; who was son 
' To Edmund Langley, Edward the third's fifth son. 
' By her I claim the kingdom : she was heir 

* To Roger, earl of March ; who was the son 

' Of Edmund Mortimer $ who married Philippe, 
' Sole daughter unto Lionel, duke of Clarence : 
' So, if the issue of the elder son 
' Succeed before the younger, I am king. 

' War, What plain proceedings are ihore plain than 
this? 
' Henry doth claim the crown fix>m John of Gaunt, 
' The fourth son ; York claims it from the third. 
' Tdl Ldonel*s issue fails, his should not reign : 
' It fiuls not yet ; but flourishes in thee, 
' And in thy sons, fair slips of such a stock.— 
' Then, father Salisbury, kneel we both together; 

* And, in this private plot, be we the first, 
' That shall salute our rightfid sovereign 

< With honour of his birthright tp the crown. 
Both. Long live our sovereign Richard, England*! 

king! ^ 

' York. We thank you, lords. But I am not your 
king 

* Tdl I be crown*d; and that my sword be stain*d 
' With heart-blood of the house of Lancaster : 

* And that's not suddenly to be perfi>rm*d *, 
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* But with advice^ and silent secrecy. 

* Do you^ as I do, in these dangerous days^ 

* Wink at the duke of SufTolk^s insolence, 

* At Beaufort's pride, at Somerset's ambition, 

* At Buckingham, and all the crew of them, 

* Till they have anar*d the shepherd of the flock, 

* That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphrey : 

* *Ti8 that they seek ; and they, in seeking that, 

* Shall find their deaths, if York can prophesy. 

* Sal» My lord, break we off; we know your mind 

at full. 
' ff^ar. My heart assures me, that the earl of War* 
wick 
' Shall one day make the duke of York a king. 

' York. And> Nevil, this I do assure myself,— • 
' Richard shall live to make the earl of Warwick 
' The greatest man in England, but the king. 

SCENE III. 

The Same. A Hall of Justice. 
Trumpets sounded. Enter King Henry, Queen Ma r - 

GARET, GlOSTER, YoRK, SuFFOLK, a/?(/ SALIS- 
BURY) the Duchess of Gloster, Margery 
Jourdaik, Southwell, Hume, and Boling- 
broke, under guard. 

' K. Hen. Stand forthj dame Eleanor Cobhanv 
plogter*s wife : 
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* In sight of God, and us, yom guilt is great ; 

* Receive the sentence of the law, for sins 

' Such as by God*s book are adjudg'd to death .-^ 

* You four, from hence to prison back again ; 

[to Jourd, Sf^, 

* From thence, unto the place of execution : 

* The witch in Smithfield shall be bum'd to ashes, 

* And you three shall be strangled on the gallows. — 
' You, madam, for you are more nobly bom, 

Ito the Dnchm. 

* Despoiled of your honour in your life, 

' Shall, afrer three days* open penance dcme, 

* Live in your country here, in banishment, 
' With sir John Stanley, in the isle of Man. 

* Duck, Welcome is banishment, welcome were 

my death. 

* GU), Eleanor, the law, thou seest, hath judged 

thee; 

* I cannot justify whom the law condemns.— 

[ExeuaU the Duchess, and the other Prisoners, 
guarded, 
' Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief. 
' Ah, Humphrey, this dishonour in thine age 

* Will bring thy head with sorrow to the ground !— 
' I beseech your majesty, give me leave to go ; 

* Sorrow would solace, and mine age would ease. 

* K. Hen. Stay, Humphrey duke of Gloster : ero 

thou go, 
' Give up thy stafF^ Henry will to himself 
' Protector be : and God shall be my hop»« 
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' My Btay, my guide^ and lantern to my feet ; 
' And go in peace, Humphrey -, no less belov*d, 
' Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 

* Q. Mar. I see no reason, why a king of yean 

* Should be to be protected like a child. — 

' God and king Henry govern England's helm : 
' Give up your staff, sir, and the king his realm. 
' Glo. My staff? — here, noble Henry, is my staff: 

* As willingly do I the same resign, 

* As e*er thy father Henry made it mine ; 
And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it. 
As others would ambitiously receive it. 

' Farewell, good king : When I am dead and gone, 
May honourable peace attend thy throne ! [EjuI. 

* Q. Mar, Why, now is Heniy king, and Margaret 

queen ^ 

* And Humphrey, duke of Gloster, scarce himself, 

* That bears so shrewd a mium } two pulls at once, — 

* His lady banish'd, and a limb lopp*d off; 

* Thb staff of honour raught* :— ' There let it standi 
' Where it best fits to be, in Henry's hand. 

* SuJ\ Thus droops this lofty pine, and haogs hii 

^rays; 

* Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her youngest dajrs. 

* York. Lords, let him go. — Please it your oipjefty^ 
' This is the day appointed for the combat ; 

' And ready are the appellant and defendant, 
' The armourer and his man, to enter the lists, 
' So please your highness to behold the fight. 
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* Q. Mar. Ay, good my lord; fi>r pmposely there- 

fore 

* Left I the court, to see this quarrel tried. 

' K. Uen, O* God*» name, see the lists and all 
things fit J 
' Here let them end it, and God defend the right! 

* York, I never saw a fellow worse bested, 

* Or more afraid to fight, than is the i^ipellant, 

* The servant of this armourer, my lords. 

Ettter, on one side, Hor n er, and kit neighboun, drink* 
ing to him so much that he is drunk ; and he enters 
hearing his staff vith a sand^bag fastened to it^^; a 
drum before him; at the other side^ Peter, xnth a 
drum and a smUar Mtiff; accompanied by prentices 
drinkitig to him. 

1 Neighs Here, neighbour Homer, I drink to you 
in a cup of sack ; And fear not, ndghbour, yaa shall 
do well enough. 

2 Neigh, And here, neighbour, here's a cup of 
chameco*'. 

3 Neigh. And here*s a pot of good double beer, 
neighbour : drink, and fear not your man. 

Hor. Let it come, i'faith, and I'll pledge you all^ 
And a fig for Peter ! 

1 Pren. Here, Peter, I drink to thee ; and be not 
afraid. 

2 Fren* Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy master : 
fight for credit of the prentices. 
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Ftt. I thank j<m all : * drinks and pray for me, 

* I pray you ; for^ I think, I have taken my last 

* draught in this world.* — Here, Robin> an if I die, 
I give thee my apron; and. Will, thou shall have 
my hammer : — and here, Tom, take all the money 
diat I have. — O Lord, bless me, I pray God \ for I 
am never able to deal with my master, he hath learnt 
so much fence already. 

Sal. Come, leave your drinking, and fall to blows. 
— Sirrah, what*s thy name ? 

Pet, Peter, forsooth. 

Sal. Peter ! what more ? 

Pet, Thump. 

SaL Thump ! then see thou thump thy master 
well. 

Hor, Masters, I am come hither, as it were, upon 
vay man*s instigation, to prove him a knave, and 
myself an honest man ; * and touching tlie duke 

* of York, — will take my death, I never meant him 
any ill, nor the king, nor the queen \ * And therefore, 
Peter, have at thee with a downright blow, as Bevis 
of Southampton fell upon Ascapart**. 

* York, Despatch :— this knave's tongue begins to 
double. 

* Sound trumpets, alarum to the combatants. 

\^ Alarum, They fight ^ and Peter strikes down Aa 
master, 
Hor, Hold, Peter, hold ! I confess, I confess trea^ 
ton. l^Dks. 
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* York. Take away his weapon :— Fellow, tbank 

* Grod, and the good wine in thy master*s way. 

' Pet. O Grod ! have I overcome mine enemies in 

* this presence ? O Peter, thou hast prevailed in riglit! 

K» Hen. Go, take hence that traitor from our sight; 
For, by his death, we do perceive his guilt : 
And God, in justice, hath reveal'd to us 
The truth and innocence of thb poor fellow. 
Which he had thought to have murder*d wrong- 

fuUy.— 
Come, fellow, follow us for thy reward. [Exnor/. 

SCENE IF. 

The Same. A Street. 

Enter Glostbr. and Servants, in mourning cloaks. 

* Glo. Thus, sometimes, hath the brightest day a 

cloud f 

* And, afler summer, evermore succeeds 

* Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold : 

* So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet.— 
Sirs, what's o'clock ? 

Serv. Ten, my lord. 

' Glo. Ten is the hour that was appointed me, 
^ To watch the coming of my punish*d duchess : 

* Uneath *' may she endure the flinty streets, 
' To tread them with her tender-feeling feet. 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
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The abject people^ gazing on thy face. 
With envious looks still laughing at thy shame ; 
That erst did follow thy proud chariot wheels^ 
When thou didst ride in triumph through the streets. 

* But, soft ! I thinks she comes j and Til prepare 

* My tear-stain*d eyes to see her miseries. 

Enter the Duchess of Glostbr, in a white sheet, vnth 
papers pinnd vpon her back, her feet bare, and a taper 
burning in her hand; Sir JohnStanley, a sheiiff, 
and officers. 

Sere, So please your grace^ we*ll take her from the 

sheriff. 
' Gfo. No, stir not, for your lives j let her pass by. 
Duch, Come you, my lord, to see my open shame ? 
Now thou dost penance too. Look, how they gaze ! 

* See, how the giddy multitude do point, 

' And nod their heads, and thro^ their eyes on thee \ 

* Ah, Gloster, hide thee from their hateful* looks f 
^ And, in thy closet pent up, rue my shame. 
And ban thine enemies, both mine and thine. 

' G/o. Be patient, gentle Nell j fbrget this grief. 
Duch, Ah, Gloster, teach me to forget myself: 
For, whilst I think I am thy married wife. 
And thou a prince, protector of this land, 
' Methinks, I should not thus be led along, 
Mail*d up in shame, with papers on my back ; 

* And followed with a rabble, that rejoice 

* To see my tears, and hear my deep-fet groans. 
The ruthless flint doth cut my tender feet ; 
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And, when I starts the enyious people laugh. 

And bid me be advised how I tread. 

' Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this shameful yoke } 

* Trow*8t thou, that e*er Til look upon the worid; 

* Or count them happy, that enjoy the sun ? 

* No; dark shall be my light, and night my day i 

* To think upon my pomp, shall be my hell. 
Sometime 1*11 say, I sim duke Humphrey's wife ; 
And he a prince, and ruler of the land : 

Yet so he rul*d, and such a prince he was. 
As he stood by, whilst I, his forlorn duchess, 
' Was made a wonder, and a pointing-stock. 
To every idle rascal follower. 
But be thou mild, and blush not at my shame ; 
Nor stir at nothing, till the axe of death 
Hang over thee, as, sure, it shortly will. 
Vor Suffolk, — he that can do all in all 

* With her, that hateth thee, and hates us all, — 
And York, and impious Beaufort, that fidae foiest. 
Have all lim*d bushes to betray thy wings. 

And, fly thou how thou canst, theyll tangle thee : 

* But fear not thou, until thy foot be snar*d, 

* Nor never seek prevention of thy foes. 

* Glo, Ah, Nell, forbear; thou aimest all awry -, 

* I must offend, before I be attainted : 

* And had I twenty times so many foes, 

* And each of them had twenty times their power, 

* All these could not procure me any scathe, 

* So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeless. 

' Would'st have me rescue thee fix>m this reproach ? 
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* Why^ yet thy somdal "were not wip*d awajr, 

' But 1 in danger for the breach of law. 

' Thy greatest help is quiet, gentle Nell : 

' I pray thee, sort thy heart to patience; 

' These few days' wonder will be quickly worn. 

Enter a Herald. 

Her. I summon your grace to his noajesty's parlia^ 
ment, holden at Bury the first of this next month. 
Glo. And my consent ne'er ask'd herein before ! 
This is close dealing. — Well, I will be there. 

[ExU Herald. 
My Nell, I take my leave : — and, master sherifi^ 
Let not her penance exceed the king's commission. 
' Sher. An't please your graoe, here my commission 
stays: 
' And sir John Stanley is appointed now 
' To take her with him to the isle of Man. 

' Glo. Must you, sir John, protect my lady here ? 
' Stan. So am I given in charge, may't please your 

grace. 
Glo, Entreat her not the worse, in that I pray 
You use her well : the world may laugh again; 
And I may live to do you kindness, if 
You do it her. And so, sir John, &rewell. 

Duch. What gone, my lord; and bid me not &re- 

well? 
* Glo, Witness my tears, I cannot stay to speak. 

[Exeunt Glotter and Servants, 
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^ Duck. Art thou gone too ? * All comfort go with 
thee! 

* For nooe abides with me : my joy is-^eath; 

* Death, at whose name I ofl have been afear*d, 

* Because I wished this world*s eternity. — 

' Stanley, I pr*ythee, go, and take me hence ; 

' I care not whither, for I beg no favour, 

^ Only convey me where thou art commanded. 

* Stan, Why, madam, that is to the isle of Man ; 

* There to be us'd according to your state. 

* Duch, That's bad enough, for I am but reproach: 

* And shall I then be us*d reproachfully ? 

* Stan, Like to a duchess, and duke Humphrey's 

lady, 
^According to that state you shall be u$*d. 

' Duch, Sheriff, farewell, and better than I fare j 

* Although thou hast been conduct of my shame ! 

* Shcr, It is my office ; and, madam, pardon me. 

* Duch, Ay, ay, farewell ; thy office is dis- 

charged. — * 
' Come, Stanley, shall we go ? 
' Stan, Madam, your penance done, throw oflf this 
sheet, 
' And go we to attire you for our journey. 

' Duch. My shame will not be shifted with my 
sheet: 

* No, it will hang upon my richest robes, 

* And show itself, attire me how I can. 

* Go, lead the way ; I long to see my prison '*. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT in. SCENE I. 

The Abbei^ at Bury. 

Enter to the parliament ^ King Henry, Queen Mar- 
garet, Cardinal Beaufort, Suffolk^ York^ 
BucKiKGHAM, and Others. 

' K, Hen. I muse, my lord of Gloster is not come : 
' 'Tis not his wont to be the hindmost man, 
' Whate*er occasion keeps him from us now. 

' Q. Mar, Can yOu not see ? or will you not observe 

* The strangeness of his altered countenance ? 

* With what a majesty he bears himself; 

* How insolent of late he is become, 

* How proud, peremptory, and unlike himself ? 
'We know the time, since he was mild and affable : 

* And, if we did but glance a far>ofF look, 
' Inunediately he was upon his knee, 

' That all the court admir'd him for submission : 
' But meet him now, and, be it in the mom, 
' When erery one will give the time of day, 
< He knits his brow, and shows an angry eye, 
' And passeth by with stiff unbowed knee, 
' Disdaining duty that to us belongs. 
' Small curs are not regarded, when they grin ; 

* But great men tremble, when the lion roars ; 

* And Humphrey is no little man in England. 
' Firsts note> that he is near you in descent ; 

VOL. vxii. p 
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' And^ should you &11, he is the next will moiint 
' Me seemeth then/ it is no policy, — 
' Respecting what a rancorous mind he bears^ 
' And his advantage following your decease, — 
' That he should come about your royal person, 
' Or be admitted to your highness* council. 
' By flattery hath he won the commons* hearts ; 

* And, when he please to make commotion, 

* *Tis to be fear*d, they all will follow him. 

' Now *tis the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted ; 

' Sufler them now, and they'll overgrow the garden, 

' And choke the herbs for want of husbandly. 

' The reverent care, I bear unto my lord, 

' Made me collect these dangers in the duke. 

' If it be fond, call it a woman's fear ; 

' Which fear if better reasons can supplant, 

' I will subscribe, and say — I wrong'd the duke. 

* My lord of Suflblk, — Buckingham, — and York,— 
' Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 

' Or else conclude my words eflectual. 

* Suf, Well hath your highness seen into this duke; 
' And, had I first been put to speak my mind, 
I think, I should have told your grace's tale. 

* The duchess, by his subornation, 

* Upon my life, began her devilish practices : 

* Or if he were not privy to those fkults, 

* Yet, by reputing of his high descent, 

** (As next the king, he was successive heir,) 

* And such high vaunts of his nobility, 

* Did instigate the bedlam brainsick duchess. 
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* By wicked means to frame our sovereign's fall. 
Smooth runs the water, where the brook is deep ^ 

* And in his simple show he harbours treason. 
The fox barks not, when he would steal the lamb. 
No, no, my sovereign ; Gloster is a man 
Unsounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 

* Car, Did he not, contrary to form of law, 

* Devise strange deaths for small offences done ? 

York, And did he not, in his protectorship, 

* Leavy great sums of money through the realm, 

* For soldiers* pay in France, and never sent it ? 

* By means whereof, the towns each day revolted. 

* Buck, Tut ! these are petty ^ults to faults un- 

known> 

* Which time will bring to light in smooth duke 

Humphrey. 

* K. Hen, My lords, at once : The care you have 

of us, 

* To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 

* Is worthy praise : But shall 1 speak my conscience ? 

* Our kinsman Gloster is as innocent 

* From meaning treason to our royal person, 

* As is the sucking lamb, or harmless dove : 

** The duke is virtuous, mild ; and too well giveo^ 

* To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. 

* Q, Mar, Ah, what's more dangerous than this 

fond affiance ! 

* Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrow'd^ 

* For he's disposed as the hateful raven. 

^ Is he a lamb ? his skin is surely lent him. 
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* For he*s inclin*d as are the ravenous wolves. 

* Who cannot steal a shape, that means deceit ? 

* Take heed, my lord j the welfere of us all 

* Hangs on the cutting short that fraudful man. 

Enter Somerset. 

* Som. All health unto my gracious sovereign ! 

K. Hen. Welcome, lord Somerset. What news 

from France ? 
' Som. That all your interest in those territories 
' Is utterly bereft you ; all is lost. 
K, Hen. Cold news, lord Somerset : But God*s 

will be done ! 
York. Cold news for me ; for I had hope of France, 
As firmly as I hope for fertile England. 

* Thus are my blossoms blasted in the bud^ 

* And caterpillars eat oiy leaves away : 

* But I will remedy this gear ere long'*, 

* Or sell my title for a glorious grave. [Aside. 

EtUer'GhOHTEtL, 

* Glo, All happiness unto my lord the king 1 
Pardon, my liege, that I have staid so long. 

Suf. Nay, Gloster, know, that thou art come too 
soon, 

* Unless thou wert more loyal than thou art : 
I do arrest thee of high treason here. 

Glo. Well, Suffolk, yet thou shalt not see me blush, 
Nor change my countenance for this arrest j 

* A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. 
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* The purest spring is not so i&ee from mud> 

* As I am clear from treason to my sovereign : 
Who can accuse me ? wherein am I guilty ? 

York. Tis thought, my lord, that you took bribes 
of France, 
And, being protector, stay'd the soldiers' pay ; 
By means whereof, his highness hath lost France. 
Glo. Is it but thought so ? What are they^ that 
think it ? 

* I never robb*d the soldiers of their pay, 

* Nor ever had one penny bribe from Fiance. 

* So help me God, as I have watch*d the night, — 

^ Ay, night by night,— in studying good for England J 
' That doit that e*er I wrested from the king, 
' Or any groat I hoarded to my use, 

* Be brought against me at my trial day ! 

* No ! many a pound of mine own proper store, 
' Because I would not tax the needy commons, 
' Have I dispursed to the garrisons, 

' And never ask*d for restitution. 

* Car. It serves you well, my lord, totay uo much. 

* Glo, I say no more than truth, so help me God ! 
York. In your protectorship, you did devise 

Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of. 
That England was defam'd by tyranny. 

Glo, Why, 'tis well known, that whiles I was pn>« 
teclor. 
Pity was all the &ult that was in me j 

* For I should melt at an offender's tears, 

* And lowly words were ransom for their fault. 
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' Unless it were a bloody murderer^ 

' Or foul felonious thief^ that fleec*d poor passengers, 

' I never gave them condign punishment : 

' Murder, indeed, that bloody sin, I tortur*d 

' Above the felon, or what trespass else. 

' Suf. My lord, these faults are easy^ quickly 
answered : 
' But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge^ 

* Whereof you cannot easily purge yourself. 
' I do arrest you in his highness* name; 

' And here commit you to my lord cardinal 
' To keep, until your further time of trial. 

' K. Hen. My lord of Gloster, 'tis my special hope, 
' That you will clear yourself from all suspects ; 
My conscience tells me, you are innocent 

Glo, Ah, gracious lord, these da3rs are dangerous ! 

* Virtue is chok*d with foul ambition, 

* And charity chas*d hence by rancour's hand ; 

* Foul subornation is predominant, 

* And equity exil'd your highness* land. 

* I know, their complot is to have my life ; 

' And, if my death might make this island happy^ 

' And prove the period of their tyranny, 

' I would eiLpend it with all willingness : 

' But mine is made the prologue to their play ; 

' For thousands more, that yet suspect no peril, 

' Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 

' Beaufort's red sparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 

' And Sufiblk's cloudy brow his stormy hate ; 

' Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 
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* The envious load that lies upon his heart j 

' And dogged York, that reaches at the moon> 
' Whose overweening arm I have pluck'd back> 
' By false accuse doth level at my life : — 
' And you, my sovereign lady, with the rest, 

* Causeless have laid disgraces on my head j 

* And, with your best endeavour, have stirr'd up 

* My liefest liege to be mine enemy : — 

* Ay, all of you have laid your heads together^ 

* Myself had notice of your conventicles, 

* And all to make away my guiltless life : 

f I shall not want faHae witness to condenm me, 
' Nor store of treasons to augment my guilt ; 
' The ancient proverb will be well effected, — 
A staff is quickly found to beat a dog. 
* Car. My liege, his railing is intolerable : 

* If those, that care to keep your royal person 

* From treason's secret knife, and traitors' rage, 

* Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, 

* And the ofiender granted scope of speech, 

* 'Twill make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 

Suf, Hath he not twit our sovereign lady here, 
' With ignominious words, though clerkly couch'd, 

* As if she had suborned some to swear 

' False allegations to o'erthrow his state ? 

' Q. Mar, But I can give the loser leave to chide. 

GU). Far truer spoke, than meant : I lose, indeed j — 
' Beshrew the winners, for they play'd me felse !— 

* And well such losers may have leave to speak. 
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Buck» He'll wrest the sense^ and bold us here aU 
day:— 
' Lord cardinal^ he is your prisoner. 
' Car, Sirs^ take away the duke> and guard him 

sure. 
G/o. Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch. 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body : 
' Thus is the shepherd beaten from thy side, 
' And weaves are gnarling who shall gnaw thee first. 
' Ah, that my fear were false ! ah, that it were ! 
' For, good king Henry, thy decay I fear. 

[Exeunt Attendants, with Gloster. 
K, Hen, My lords, what to your wisdoms seemeth 
best. 
Do, or undo, as if ourself were here. 

Q. Mar. What, will your highness leave the parlia- 
ment? 
K. Hen, Ay, Margaret ; my heart is drown'd with 
grief, 

* Whose fiood begins to flow within mine eyes | 

* My body round engirt with misery j 

* For what's more miserable than discontent ?— 

* Ah, uncle Himiphrey ! in thy j&ce I see 

* The map of honour, truth, and loyalty j 

* And yet, good Humphrey, is the hour to come, 

* That e'er I prov'd thee false, or fear'd thy feith. 

* What lowering star now envies thy estate, 

* That these great lords, and Margaret our queen, 

* Do seek subversion of thy harmless life ? 
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* Thou never didst them wrongs nor no man wrong : 

* And as the butcher takes away the calf> 

* And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays^ 

* Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house ; 

* Even so, remorseless, have they borne him hence. 

* And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 

* Looking the way her harmless young one went, 

* And can do nought but wail her darling's loss ; 

* Even so myself bewails good Gloster's case, 

* With sad unhelpful tears -, and with dinmi'd eyes 

* Look after him, and cannot do him good ; 

* So mighty are his vowed enemies. 

' His fortunes I will weep; and, 'twixt each groan, 

* Say — fFko*s a traitor, Gloster he is none. [£«Y. 

* Q. Mar. Free lords, cold snow melts with the 

sun's hot beams. 

* Heniy my lord is cold in great affairs, 

* Too full of foolish pity : and Gloster's show 

* Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 

* With sorrow snares relenting passengers j 

* Or as the snake, roll'd in a flowering bank, 

* With shining checker*d slough, doth sting a child, ' 

* That, for the beauty, thinks it excellent. 

* Believe me, lords, were none more wise than I, 

* (And yet, herein, I judge mine own wit good,) 
' This Gloster should be quickly rid the world, 

' To rid us from the fear we have of him. 

* Car* That he should die, is worthy policy ; 

* But yet we want a colour for his death : 

* Tis meet> he be condenm'd by course of law. 
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* Suf. But, in my mind^ that were no policy : 

* The king will labour still to save his life, 

* The commons haply rise to save his life i 

* And we yet have but trivial argument, 

* More than mistrust, that shows lum worthy death. 

* York* So that, by this, you would not have him 

die. 

* Suf. Ah, York, no man alive so €ain as I. 

* York. Hlis York that hath more reason for his 

death.— 

* But, my lord cardinal, and you, my lord of Suf- 

folk,— 

* Say as you think, and speak it horn your souls,— 

* Wer*t not all one, an empty eagle were set 

* To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, 

* As place duke Humprey for the king's protector ? 
Q. Mar. So the poor chicken should be sure of 

death. 
' Suf. Madam, ^tis true : And wer't not madness 

then, 
' To make the fox surveyor of the fold ? 
' Who being accus'd a crafty murderer, 
' His guilt should be but idly posted over, 
' Because his purpose is not executed. 
' No } let him die, m that he is a fox, 
' By nature prov*d an enemy to the flock, 
' Before his chaps be stained with crimson blood ; 
' As Humphrey, prov'd by reasons, to my liege'*. 
' And do not stand on quillets, how to slay him : 
' Be it by gins, by snares, by subtilty. 
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' Sleeping^ or waking, 'tis do matter how, 

' So he be dead ; for that is good deceit 

' Which mates him first, that first intends deceit. 

* Q. Mar, Thrice-noble Suffolk, 'tis resolutely 

spoke. 

* Suf. Not resolute, except so much were done 5 

* For things are often spoke, and seldom meant : 

* But, that my heart accordeth with my tongue,^- 

* Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

* And to preserve my sovereign fiiom his foe,— 

* Say but the word, and I Mrill be his priest'^. 

* Car, But I would have him dead, my lord of 

Suffolk, 
''*' Ere you can take due orders for a priest : 

* Say, you consent, and censure well the deed, 

* And 111 provide his executioner, 

* I tender so the safety of my liege. 

* Suf. Here is my hand, the deed is worthy doing. 

* Q. Mar. And so say I. 

* York, And I : and now we three have spoke it, 

* It skills not greatly who impugns our doom. 

Enter a Messenger, 

* Mess. Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 
' To signify — that rebels there are up, 

' And put the Englishmen unto the sword : 

* Send succours, lords, and stop the rage betime, 

* Before the wound do grow uncurable ; 

* For, being green, there is great hope of help. 
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^ Car» A breach^ that craves a quick eq>edieDt 
stop ! 
' What counsel give you in this weighty cause ? 
' York, That Somerset be sent as regent thither : 

* Tis meet^ that lucky ruler be employed ; 

' Witness the fortune be hath had in France. 

* Sow. If York, with all his far-fet policy, 
' Had been the regent there instead of me» 

' He never would have staid in France so long. 

' York. No^ not to lose it all, as thou hast done : 
' I rather would have ]ost my life betimes, 

* Than bring a burden of dishonour home, 

* By staying there so long, till all were lost. 

* Show me one scar charactered on thy skin : 

* Men's flesh preserved so whole, do seldom win. 

* Q, Mar, Nay then, this spark will prove a raging 

fire, 

* l{ wind and fuel be brought to feed it with : — 

* No more, good York j — sweet Somerset, be still; — 

* Thy fortune, York, hadst thou been regent there, 

* Might happily have prov'd far worse than his. 
York. What, worse than naught ? nay, then a 

shame take all ! 
' Som, And, in the number, thee, that wishest 

shame ! 
' Car. My lord of York, try what your fortune is. 

* The uncivil Kernes of Ireland are in arms, 

* And temper clay with blood of Englishmen : 
' To Ireland will you lead a band of men. 
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' CoQected choicely, horn each county some, 
' And try your hap against the Irishmen ? 

* York, I wiD, my lord, so please his majesty. 

* Si^, Why, our authority is his consent ; 

* And, what we do establish, he confirms : 

* Then, noble York, take thou this task in hand. 

' York, I am content : Provide me soldiers, lords, 
' Whiles I take order for mine own afiairs. 

' Suf, A charge, lord York, that I will see per- 
formed. 

* But now return we to the £dse duke Humphrey. 

* Car, No more of him j far 1 will deal with him^ 
' That, henceforth, he shall trouble us no more. 

' And so break off; the day is almost spent : 

' Lord Suffolk, you and I must talk of that event. 

' York, My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen days, 
' At Bristol I expect my soldiers ; 

* For there Til ship them all for Ireland. 

' Suf. ril see it truly done^ my lord of York. 

lExeunt aU hut York. 

* York. Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful 

thoughts, 
^ And change misdoubt to resolution : 

* fie that thou hop*st to be; or what thou art 

* Resign to death, it is not worth the enjoying : 

* Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-bom man, 
'* And find no harbour in a royal heart. 

* Faster than spring-time showers, comes thought on 

thought f 

* And not a thought, but thinks on dignity. 



1 
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* My brain^ more busy than the bboaring spider, 

* Weaves tedious snares to trap mine enemies. 

* Well, nobles, well ; 'tis politickly done, 

* To send me packing with an host of men : 

* I fear me, you but warm the starved snake, 

* Who, cherish'd in your breasts, will sting your 

hearts. 
Twas men I lack'd, and you will give them me : 
' I take it kindly ; yet, be well assur*d 
' You put sharp weapons in a madman's hands. 

* Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 

* I will stir up in England some black storm, 

* Shall blow ten thousand souls to heaven, or hell : 

* And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage 

* Until the golden circuit on my head, 

* Like to the glorious sun's transparent beams, 

* Do calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw. 
' And, for a minister of my intent, 

' I have seduc'd a head-strong Kentishman, 
' John Cade of Ashford, 

* To make commotion, as full well he cauj 
' Under the title of John Mortimer. 

* In Ireland have I seen this stubborn Cade 

* Oppose himself against a troop of Kernes '^; 

* And fought so long, till that his thighs with darts 

* Were almost like a sharp-quill'd porcupine : 

* And, in the end being rescu'd, I have seen him 

* Caper upright like a wild M6risco, 

* Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. 

* Full often, like a shag-hair'd crafty kern. 
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* Hath he conversed with the enemf $ 

* And uDdiscover'd come to me again, 

* And given me notice of their villainies* 

* This devil here shall be my substitute ; 

* For that John Mortimer^ which now is dead, 

* In £ice, in gait, in speech he doth resemble : 
' By this I shall perceive the commons* mind, 

' How they affect the house and claim of York* 
' Say, he be taken, rack*d, and tortured 5 

* I know, no pain, they can inflict upon him, 

^ Will make him say — I mov'd him to those arms. 
' Say, that he thrive, (as 'tis great like he will,) 
' Why, thBn horn Ireland come I with my strength, 
' And reap the harvest which that rascal sow'd : 
' For, Humphrey beipg dead, as he shall be, 
' And Henry put apart, the next for me. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

Bwry. A Bjoom in the Palace, 

Enter certain Murderers, hastily. 

* 1 Mur. Run to my lord of Suffolk j let him 

know, 

* We have despatched the duke, as he commanded. 

* 2 Mur. O, that it were to do !— What have w© 

done? 

* Didst ever hear a man so penitent ? 

Enter Suffolk. 
' I Mur, Here comes my lord. 
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' Suf. NoWj sin, hare 700 

' Despatdi'd this thing > 

* I Mwr» Ay, my good lord^ he*8 dead. 

* Suf. Why, that's well said. Go> get you to mj 

house; 
' I will reward you for diis Tenturous deed. 
' The king and all the peers are here at hand : — 
' Have you laid fiur die bed? are all things well, 
' Acovding as I gave directions ? 

' 1 Mur. Tis, my good lord. 

' iStff. Away, begone ! [Examt Murderen. 

Emter Kmg Hbnrt, Queen Margaert^ Canbul 
Beaufort, Somerset, Lards, and Others, 

* K. Hen. Go, call our uncle to our presence 

straight : 
' Say, we intend to try lus grace to-day, 
' If he be guilty^ as 'tis published. 

' Suf, ril call him presently, my noble lord. 

[Ent. 
' K, Hen. Lords, take your places ; — ^And, I pray 
you all, 

* Proceed no straiter *gainst our uncle Gloster, 
' Tlian from true evidence, of good esteem, 

' He be approv*d in practice culpable. 

* Q. Afar. God forbid, any malice should prevaO, 

* That fiiultless may condenm a nobleman ! 

* Pray God, he may acquit him of suspicion ! 

* K. Hen. I tbmk thee, Margaret ; these wards 

content me rnuch.^- 
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Re-enter Suffolk. 

' How now > whj look'vt Uiou pale ? why tremblest 

thoa? 
' Where is our uncle ? what is the matter^ Saflblk } 
Suf, Dead in his bed, my lord ; Gloster b dead. 

* Q. Mar. Marry, God forefend ! 

* Car, God*8 secret judgement : — I did dream to- 

night, 

* The duke was dumb> and could not speak a word. 

[Tke king nooons, 

* Q, Mar. How fares my lord ? — Help, lords ! the 

king is dead. 

* Som, Rear up his body; wring him by the nose. 

* Q* Mar. Run, go, help, help ! — O, Henry, ope 

thine e3res ! 

* Suf. He doth revive again ; — Madam, be patient. 

* K. Hen. O heavenly God ! 

* Q. Mar. How fares my gracious lord ? 

Suf. Comfort, my sovereign! gracious Henry, 

comfcMt! 
K. Hen. What, doth my lord of Sufiblk comferfe 

me? 
Came he right now to sing a nven*s note, 

* Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers ; 
And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren, 

' By crying comfort from a hollow breast, 
< Can chase away the first-conceived sound ? 

* Hide not thy poison with such sugar'd words* 

* Lay not thy hands on me } forbear, I say ; 
VOL. VIII. a 
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* Their touch af&ights me^ as a serpent's sting. 
Thou baleful messenger, out of my sight ! 

' Upon thy eye-balls murderous tyranny 

' Sits, in grim majesty, to flight the worid« 

' Look not upon me, for thitie ey6% are wounding :— 

* Yet do not go away j — Come, basilisk, 

* And kill the innocent gazer with tliy sight i 

* For in the shade of death I shall find joy 5 

* In life, but double death, now Gloster's dead. 

Q. Mar. Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk thus? 

* Although the duke was enemy to him, 

* Yet he, most Christian -like, laments his death : 

* And for myself, — foe as he was to me, 

^ Might liquid te^rs, or heart-offending groans, 

* Or blood-consuming sighs recall his life, 

* I would be blind with weeping, sick with groans, 

* Look pale as primrose, with blood-drinking sighs, 

* And all to have the noble duke alive. 

' What know I how the world may deem of me ? 
' For it is known, we were but hollow friends ; 
' It may be judged, I made the duke away : 

* So shall my name with slander's tongue be wounded, 

* And princes* courts be filPd with my reproach. 

* This get I by his death : Ah me, unhappy ! 

* To be a queen, and crown'd with infamy ! 

' K, Hen. Ah, woe is me for Gloster, wretched 
man! 

Q. Mar. Be woe for me, more wretched than he is. 
What^ dost thou turn away, and hide thy face ? 
I am no loathsome leper, look on me. 
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* What^ art thou> like the adder, waxen deaf? 

* Be poisonous too, and kill thy forlorn queen. 

* Is all thy comfort shut in Gloster's tomb ? 

* Why, then dame Margaret was ne'er thy joy : 

* Erect his statue then, and worship it, 

* And make my image but an alehouse sign. 
Was I, for this, nigh wrecked upon the sea } 

* And twice by aukward wind from England's bank 
' Drove back again unto my native clime ? 

Wliat boded this, but well-fore-waming wind 
Did seem to say,— Seek not a scorpion's nest, 

* Nor set no footing on this unkind shore ? 

* What did I then, but curs'd the gentle gusts, 

* And he that loos'd them firom their brazen caves ; 

* And bid them blow towards England's blessed 

shore, 

* Or turn our stem upon a dreadful rock ? 

* Yet ^£olus would not be a murderer, 

* But left that hateful office unto thee : 

* The pretty vaulting sea refus'd to drown me ; 

* Knowing, that thou wouldst have me drown'd on 

shore 

* With tears as salt as sea through thy unkindness : 

* The splitting rocks cow'rd in the sinking sands, 

* And would not dash me with their ragged sides 3 

* Because thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
** Might in thy palace perish Margaret. 

* As far as I could ken thy chalky cliffs, 

* When from the shore the tempest beat us back, 

* I stood upon the hatches in the storm : 
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* An4 when the dusky sky hegan to rob 

* My earaest-gaping sight of thy land*s view, 

* I took a costly jewel from my neck,— 

* A heart it was, bound in with diamonds,-— 

* And threw it towards thy land^ the sea receiv'd it'; 

* And so, I wish'd, thy body might my heart : 

* And even with this, I lost fair England's view, 

* And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart ; 

* And caird them blind and dusky spectacles, 

* For losing ken of Albion's wished coast 

* How ^ften have I tempted Sufiblk's tongue 

* (The agent of thy foul inconstanc)%) 

* To ait and witch me, as Ascanius did, 

* When he to madding Dido, would unfold 

* His father's acts, commenc'd in burning Troy ** ? 

* Am I not witch'd like her ? or thou not false like 

him? 

* Ah me, I can no more ! Die, Margaret ! 

* For Henry weeps, that thou dost live so long. 

« 

Noise within. Enter Warwick and Salisburt. 
The Commons press to the door, 

* War. It is reported, mighty sovereign, 
' That good duke Humphrey traitorously is murder'd 

* By Suffolk and the cardinal Beaufort's means. 
' The commons, like an angry hive of bees, 

' That want their leader, scatter up and down, 
' And care not who they sting in his revenge. 

* Myself have calm*d their spleenful mutiny, 
' Until they hear the order of his death. 
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K. Hen. That he \i dead, good Warwick, 'tis too 
true) 
But how he died, God knows, not Henry : 
' Enter his chamber, view his breathless corpse, 
' And comment dien upon his sudden death. 

War. That I shall do, my liege: — Stay, Salisbury, 
With the rude multitude, till 1 return. 

[Warwick goes into an inner roam, and SaUAnry 
retires, 

* K. Hen. O thou that judgest all things, stay my 

thoughts; 

* My thoughts, that labour to persuade my soul, 

* Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey's life ! 

* If my suspect be false, forgive me, God $ 

* For judgement only doth belong to thee ! 

* Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 

* With twenty thousand Idsses, and to drain 

* Upon his fece an ocean of salt tears ; 

* To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 

* And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling : 

* But all in vain are these mean obsequies ; 

* And, to survey his dead and earthy image, 

* What were it but to make my sorrow greater ? 

The folding doors of an inner chamber are thrown open, 
and Gloster is disccfcered dead in his bed: War- 
wick and Others standing by it, 

* War. Cknne hither, gracious sovereign, view this 

body. 
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* K, Hefu That is to see how deep my grave is 
made: 
^ For> with his sou]> fled all my worldly solace ; 

* For seeing him^ I see my life in death. 

' IVar. As surely as my soul intends to live 
' With that dread King, that took our state upon him 
' To free us from his father's wrathfiil curse, 
' I do believe that violent hands were laid 
' Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke. 

Svf, A dreadful oath, sworn with a solemn tongue! 

* What instance gives lord Warwick for his vow ? 

' War, See, how the blood is settled in his face I 
Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost ^, 
' Of ashy semblance, meager, pale, and bloodless, 
' Being all descended to the labouring heart ; 

* Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

' Attracts the same for aidance 'gainst the enemy ; 
' Which with the heart there coob, and ne*er re- 
tumeth 

* To blush and beautify the cheek again. 

' But, see, his face is black, and full of blood ; 

' His eyeballs fiirther out than when he lived, 

' Staring full ghastly like a strangled man : 

' His hair uprear*d, his nostrils stretch*d with strug- 

gling5 
' His hands abroad displayed, as one that grasp*d 
' And tugg'd for life, and was by strength subdu*d. 
' Look on t|ie sheets, his hair, you see, is sticking; 
' His well-proportion*d beard made rough and rugged. 
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^ Like to the summ^^s com by tempest lodg'd. 
' It cannot be, but he was murder*d here ; 
^ The least of all these signs were probable. 

^ Suf. Why, Warwick, who should do the duke to 
death? 
' Myself^ and Beaufort, had him in protection ^ 
' And we, I hope, sir, are no murderers. 
* War, But both of you were vow*d duke Hum- 
phrey's foes ; 
' And you, forsooth, had the good duke to keep : 
' Tb like, you would not feast him like a friend ; 
' And *tls well seen, he found an enemy. 
' Q. Mar. Then you, belike, suspect these noble- 
men 
' As guilty of duke Humphrey's timeless death. 
War. Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding 
fresh. 
And sees fest by a butcher with an axe. 
But will suspect, 'twas he that made the slaughter ? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock*s nest. 
But may imagine how the bird was dead. 
Although the kite soar with unbloodied beak ? 
Even so suspicious is this tragedy. 
' Q, Mar, Are you the butcher, Suffolk ? where's 
your knife ? 
Is Beaufort term*d a )iite } where are his' talons ?j 

Suf, I wear no knife, to slaughter sleeping men | 
But here's a vengefril sword, rusted with*^feue. 
That shall be scoured in his rancorous heart. 
That slanders me with murder's crimsoq badge :— 
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Say, if thou dar*8t» proud lord of Warwickshire^ 
That I am faulty in duke Humphrey's death. 

[£jcctiii^ Cardinal, Som, and Otken. 

War. What daces not Warwick, if &lse Suffolk 
dare him ? 

Q. Mar. He dares not calm his contumelious spirit, 
Nor cease to be an arrogant controller. 
Though Suft>lk dare him twenty thousand times. 

War, Madam, be still ; with reverence may I say ; 
For erery word, you speak in his behalf. 
Is slander to your royal dignity. 

* Suf. Blunt- witied lord, ignoble in demeanour ! 
If eyer lady wrong'd her lord so rouch» 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some stem untutor*d churl, and noble stock 
Was graft with crabtree slipj whose fruit thou art, 
And never of the Nevils* noble race. 

War. But that the guilt of murder bucklers thee. 
And I should rob the deathsman of his fee. 
Quitting thee thereby often thousand shames. 
And that my sovereign's presence makes me mild, 
I would, &lse murderous coward, on thy knee 
Make thee beg pardon for thy passed speech. 
And say — it was thy mother that thou meant'st. 
That thou thyself wast bom in bastardy : 
And, after all diis fearfril homage done. 
Give thee thy hire, and send thy soul to hell> 
Pernicious bloodsucker of sleeping men ! 

Suf. Thou shalt be waking, while I shed thy bloody 
If from this presence tbouidar*stgo with me« 
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War. Away eren now, or I wDI drag thee hence : 

* Unworthy though tbou art^ Til cope with thee, 

* And do some service to doke Humphrey's ghost. 

lEseunt SuffM and Warwick. 

* K. Hen, What stronger breai^pkate than a heart 

untainted? 

* Thrice is he arm*d> that hath his quarrel just ; 

* And he but naked, though lock*d up in steel, 

* Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

lA wMc wiikm, 
Q, Mar. What noise is this ? 

Rc'enter Suffolk and Warwick, 'with their xoeapom 

drawn. 

* K, Hen. Why, how now, lords ? your wrathful 

weapons drawn 

* Here in our presence ? dare you be so bold?— 

' Why, what tumultuous clamour have we here ? 
Suf. The traitorous Warwick, with the men of 
Bury, 
Set all upon me, mighty sovereign. 

Noise of a Crowd within. Re-enter Salisburt. 

* Sa{. Sirs, stand apart; the king shall know your 

mind. — [Speaking to thone within. 

Dread lord, the commons send you woitl by me. 
Unless ^se Suf^lk straight be done to death. 
Or banished fiur England's territories, 

* They will by violence tear him from your palace, 

* And torture him with grievous ling'ring death. 
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They saj^ by him the good duke Humphrey died ; 

' They say, in him they fear your highness' death ; 

' And mere instinct of love^ and loyiky, — 

' Free from a stubborn opposite intent, 

^ As being thought to contradict your likii^, — - 

* Makes them thus forward in his banishment. 

* They say, in care of your most royal person, 

* That, if your highness should intend to sleep, 

* And chafge — that no man should disturb your zest, 

* In pain of your dislike, or pain of death; 

* Yet, notwithstanding such a strait edict, 

* Were there a serpent seen, with forked tongue, 

* That slily glided towards your majesty, 

* It were but necessary you were wak*d ^ 

* Lest, being sufier'd in that harmful slumber, 

* The mortal worm might make the sleep eternal : 

* And therefore do they cry, though you forbid, 

* That they will guard you, whe*r you will, or no, 

* From such fell serpents as false Suffolk is ; 

* With whose envenomed and i^tal sting, 

* Your loving uncle, twenty times his worth, 

* They say, is shamefully bereft of life. 

Commons, [yoithin,'] An answer from the king, my 
lord of Salisbury. 

Suf. Tls like, the commons, rude unpolish'd hinds. 
Could send such message to their sovereign : 
But you, my lord, were glrfd to be employed. 
To show how quaint an orator you are : 
But all the honour Salisbury hath won. 
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Is — that he was the lord ambassador. 
Sent from a sort of tinkers to the king 

Commons. Iznikin,'] An answer from the king, or 
we'll all break in. 

' K. Hen. Go, Salisbury, and teU them all from me, 
'I thank them for their tender loving care : 
^ And had I not been *cited so by them, 
' Yet did I purpose as they do entreat ; 

* For, sure, my thoughts do hourly prophecy 

* Mischance unto my state by Suffolk's means. 
' And therefore, — by his Majesty I swear, 

' Whose fer unworthy deputy I am, — 

* He shall not breathe infection in this air 

' But three days longer, on the pain of death. 

[Exit Salisbury. 

* Q. Mar, O Henry, let me plead for gentle Suffolk ! 

* K, Hen. Ungentle queen, to call him gentle 

Suffolk. 
' No more, I say ; if thou dost plead for him, 
' Thou wilt but add increase unto my wrath. 
' Had I but said, I would have kept my word j 
' But, when I swear, it is irrevocable : — 

* If, after three days' space, thou here be'st found 

* On any ground that I am ruler of, 

* The world shall not be ransom for thy life. — 

' Come, Warwick, come, good Warwick, go with 
me; 

* I have great matters to impart to thee. 

lExeunt K. Henry, Warvick, Lords, ^ c. 
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' Q. Mar. Mischance, and sorrow, go along with 
you! 

* Heart's discontent, and sour affliction, 
' Be playfellows to keep yon company ! 

' There's two of you ; the devil make a third ! 
' And threefold vengeance tend upon your steps ! 
* Suf. Cease, gentle queen, these execrations, 

* And let thy Suflblk take his heavy leave. 

' Q. Mar. Fie, coward wonum, and soft-hearted 
wretch! 
' Hast thou not spirit to curse thine enemies } 
Suf, A plague upon them! wherefore should I 
curse them? 
Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake's groan^S 
' I would invent as bitter-searching terms, 

* As curst, as harsh, and horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd strongly through my fixed teeth, 

* With full as many signs of deadly hate. 
As lean-£u:*d £nvy in her loathsome cave : 

My tongue should stuftible in mine earnest words } 
Mine eyes should sparkle like the beaten flint ; 
My hair be fix*d on end, as one distract ; 
Ay, every joint should seem to curse and ban : 
And even now my burden'd heart would break. 
Should I not curse them. Poison be their drink ! 
Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest that they taste ! 
Their sweetest shade, a grove of cjrpress trees ! 
Their chiefest prospect, murdering basilisks ! 
Their softest touch, as smart as lixards' stings ! 
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Their musick^ frightful as the 8efrt)eiit'8 hiss ; 
And boding scritch-owls make the concert full ! 
All the foul terrors in dark-seated hell — 

Q. Mar. Enough, sweet Suffolk ; thou iornient*Bt 
thyself 5 ^ 

* And these dread curves— -like the suti 'gainst ^ass> 

* Or like an overcharged gun, — h^oil, ^ 

* And turn the force of them upon thy^lf. 

Suf, You bade me ban, and will you bid me leav^ ? 
Now, by the |;roUnd that I am baiiish'd from. 
Well could I curse away^a winterV night. 
Though standing naked oh a mcfuntain top, 
Where biting cold would never let grass grow, * 
And think it but a minute Bpei>t HI sport. 

* Q. Man O, let me eqtreat thee, cease 1 Give me 
thy hand, . - - 

* That I may dew it with my mournful tears 5 

* Nor let the nun of heaven wet this place, 

* To wash away my woeful monuments. 

' O, could this 'kiss be printed in diy hand ; • 

[kisses his hand. 

* That thou might^st think upon tliese by the seal, 

' Through whom a thousand sfghs are breatii'd for 

thee! 
' So, get thee gone, that I may know my grief; 
' Ti» but surmis'd whilst thou art standing by, 

* As one Ihat surfeits thinking on a want. 
' I wiU repeal thee, or, be well assur*d, 

' Adventure to be banished myself: 

* And banished I am^ if but from thee. 
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* Go, speak not to me j even now begone.— 

* O, go not yet ! — Even thus two friends condemn*d 

* Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves^ 

* Lother a hundred times to part than die. 

* Yet now ferewell ; and farewell life with thee ! 
Suf, Thus is poor Suffolk ten times banished. 

Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 

* Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence; 

* A wilderness is populous enough, 

* So Suffolk had thy heavenly company : 

* For where thou art, there is the world itself, 

* With every several pleasure in the world ; 

* And where thou art not, desolation. 

* I can no more : — Live thou to joy thy life j 

* Myself no joy in nought, but that thou liv'st. 

Enter Vavx. 

* Q. Mar, Whither goes Vaux so ia&t ? what news, 
I pr'ythee ? 

' Vaux, To signify unto his majesty. 
That cardinal Beaufort is at point of death : 
■* For suddenly a grievous sickness took him, 
' That makes him gasp, and stare, and catch the air, 
' Blaspheming God, and cursing men on earth. 
' Sometime, he. talks as if duke Humphrey's ghost 
' Were by hb side \ sometime, he calls the king. 
And whispers to his pillow, as to him, 

* The secrets of his over-charged soul : 

* And I am sent to tell his majesty, 

* That even now he cries aloud for him. 
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' Q. Mar, Go^ tell this heavy message to the king. 

lExit Vmuc. 
^ Ah me ! what is this world ? what news are these ? 
' But wherefore grieve I at an hbur*s poor loss, 
' Omitting Suffolk's exile, my soul's treasure > 
' Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 

* And with the southern clouds contend in tears \ 

* Theirs for the earth's increase, mine for my sorrows ? 
' Now, get thee hence : The king, thou know'st, is 

coming; 

* If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 

* Suf. Ifl depart from thee, I cannot live : 
' And in thy sight to die, what were it else. 
But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap ? 
Here could I breathe my soul into the air, 
' As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe. 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips : 
Where, from thy sight, I should be raging mad, 
' And cry out for thee to close up mine eyes, 

* To have thee with thy lips to stop my mouth > 
' So shouldst thou either turn my flying soul, 

' Or I should breathe it so into thy body. 
And then it liv'd in sweet Elysium. 
To die by thee, were but to die in jest ; 
From thee to die, were torture more than deatli : 
O, let me stay, befall what may befall. 

' Q. Mar. Away ! though parting be a fretful cor- 
rosive, 
' It is applied to a deathfiil wound. 
^ To France, sweet Suffolk : Let me hear from thee -, 
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' For wheresoe*er thoa art in dug world's globe, 
rU have an Iris ^ that shall find thee out. 

Suf. I go. 

Q. Mar, And take my heart with thee. 

Suf. A jewel lock*d into the woeful*8t cask 
That ever did contsun a thing of worth. 
Even as a splitted bark, so sunder we 9 
This way &11 1 to death. 

Q. Mar. This way for me. 

[Esamt, MeccraUf. 

SCENE III. 

London, Cardinal Beaufort's Bed-chamber. 

Enter King Henry, Salisbury, Warwick, and 
Others. The Cardinal in bed ; Attendants with him. 

* K. Hen. How fares my lord ? speak, Beaufort, to 

thy sovereign. 
^ Car. If thou be*st death, I'll give thee England's 
treasure, 

* Enough to purchase such another island, 

' So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

* K. Hen. Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, 

* When death's approach is seen so terrible ! 

* War, Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee. 

* Car. Bring me unto my trial when you wilL 
' Died he not in his bed ? where should he die ? 
Can I make men live, whe*r they will or no ?— 

* O ! torture me no more, I wiU contes.— 
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' Alive again ? then show me where he is $ 

' 1*11 give a thousand pound to look upon him.— - 

* He hath no eyes, the dost hath blinded them.— 

' Comb down his hair j look ! look ! it stands upright^ 
' Like lime-twigs set to catch my ^nged soul ! — 
' Give me some drink ; and bid the apothecary 
' Bring the strong poison that I bought of him. 
-* K. Hen. O thou eternal Mover of the heavens, 

* Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 

* O, beat away the busy uneddling fiend, 

* That lays strong siege unto this wretch's soul, 

* And from his bosom purge this black despair ! 

* War. See, how the pengs 6[ death do make him 

grin. 

* Sal. Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. 

* K. Hen. Veace to his socd, if God's good pleasure 

be! 
' Lord cardinal, if thou think*st on heaven's bliss, 
' Hold up thy haod, make ngnal of thy hope. — 
' He dies, and mak^s no sign $ O God, forgive him ! 
^ War, So bad a death argues annonstrous life. 
^ K. Hen. Forbear to judge, for we are sinners 
aU.— 
' Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close $ 
' And let us all to meditation* lEveunt^. 
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ACT IF. SCENE I. 

titnti The Seashore near Daocr* 

Firing heard at Sea. Then enter from a Boat, a Cap* 
tarn, a Master, a Master^ s^Mate^ Wa lter Wii it- 
Mo&B, and Others I with them SmyioIsIL, and other 
Gentlemen prisoners. 

* Cap. Tlie gaudy, blabbing, and lemonefU day 

* Is crept into the bosom of the sea i 

* And now lood-howling wolves arouse the jades 

* That drag the tragick melancholy night; 

* Who with their drowsy, slow, and flag^g wings 

* Clip dead men*s graves, and from their misty jaws 

* Breathe foul contagious darkness in the sur. 

* Therefore, brii^ forth the soldiers of our prize; 

* For, whilst our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 

* Here shall they make their ransom on the sand, 

* Or with their blood stain this discolour*d shore.— 
' Master, this prisoner freely give I thee ; 

* And thou that art his mate, make boot of this ; — 

' The other, [pointing to S^olk,] Walter Whitmore, 
is thy share. 
' 1 Gent. What is my ransom, master ? let me 

know. 
' Mast. A thousand crowns, or else lay down your 
head. 
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' Mate. And so much shall 70a give^ or off goes 
yours. 

* Cap. What^ think jou much to pay two thousand 

crowns^ 

* And bear the name and port of gentlemen ? — 

* Cut both the villains* throats ;— for die you shall 5 

* The lives of those which we have lost in fight, 

* Cannot be counterpois*d with such a petty sum. 

* 1 Gent, ru give it, sir; and therefore spare my 

life. 

* 2 Gent. And so will I, and write home for it 

straight. 
' fVhit, I lost mine eye in laying the prize aboard, 
' And therefore, to revenge it, shalt thou die j [to Suf. 
' And so should these, if I might have my will. 

* Cap. Be not so rash ; take ransom, let him live. 
' Suf. Look on my George, I am a gentleman i 

* Rate me at what thou wilt, thou shalt be paid. 

* Wkit, And so am I| my name is*— Walter Whit- 

more. 
' How now? why start'st thou? what, doth death 

affright? 
^ Suf. Thy name afiSrights me, in whose sound is 

death. 
^ A cunning man did calculate my birth, 

* And told me — that by Water I should die : 

' Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; 
^ Thy name is — GualHer, being rightly sounded. 

' Whit. GuaUier, or Walter, which it is, I care not; 
' Ne*er yet did base dishonour blur our name^ 
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' But with our sword we wip*d awaj the blot ; 

* Therefore, when merchantlike I sell revenge, 

' Broke be mj sword, my arms torn and de&c*d, 
' And I proclaim*d a coward through the world ! 

[laifs hold on Suffolk. 

* Suf, Stay, Whitmore $ for thy prisoner is a prince. 
The duke of Suffolk, William de la Pole. 

' fVhit. The duke of Sufiblk, muffled up in rags ! 
Suf. Ay, but these rags are no part of the duke j 
Jove sometime went disguised. And why not I ? 
Cap. But Jove was never slain, as thou shalt be. 

* Suf, Obscure and lowly swain, king Henry*s 

blood. 
The honourable blood of Lancaster, 
' Must not be shed by such a jaded groom. 
Hast thou not kiss*d thy hand, and held my sUrrup f 

* Bareheaded plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 

' And thought thee happy when I shook my head ? 
' How oflen hast thou waited at my cup, 

* Fed from my trencher, kned'd down at the board, 
' When I have feasted with queen Margaret ? * 

* Remember it, and let it make thee crest-^rn ; 

* Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride : 

* How in our voiding lobby hast thou stood, 

* And duly waited for my coming forth ? 

' This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 

' And therefore shall it charm thy riotous tongue. 

* Whit. Speak, captain, shall I stab the forlorn 

swain? 

* Cap. First let my words stab him, as he hath me. 
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* Suf, Base slave ! thy words are blunt, and so art 

thou. 
'Cap, Convey him hence, and on our long-boat*i 
side 
^ Strike off his head. 
Suf. Thou dar'st not for thy own. 

' Cap. Yes, Poole. 
Suf. Poole ? 

Cap. Poole ? Sur Poole ? lord ? 

^ Ay, kennel, puddle, sink ; whose filth and dirt 
' Troubles the silver spring where England drinks* 
' Now wil) I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
' For swallowing the treasure of the realm : 
' Thy lips, that kis8*d the queen, ahall sweep the 

ground; 
' And thou, that smil'dst at good duke Humphrey's 

death, 
' Against the senseless winds shalt grin in vain, 

* Who, in contempt, shaU hiss at thee i^ain : 

* And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

* For daring to a£Ey a mighty lord 

* Unto the daughter of a worthless king, 

* Having neither subject, wealth, nor diadem. 

* By devilish policy art thou grown great, 

* And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg*d 

* With gobbets of thy mother's bleedmg heart 

* By thee, Anjou and Maine were sold to France : 

* The false revolting Normans, thorough thee, 

* Disdain to call us lord ; and Picardy 

.* Hath shun their governors, surpriz'd our forts. 
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* And lent die raggei wldien wounded borne. 

* Tlie princely Warwick, and the Nerili all, — 

* Whose dreadful swordt were never drawn in vain,— 

* As hating thee, are rising np in aims : 

* AndnowthelunueofYork — thnutfirom the crown, 

* By diamelul mnrder of a guiltleu king, 

* And lofty proud eocnMcbing tyranny, — 

* Burns with revenging fire ; wboae hopeful ccdonn 

* Advance our half-fec'd snn, striving to ibine, 

* Under the which is writ — Iimtu mibibiu. 

* The commons here in Kent are up in amis : 

* And, to conclude, reproach, and beggary, 

* Is crept into the palace of onr king, 

* And all fay thee : — Away ! convey him hence. 

* Suf. O that I were a god, to shoot Ibrth thunder 

* Upon these paltiy, servile, al^ect drudges I 

* Small tlungs make base men proud : ' this villain 

here, 
' Being captain of a [nnnace, threatens more 

* llian Bargulus the stnxig Illyrian pirate**. 

' Drones tuck not eagles' tdood, but rob bee-hives. 
' It is impotable, that I should die 
' By loch a lowly vaual at thyself. 

* Thy words move rage, and not remorse, in me ; 
' I go of message from the queen to France ; 

' I charge tbee, waft me safely cross the chaoneL 

* Cap. Walter,— 

' WhU. Come, Suffolk, I must waft thee to thy 
death. 

* $iff. GtUtUu timor occupat arttit : — 'tit thee I fear. 
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' WMt. Hum ihalt have cause to fear^ before I leave 
thee. 
' What, are ye daunted now ? now will ye stoop ? 

' 1 GaU, My gracious lord, entreat him, speak him 
^r. 

Suf. Suffolk's imperial tongue is stem and rough, 
' Us'd to command, untaught to plead for £ivour. 
' Far be it, we should honour such as these 
^ With humble suit : no, rather let my head 
' Stoop to the block, than these knees bow to any, 
' Save to the God of heaven, and to my king; 
' And sooner dance upon a bloody pole, 
' Than stand uncover*d to the vulgar gioom* 

* IVue nobility is exempt from fear :— - 

* More can I bear, than you dare execute. 

* Cap, Hale him away, and let him talk no more. 
' Suf. Come, soldiers, show what cruelty ye can, 

* That this my death may never be forgot ! — 

* Great men ofl die by vile bezonians : 

* A Roman sworder and banditto slave, 

' Murder*d sweet Tully ; Brutus* bastard hand 

' Stabb'd Julius Csesar ; savage islanders, 

' Pompey the great ^ : and Suffolk dies by pirates. 

[Exit Suf, with fVhUmore and otkeru 
Cap, And as for these whose ransom we have set^ 
It is our pleasure, one of them depart : — 
Therefore come you with us, and let him go. 

{Exeunt all but thejirst Gentleaumt 
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Re-enter Whitmore> with Suffolk*^ bodf. 

« Whit. There let his head and lifeless body lie, 
' Until the queen his mistress bury it. [Exit. 

* 1 Gent, O barbarous and bloody spectacle ! 

* His body will 1 bear unto the king : 

' If he revenge it not, yet will his friends j 

* So will the queen, that living held htm dear. 

[Egit, wUh the body. 
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Blackheath. 

Enter George Bevis and Jobs Holland. 

« Geo. Come, and get thee a sword, though made 
' of a lath'} they have been up these two days. 
'John, They have the more need to sleep now then. 

* Geo. I tell thee. Jack Cade the clothier means to 
' dress the conunonwealth, and turn it, and set a new 
' nap upon it. 

John. So he had need, for *tis threadbare. W^, I 
nj, it was never merry world in England^ since gen- 
tiemen came up. 

* Geo. O miserable age I Virtue is not r^^arded in 

* handycrafb-men. 

* John, The nobility tliink scorn to go in leather 
^ aprons. 

* Geo. Nay more, the king's council are no good 

* workmen. 
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* Jckn. Troe ; And yet it ii said, — Labour in thj 

* Yocation : which is as much to say, as, — let the ina- 

* gistrates be labouring men ; and therefore should 
"* we be magistrates. 

* Geo, Thou hast hit it : for there*s no better sign 

* of a brave mind, than a hard hand. 

* John. 1 see them ! I see them ! There's Best's 

* son, the tanner of Wingham ;— 

* Geo. He shall have the skins of our enemies, to 

* make dog's leather of. 

John. And Dick the butcher,—- 

* Geo. Then is sin struck down like an ox, and 

* iniquity's throat cut like a calf. 

-* John. And Smith the weaver :— 

* Geo. ArgOy their thread of life is spun. 

* John. Come, come, let's ^1 in with them. 

Dnim» Enter Cade, Dick the butcher. Smith the 
•weaver, and others in great number* 

* Cade. We John Cade, so term'd of our supposed 
'father,— 

Dick. Or rather, of stealing a cade of herrings. 

[Aside. 

* Cade. — for our enemies shall fall before us ^, 

* inspired with the spirit of putting down kings and 
' princes, — Con^ooand silence. 

Dick. Silence! 

Cade. My &ther was a Mortimer, — 
Dick. He was an honest man, and a good brick- 
layer. [Aside. 
' Cade. My mother a Pkntagenet,— 
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' Dkk. I knew her well, she was a midwife. 

lAtitle. 

' Cade. M7 wife descended of the iMosa, — 

Did. She was, indeed, a pedlar's daaghter, and 
fold maajr laces. [Atidc. 

' Smith. But, DOW of late, not able to travel with 
' her fiirr'd pack, she washes bucks here at home. 

\_Anit. 

' Cade. Therefore am I of an bononrable house. 

Diet. Ay, by my faith, tbe field is h<xiouniblei 
and there was be bom, under a hedge; for his &thet 
had never a house, but the cage. \Aaie. 

* Cade. Valiant I am. 

* Smth. "A must needs ; for beggary is raliaot 

lAnit. 

Cait. I am able to endure much, 

Dick. No question of that ; for I have seen him 
whipp'd three market days together. \^Addt. 

Cade. I fear neither sword nor fire. 

Smith. He need not fear the sword, fiir his coat b 
of proof*'. [Atide. 

Dick. But, methinks, he should stand in fear of 
fire, being burnt i'the hand for stealing of ihe^. 

[Atidt. 

Cade. Be brave then ; for yonr captain is brave, and 
vows reformation. There shall be, in England, seven 
balf'penny loaves sold for a penny : tbe three-hoop'd 
pot shall have ten hoops" ; and I will make it fehmy, 
to drink small beer : all the realm shall be in conunxi, 
and in Cheapside shall my palfiy go to gnu. And^ 
when I am king, (as king I will be}— 
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AU. God save your majesty ! 

' Cade. I thank you, good people : — there shall be 
' no money ; all shall eat and drink on my score -, and 
' I will apparel them all in one livery, that they may 
' agree like brothers, and worship me their lord. 

' Dick. The first thing we do, let's kill all the law- 
yers. 

Cade. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lament- 
able thing, that of the skin of an innocent lamb should 
be made parchment ? that parchment, being scribbled 
o*er, should undo a man ? Some say, the bee stings : 
but I say, 'tis the bee*s wax ; for I did but seal once 
to a thing, and I was never mine own man since. 
How now ? who's there ? 

En/fr some, bringing in the Clerk of Chatham. 

Smith. The clerk of Chatham : he can write and 
read, and cast accompt. 

Cade. O monstrous ! 

SntUh. We took hini setting of boys* copies. 

Cade. Here's a villain ! 

Sntith. H*asabook in his pocket, with red letters in*t 

Cade. Nay, then he is a conjurer. 

Dick. Nay> he can make obligations, and write 
court-hand. 

' Cade. I am sorry for't : the man is a proper man, 
' on mine honour ; unless I find him guilty, he shall 
' not die. — Come hither, sirrah, I must examine thee : 
* What is thy name ? 

Clerk. Emmanuel. 



^ 
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Dick. They use to write it Ob the U^ of letters* j 
—Twill go hard with you. 

* Cade. Let me alone : — Dost thou use to write thy 
^ name } or hast thou a mark to thyself, like an honest 
' plain-dealing man ? 

CUrk. Sir, I thank God, I have been so well 
brought up, that I can write my name. . 

^ All, He hath confes8*d : away with him ; he*s a 
' villain, and a traitor. . 

' Cade. Away with him, I say : hrnig him with his 
' pen and inkhom about his neck. 

[Exeunt some witk tie Clerks 

Enter Michael. 

' Mich. Where's our general ? 

' Cade. Here I am, thou particular fellow. 

' Mich. Fly, fly, fly ! sir Humphrey StafToid and 
* his brother are hard by, with the king's forces. 

' Cade, Stand, villain, stand, or I'll fell thee down t 
' He shall be encountered with a man as good as him- 
' self: He is but a knight, is *a ? 

' Mich. No. 

' Cade. To equal him, I will make myself a knight 
f presently 5 Rise up sir Joim Mortimer. Now have 
^ at him. 

Enter sir Humphrey Stafford, and William kit 
Brother, with drum and forces. 

* Stqf, Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum of 
Kent, 
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* M ark*d for the gallows, — lay your weapons down, 

* Home to your cottages, forsake this groom ;— - 

* The king is merciful if you revolt. 

* JV, Staf. But angry, wrathful, and inclin*d to 
blood, 

* If you go forward : therefore yield, or die. 

Cade. As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass not ; 
It is to you, good people, that I speak, 

* O'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign j 

* For I am rightfiil heir unto the crown. 

' Staf. Villain, thy father was a plasterer; 

* And thou thyself, a shearman. Art thou not ? 

Cade. And Adam was a gardener. 

' W. Staf. And what of that ? 

Cade. Marry, this: — ^Edmund Mortimer, earl of 

March, 
Married the duke of Clarence* daughter ; Did he not? 
' Staf. Ay, sir. 

Cade. By her he had two children at one birth. 
W. Staf. TTiafs false. 
' Cade. Ay, there's the question ; but, I say, *tis 

true: 

* The elder of them, being put to nurse, 
' Was by a beggar-woman stoFn away ; 

' And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
' Became a bricklayer, when he came to age : 
' His son am I ; deny it, if you can. 

Dick. Nay, 'tis too true ; therefore he shall be king. 

Smith. Sir, he made a chimney in my Other's house. 
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and the bricks are alive at this day to testify it; there- 
lore, deny it not 

* Staf\ And will you credit this base drudge's 

words, 

* That speaks he knows not what ? 

* AU, Ay, marry, will we -, therefore get ye gone. 
W. Stqf'. Jack Cade, the duke of York hath taught 

you this. 

* Cade. He lies, for I invented it myself. [^Aiide.] 
— Go to, sirrah. Tell the king from me, that— for his 
father's sake, Henry the £fth, in whose time boys 
went to span-counter for French crowns, — I am con- 
tent he shall reign -, but 1*11 be protector over him. 

' Dick. And, furthermore, we'll have the lord Say*s 
' head, for selling the dukedom of Maine. 

' Cade. And good reason -, for thereby is England 
' maim'd, and fain to go with a staff, but that my 
' puissance holds it up. Fellow kings, I tell you, that 
' that lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and 
' made it an eunuch : and more than that, he can speak 
' French, and therefore he is a traitor. 

* Stqf. O gross and miserable ignorance ! 

' Cade. Nay, answer, if you can : The Frenchmen 
' are our enemies : go to then, I ask but this ; Can he, 
' that speaks with the tongue of an enemy, be a good 

* counsellor, or no ? 

* AU. No, no \ and therefore we'll have his head. 

* IV. Staf. Well, seeing gentle words will not pre- 

vail, 

* Assail them with the army of the king. 
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* Staf, Herald, away : aod, throughout every town^ 
^ Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade ; 

* That those, which fly before the battle ends, 

' May, even in their wives* and children's sight, 
' Be hang'd up for example at their doors : — 
' And you, that be the king's friends, follow me. 

\^Esamt the two Sti^ords, and forces. 

* Cade. And you, that love the commons, follow 

me. — 

* Now show yourselves men, 'tis for liberty. 

* We will not leave one lord, one gentleman : 

* Spare none, but such as go in clouted shoon ; 

* For they are thrifty honest men, and such 

* As would (but that they dare not,) take our parts. 

* Dick. They are all in order, and march toward 

us. 

* Cade, But then are we in order, when we are 

* most out of order. Come, march forward. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Another Part of Blackheath. 

Alarums. The two Parties enter, andjight, and both 

the Staffords are skdn, 

' Cade. Where's Dick, the butcher of Ashford ? 
' Dkk. Here^ sir. 

' Cade. They fell before thee like sheep and oxen, 
' and thou bebav'dsi thyself as if thou hadst been in 
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' thine own daughter-h^use : therefoie thus vrXL I 
' reward thee,— The Lent shall be as long again as it 
' is \ and thou dialt have a licence to kill for a hundred 

* lacking one. 

' Dick. I desire no more. 

* Cade, And, to speak truth, thou deserv'st no less. 

* This monument of the victoiy will I bear \ and the 

* bodies shall be dragg*d at my h<Mr8e* heels, till I do 

* come to London, where we will have the mayor's 

* sword borne before us. 

* Dick, If we mean to thrive and do good, break 

* open the gaols, and let out the prisoners. 

* Cade. Fear not that, I warrant thee. Come, let's 

* march towards London. lExemt. 

SCENE IV. 

London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Hbnry, reading a supplication; the Duke 
o/BvcKivoHAM, and Lord Say xcith him: At a 
distance. Queen Margaret, mourning over Suf- 
folk V head. 

* Q. Mar. Oft have I heard — that grief softens the 

mind, 

* And makes it fearftd and degenerate ; 

* Think therefore on revenge, and cease to weep. 

* But who can cease to weep, and lock on this ? 

* Here may his head lie on my throbbing breast : 

* But where*s the body that I should embrace ? 
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* Buck. What answer makes your grace to the re- 

* bels* supplication ? 

* K, Hen, 1*11 send some holy bishop to intreat : 
' For God forbid, so many simple souls 

' Should perish by the sword ! And I myself, 
' Rather than bloody war shall cut them shorty 
' Will parley with Jack Cade their general. — 

* But stay, I'll read it over once again. 

* Q. Mar. Ah, barbarous villains ! hath this lovely 

face 

* HvTd, like a wandering planet, over me ; 

* And could it not enforce them to relent, 

* That were unworthy to behold the same ? 

' K, Hen. Lord Say, Jack Cade hath sworn to have 

thy head. 
' Say. Ay, but I hope, your highness shall have his. 
K. Hen. How now, madam } Still 
Lamenting, and mourning for Suffolk's death ? 
I fear, my love, if that I had been dead. 
Thou wouldest not have moum*d so much for me. 
Q. Mar. No, my love, I should not mourn, but die 
for thee. 

Enter a Messenger. 

* K. Hen. How now! what news? why com*st 

thou in such haste ? 
' Mes. The rebels are in Southwark ; Fly, my 
brd! 

* Jack Cade proclaims himself lord Mortimer, 

' Descended from the duke of Clarence* house ; 

VOL* VIII. > 
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' And calif your grace unuper, openly, 

' And vowt to crown hinuelf in Westminster. 

' His anny is b ragged multitude 

' Of hiods and peanuts, rude and mercileu: 

* Sir Hum|duey Staffind and his Inother's death 

' Hath given them heart and conrage to [woceed : 
' All Kholan, lawyen, courtiers, gentlemen, 

* Tbef call — ftlse cateipiUan, and intend thmr death. 

* K. Hen, O giacelesi mm ! they know not what 

they do. 
' Bud. My gracious lord, retire to Keoelworth *^, 
' Until a power be rais'd to put them down. 

* Q. Mar. Ah ! were the duke of Sufiblk now 

alive, 

* These Kentish rebels would be soon appeas'd. 
' K. Hat. Lord Say, the traitors hate thee, 

' Ihoefbre away with us to Kenelworth. 

' Sag. So nught your grace's person be in danger) 
' Hie sight of me is odious in th^ eyes ; 
' And tberefbie in this ci^ will I stay, 
' And live alone as secret as I may. 

Enter amtther Meuenger. 

* 2 Mm. Jack Cade hath gotten LoodoD-bridge) 

the citizens 

* Fly and forsake their houses ; 

* Hie rascal people, thirsting after prey, 

* Join with the traitor ; and they jointly swear, 

* To spoil the city, and your royal court. 

* Btick. Then linger not, my lord j aw^, take hon& 
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* K, Hen, Come> Margaret ; God, our hope, will 

succour us. 

* Q. Mar. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is de- 

ceased. 

* K. Hen, Farewell, my lord j {to lord Say,} 

trust not the Kentish rebels. 

* Buck, Trust no body, for fear you be betray'd. 
' Say. The trust I have is in mine innocence, 

« And therefore am I bold and resolute. lExeunt, 

SCENE V. 

The Same, The Tower. 

Enter Lord Scales, and Others, on the walls. Then 
enter certain Citizens, below. 

Scales. How now ? Is Jack Cade slain ? 

1 Cit. No, my lord, nor likely to be slain ; for 
they have won the bridge, killing all those that with- 
stand them : The lord mayor craves aid of your ho- 
nour from the Tower, to defend the city from the 
rebels. 

Scales. Such aid as I can spare, you shall command; 
But I am troubled here with them myself. 
The rebels have assay'd to win the Tower. 
But get you to Smithfield, and gather head. 
And thither I will send you Matthew Grough : 
Fight for your king^ your country, and your lives j 
And 80 &rewell, for I must hence again. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE VI. 

The Same, Cannan-Street, 

Enter Jack Cade, and hk Followers. He strikes 

Ms stcffon Landon'Stone, 

Cade* Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And 
here, sitting upon London-stone, J charge and com- 
mand, that, of the city's cost, the pissing-conduit 
run nothing but claret wine this first year of our 
reign. And now, henceforward, it shall be treason 
for any that calls me other than — ^I/>rd Mortimer* 

Enter a Soldier, ninning, 

Sol. Jack Cade! Jack Cade! 

Cade, Knock him down there. IT^ ^^ ^* 

* Smith. If this fellow be wise, he*ll never call you 

* Jack Cade more -, I think, he hath a very fiilr 

* warmng. 

Dick, My lord, there's an army gathered together 
in Smithfield. 

Cade. Come then, let*s go fight with them : But, 
first, go and set London-bridge on fire ; and, if you 
can, bum down the Tower too. Come, let's away. 

^Exewit, 
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SCENE VII. 

The Same. SmUAfield. 

Alarum. Enter, on one side. Cade and his Company; 
on the other. Citizens, and the King's Forces, headed 
by Matthew Gough^'. They^ht; the Citizens 
are routed, and Matthew Gough is slain. 

Cade, So^ sirs : — Now go some and pull down the 
Savcj; others to the inns of court; down with them 
all. 

Dick. 1 have a suit imto your lordship. 

Cade, fie it a lordship, thou shall have it for that 
word. 

' Dick. Only, that the laws of England may come 
' out of your mouth. 

' John. Mass, *twill be sore law then ; for he was 
' thrust in the mouth with a spear^ and 'tis not whole 
' yet. [jiiide. 

' Smith. Nay, John, it will be stinking law ; for 
' his breath stinks with eating toasted cheese. [Jside. 

' Cade. 1 have thought upon it, it shall be so. 
' Away, bum all the records of the realm ; my mouth 
' shall be the parliament of England. 

* John. Then we are like to have bidng statutes^ 

* unless his teeth be pull*d out [Asitk. 

* Cade. And henceforward all things shall be in 

* common. 
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Enter a Messenger, 

* Mes, My lord, a prize, a prize ! here's the lord 
' Say, which sold the towns in France ; ^ he that 

* made ns pay one and twenty fifteens, and one shil- 

* ling to the pound, the last subsidy. 

Enter Gborg£ Bevis, with tke Lord Say. 

* Cade, Well, he shall be beheaded for it ten times. 

* — -Ah, thou say, thou serge, nay, thou buckram 
' lord** ! now art thou within point-blank of our ju- 
' risdiction regal. What canst thou answer to my 

* majesty, for giving up of Normandy unto mounsieur 
' Basimecu, the dauphin of France ? Be it known unto 

* thee, by these presence, even the presence of lord 
' Mortimer, that I am the besom that must sweep the 
' court clean of such filth as thou art. Thou hast 
' most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm, 
' in erecting a grammar-school: and whereas, before, 
^ our fisre-fathers had no other books but the score and 
' the tally, thou hast caused printing to be used*' ; 
' and, contrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, 
' thou hast built a paper-miU. It will be proved to 
' thy face, that thou hast men about thee, that usually 
' talk of a noun, and a verb ; and such abominable 

* words, as no christian ear can endure to hear. Thou 
^ hast appointed justices of peace, to caU poor men 
' before diem about matters they were not able to an- 
' swer. Moreover, thou hast put them in prison ; 
f sand, because they could not i^d, thou hast hang*d 
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' them ; when, indeed, onlj for that cause they have 

* been most worthy to live. Thou dost ride on a foot- 
' doth, dost thou not ? 

S(^. What of that? 

Cade. Marry, thou ought'st not to let thy horse 
wear a cloak, when honester men than thou go in 
their hose and doublets. 

* Dick. And work in their shirt tooj as myself, 

* for example, that am a butcher. 
Say. You men of Kent, — 
Dick. What say you of Kent? 

' Say» Nothing but this: Tis bona terra, mala gem. 
' Cade. Away with him, aw^ with him ! he speaks 
'Latin. 

* Soy. Hear me but speak, and bear me where you 

will. 
' Kent, in the conunentaries Caesar writ, 
' Is term*d the civil'st place of all this isle : 
^ Sweet b the country, because full of riches j 
' The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy; 
' Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. 

* I sold not Maine, I lost not Normandy; 

* Yet, to recover th^n, would lose my life. 

* Justice with &vour have I always done ; 

* Ftayers and tears have mov*d me, gifb could never. 

* When have I aught exacted at your hands, 

* Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and jaa^ } 

* Large gifts have I bestow*d on learned clerks, 

* Because my book preferr'd me to the king : 

* And— seeing ignorance is the curse of Godj 
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* Knowledge the wing wherewidi we fly to hea(veo,^ 

* Unless you be possess*d with devilish spirits^ 

* You cannot but forbear to murder me. 

* This tongue hath parley'd unto foreign kings 

* For your behoof,— r 

* Cade. Tut ! when struck*8t thou one blow in the 

* field ? 

* Sk^. Great men have reaching hands : oft have X 

struck 

* Those that I never saw, and struck them dead. 

* Geo, O monstrous coward ! what, to come be- 

hind folks ? 
^ Say. These cheeks are pale for watching for your 
good. 

* Cade, Give him a box o'the ear^ and that will 

* make 'em red again. 

* Saif. Long sitting to determine poor men's causes 

* Hath made me full of sickness and diseases. 

* Cade. Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and 

* the pap of a hatchet. 

* Dick. Why dost thou quiver, man ? 

* Say. The palsy, and not fear, provoketh me. 

* Cade. Nay, he nods at us ; as who should say, 
' 1*11 be even with you. 1*11 see if his head will stand 
' steadier on a pole, or no: Take him away, andb&f 
' head him. 

* Say. Tell me, wherein I have offended most ? 

* Have I affected wealth, or honour j speak ? 

* Are my chests fill*d up with extorted gold ? 
^ Is my apparel sumptuous to behold? 
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* Whom have I injur'd, that ye seek my toth ? 

* These hands are free from guiltless blood-shedding, 

* This breast from harbouring foul deceitful thoughts. 

* O, let me live ! 

* Cade, I feel remorse in myself with hit words : 

* but 1*11 bridle it; he shall die^ an it be but for plead- 

* ing so well for his life. Away with him ! he has a 

* £uniliar under his tongue ; he speaks not o*God'fl 

* name. ' Go, take him away> I say> and strike off his 

* head presently j and then break into his son-in-law's 

* house. Sir James Cromer, and strike off his head^ 

* and bring them both upon two poles hither. 

' All, It shall be done. 

* Say. Ah, countiymen ! if when you make your 

prayers, 

* God should be so obdurate as yourselves, 

* How would it fare with your departed souls ? 

* And therefore yet relent, and save my life. 

* Cade, Away with him, and do as I command ye. 

[^Exeunt some, with Lord Say. 
' The proudest peer in the realm shall not wear a head 
'on his shoulders, unless he pay me tribute; there 
' shall not a maid be married, but she shall pay to me 
' her maidenhead ere they have it : Men shall hold of 

* me in capite ; and we charge and command, that 
' their wives be as free as heart can wish^ or tongue 
'can tell. 

* Dkk. My lord, when shall we go to Cfaeapside, 
' and take up conmiodities upon our bills ? 

'Cade, Marry, presently. 
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' All. O brave ! 

Rc'-enter Rebels, xoiih the heads of Lord Say and Ms 

soH-'Ui'lav:* 

' Cade. But is not this braver ? — Let them kiss one 
' another '^9 for they loved well, when they were 
'alive. Now part them again, least they consult 
' about the giving up of some more towns in France. 
' Soldiers, defer the spoil of the city until night : for 
*^ with these borne before us, instead of maces, will 
' we ride through the streets; and, at every comer, 
' have them kiss.— Away. lExeimi. 

SCENE VIII. 

Soutkwark* 

Alarum. Enter Cade, and all his rabblement, 

* Cade. Up Fish-stxeet ! down ssdnt Magnus* 

* comer ! kill and knock down ! throw them into 

* Thames !— [A parley sounded, then a retreat. 

* WhfLt noise is this I hear ? Dare any be so bold to 

* sound retreat or parley, when I command them 
*kiU? 

Enter Buckingham, andMChmofLD, withforcet. 

' Buck. Ay, here they be that dare, and will disturb 
thee: 

* Know, Cade, we come ambassadors from the king 
' Unto the commons, whom thou hast misled; 
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' And here pronounce free pardon to them aU, 
' That will forsake thee, and go home in peace. 

* CUf, What say ye, countrymen ? will ye relent, 
' And yield to mercy, whilst 'tis offered you j 

' Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths ? 

* Who lores the king, and will embrace his pardon, 
' Fling up his cap, and say — God save his majesty ! 

* Who hateth him, and honours not his father, 

* Henry the £fth, that made all France to quake, 
' Shake he his weapon at us, and pass by. 

' All. Grod save the king ! God save the king ! 

* Cade. What, Buckingham, and Clifford, are ye so 
' brave ? — And you, base peasants, do ye believe 
' him ? will you needs be hang*d with your pardons 
' about your necks ? Hath my sword therefore broke 
' through London Gates, that you should leave me at 

* the White Hart in Southwark ? I thought, ye would 
' never have given out these arms, till you had re- 
' cover'd your ancient freedom : but you are all re- 
' creants, and dastards ; and delight to live in slavery 
' to the nobility. Let them break your backs with 
' burdens, take your houses over your heads, ravish 
' your wives and daughters before your faces : For me, 

* *-I will make shift for one ; and Bo^God*s curse 
' 'light upon you all ! 

' ML We'll follow Cade, we'll follow Cade. 
' Clif, Is Cade the son of Henry the fifth, 

* That thus you do exclaim — you'll go with him ? 

* Will he conduct you through the heart of France, 
' And make the meanest of you earls and dukes ? 
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* Alas, he hatb no home, no place to fly to^ 

* Nor knows he how to live> but by the spoil> 
' Unless by robbing of your friends, and us. 

* Wer't not a shame, that, whilst you live at jar, 
' The fearfiil French, whom you late iranquished, 

' Should make a start o*er seas, and vanquish you ? 

' Methinks, already, in this civil broil, 

' I see them lordmg it in London streets, 

' Crying — ViUageois ! unto all they meet. 

' Better, ten thousand base-bom Cades miscarry, 

* Than you should stoop unto a Frenchman's mercy. 
' To France, to France, and get what you have lost i 

* Spare England, for it is your native coast : 

' Henry hath money, you are strong and manly ; 
' God on our side, doubt not of victory. 

' AU. A Qifford ! a Clififord ! we'll follow the 
' king, and Cliflbrd. 

* Cade. Was ever feather so lightly blown to and 
' fro, as this multitude ? the name of Henry the fifUi 
< hales them to an hundred mischiefs, and makes 
' them leave me desdate. I see them lay their heads 
' together, to surprise me : my sword make way for 
' me, for here is no staying. — In despight of the 
' devils and hell, have through the very midst of you! 
' and heavens and honour be witness, that no want of 
' resolution in me, but only my followers* base and 
' ignominious treasons, makes me betake me to my 
' heels. [Exit. 

' Buck. What, is he fled ? go some, and follow 
him ; 
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' And he, that brings his head unto the king, 

* Shall have a thousand crowns for his reward.— 

[Exeunt same of them, 

* Follow me, soldiers ; we'll devise a mean 

' To reconcile you all unto the king. [Exevnt. 

SCENE IX. 

Kenelworth Castle. 

Enter King Henrt, Queen Margaret^ and 
Somerset, an the terrace of the Castle. 

* K. Hen. Was ever king, that joy'd an earthly 

throne, 

* And could command no more content than I ? 

* No sooner was I crept out of my cradle, 

* But I was made a king, at nine months old ; 

* Was never subject long*d to be a king, 

* As I do long and wish to be a subject. 

£fi/er Buckingham oni Clifford. 

^ Buck. Health, and glad tidings, to your majesty ! 

* K. Hen. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor Cade 

surprised ? 
^ Or is he but retir*d to make him strong ? 

Enter, behw, a great number of Cade's folhwers, with 

halters about their necks. 

* Clif. He's fled, my lord, and all his powers do 

yield i 
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' And htunUj thus with halters on their necks 

* Expect your highness* doom^ of life> or death. 

' K. Hen. Then^ ^heaven, set ope thy everlasting 

gates, 
' To entertain my vows of thanks and praise ! — 
' Soldiers, this day have you redeem'd your lives, 
' And show*d how well you love your prince and 

country: 
' Continue still in this so good a mind, 

* And Henry, though he be infortunate, 

' Assure yourselves, will never be unkind : 
' And so, with thanks, and pardon to you all, 
' I do dismiss you to your several countries. 
^U. God save the king ! Grod save the king ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

* Mes. Please it your grace to be advertised, 

* The duke of York is newly come from Ireland : 

* And with a puissant and a mighty power, 

* Of Gallowglasses, and stout Kernes^, 

* Is marching hitherward in proud array ; 

* And still prodaimeth, as he comes along, 

* His arms are only to remove from thee 

* The duke of Somerset, whom he terms a traitor. 

* K. Hen. Thus stands my state, *twixt Cade and 

York distress'd ; 

* like to a ship, that, having 'scap'd a tempest, 

* Is straightway cahn*d, and boarded with a pirate : 

* But now is Cade driven back, his men dispers'd; 

* And now is York in arms^ to second him.*- 
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* I prajr thee, Buckingham, go and meet lum $ 

* And ask him, what's the reason of these anns. 

* Tell him, 1*11 send duke Edmund to the Tower ;— > 

* And, Somerset, we will commit thee thither, 

* Until his army be dismiss'd from him. 

* Sam. My lord, 

* I' yield myself to prison willingly, 

* Or unto death, to do my country good. 

* K, Hen, In any case, be not too rough in 

terms; 

* For he is fierce, and cannot brook hard language. 

* Buck. I will, my lord ; and doubt not so to deal, 

* As all tilings shall redound unto your good. 

* K. Hen. Come, wife, let's in, and l^m to goTem 

better; 

* For yet may England cuise my wretched reign. 

[Eseunt. 

SCENE X. 

Kent. IdaC$ Garden. 

» 

Enter Cade. 

* Caie. Fie on ambition ! fie on mjrself ; that hare 
^ a sword, and yet am ready to £unish! These five 

* days have I hid me in these woods ; and durst not 
f peep out, for all the country is lay'd for me ; but 

* now am I so hungry, that if I might have a lease of 

* my life for a thousand years, I could stay no longer. 

* Wherefore, on a brick-wall haye I dimb'd into this 
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* garden; to see if I can eat gtsiaa, or pick a aaOet 

* another while, which is not amiss to cdol a man's 

* stomach this hot weather. And, I think, this word 

* sallet was bom to do me good : for, many a time, 

* but for a sallet, my brain-pan had been clefk with « 

* brown bill'^ ; and, many a time, when I have been 

* dry, and bravely marching, it hath served me 

* instead of a quart-pot to drink in -, and now the 

* word sallet must serve me to/eed on. 

Enter Id en, with Servants* ^ 

* Iden. Lord, who would live turmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 
This small inheritance, my £ither left me, 
Contenteth me, and is worth a monarchy. 
I seek not to wax great by others* waining ; 
Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy ; 
Sufficeth, that I have maintains my state. 
And sends the poor well pleased from my gate. 

* Cade, Here's the lord of the soil come to seize me 
for a stray, for entering his fee-simple without 
leave. Ah, villain, thou wilt betray me, and get a 
thousand crowns of the king for carrying my head 
to him } but I'll make thee eat iron like an ostridge, 
and swallow my sword like a great pin, eie thou 
and I part 

* Iden. Why, rude companion, whatsoe'er ihou be, 
I know thee not ; Why then should I betray thee? 
Is't not enough, to break into my garden. 
And, like a thief^ to come to rob my grounds. 
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< Qimbing my walls in spite of me the owner, 
^ fiut thou wilt brave me with these saucy tenns ? 

Cade. Brave thee ? ay, by the best blood that ever 
was broach'd, and beard thee too. Look on me 
well : I have eat no meat these five days 5 yet, come 
thou and thy five men, and if I do not leave you all 
as dead as a door-naU, I pray Ood, I may never eat 
grass more. 

' Iden. Nay, it AisXL ne*er be said, while England 
stands. 
That Alexander Iden, an esquire of Kent, 
Took odds to combat a poor femish'd man. 
'Oppose thy stedfast-gazing eyes to mine, 

* See if thou canst outface me with thy looks. 
' Set limb to limb, and thou art hi the lesser ; 
' Thy hand it but a finger to my fist j 

' Thy leg a stick, compared with this truncheon ; 

* My foot shall fight with all the strength thou hastj 
' And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 

' Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth. 
^ As for more words, whose greatness answers words^ 
' Let this my sword report what speech forbears. 
* Cade. By my valour, the most complete champion 

* that ever I heard. — ' Steel, if thou turn the edge, 

* or cut not out the burley-boned clown in chines of 
' beef ere thou sleep in thy sheath, I beseech God on 
' my knees, thou- may'st be tum*d to hobnails. [Tkey 
^Jight, Cadefalln.] O, I am slain ! famine, and no 
' other, hath dain me : let ten thousand devils come 
' against me, and give me but the tea meals I faar^ 

VOL. VIJI. T 
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' lost, and Fd defy them all. Wither^ garden -, aiid 
' be henceforth a burying-place to all that do dwell 
' in this house, because the unconquer*d soul of Cade 
'is fled. 
' Iden. Is*t Cade that I have slain, that monstrou* 
traitor? 
' Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 
' And hang thee o*er my tomb, when I am dead : 

* Ne*er shall this blood be wiped from thy point) 

* But thou shalt wear it as a herald's coat, 

* To emblaze the honour that thy master got. 

' Cade. Iden, ^rewell; and be proud of thy victory: 
' Tell Kent from me, she hath lost her best man, and 
' exhort all the world to be cowards; for I, that never 
' fear*d any, am vanquish *d by &mine, not by valour. 

IDies. 
* Iden. How much thou wrong'st me, heaven be 
my judge. 

* Die, damned wretch, the curse of her that bare 

thee! 

* And as I thrust thy body in with my sword, 

* So wish I, I might thrust thy soul to hell'*. 
'.Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
' Unto a dunghill, which shall be thy grave^ 

' And there cut off* thy most ungracious head; 
' Which I will bear in triumph to the king, 
' Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed upon. 

[Eiit, dragging out tke bodf. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

The Same. Fields between Dartford and Blackheaih. 

The King's Camp on one tide. On the other, enter 
York attended, with drum and colours : his forces at 
some distance, 

* York, From Ireland thus comes York^ to claim 
his rights 
' And pluck the crown from feeble Heniy's head : 
' Ring> bells, aloud -, bvam, bon£res, clear and bright, 

* To entertain great England's lawful king. 

Ah, sancta mqjestas ! who would not buy thee dear ? 
' Let them obey, that know not how to rule ; 
' Tliis hand was made to handle nought but gold : 
' I cannot give due action to my words, 
' Except a sword, or scepter, balance it 
' A scepter shall it have, have I a soul ; 

* On which 1*11 toss the flower-de-luce of France. 

Enter Buckikoham. 

* Whom have we here? Buckingham, to disturb me! 
' The king hath sent him, sure : I must dissemble. 

' Buck. York, if thou ^leanest well, I greet thea 

well. 
^ York. Humphrey of Buckingham, I accept thy 

greeting. 
' Art thou a messenger, or come of pleasure } 
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^ Buck. A messenger from Heniy^ our dread liege, 
' To know the reason of these arms in peace ; 
' Or why, thou — being a subject as I am,^ 
' Against thy oath and true allegiance sworn, 
' Should'st raise so great a power without his leave, 
' Or dare to bring thy force so near the court. 
York. Scarce can I speak, my choler is so^ 

great. 
' O, I could hew up rocks, and fight Math 

flint, 
^ I am so angiy at these abject terms ; 
' And now, like Ajax Telamonius, 
' On sheep or oxen could I spend my fuiy ! ^ Aside. 
' lamfsac better bom than is the king ; 
' More like a king, more kingly in my 

thoughts : 
' But I must make fair weather yet a while, 
'Till Henry be more weak, and I more 

strong. — 

' O Buckingham, I pr*3rthee, pardon me, 
' That I have given no answer all this while ; 
' My mind was troubled with deep melancholy. 

* The cause why I have brought this army hither, 
' Is — to remove proud Somerset from the king, 

' Seditbus to his grace, and to the state. 

' Buck. That is too much presumption on thy part: 

* But if thy arms be to no odier end, 

' The king hath yielded unto thy demand ; 
' The duke of Somerset is in the Tower. 
Y^rk. Upon thine honour, is he prisoner ^ 
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Buck, Upon mine honour^ he is priaoner. 

' York. Then^ Backingham, I do dinust mf 
powers.— I 

' Soldiers, I thank yon all ; disperse yourselves ; 
' Meet me to-morrow in saint George*s field, 
^ You shall have pay, and every thing you wish.— * 

* And let my sovereign^ virtuous Henry, 

* Command my eldest son, — nay, all my sons, 

* As pledges of my fealty and love, 

* ril send them all as willing as I live ; 

* Lands, goods, horse, armour, any thing I have 

* Is his to use, so Somerset may die. 

' Buck. Yoric, I commend this kind submission : ' 

* We twain will go into his highness' tent 

Enter King Henrt, attended, 

* K. Hen. Buckingham, doth York intend no haim 

to us, 
' That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm ? 

* York. In all submission and humili^, 

* York dodi present himself unto your highness. 

* K. Hen. Then what intend these forces thou dost 

bring ? 
' York. To heave the traitor Somerset from henoei 
' And £ght against that monstrous rebel. Cade, 

* Who since I heard to be discomfited. 

Enter Idev, with Cade's head. 

* Iden. If one so rude, and of so mean coaditioo, 
' May pass into the presence of a 
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* Lo, I present your grace a traitor's head, 

' The head of Cade, whom I in combat slew. 

* K. Hen. The head of Cade ?— Great God, how 

just art thou ! — 
' O, let me view his visage being dead, 
' That living wrought me such exceeding trouble. 

* Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that slew 

him? 
' Iden. I was, an*t like your majesty. 
' K. Hen. How art thou call'd ? and what is thy 

degree? 
' Iden. Alexander Iden, that's my name ; 
' A poor esquire of Kent, that loves his king. 

* Buck. So please it you, my lord, 'twere not amiss 

* He were created knight for his good service. 

' K. Hen. Iden, kneel down | [he kneels.'] Rise up 
a knight 

* We give thee for reward a thousand marks ; 
' And will, that thou henceforth attend on us. 

' Iden, May Iden live to merit such a bounty^ 
' And never live but true unto his liege'^ ! 

'JT. Ben. See, Buckingham! Somerset comes 
with the queen ; 
' 60^ bid her hfde him quickly from the duke. 

Enter Queen Margaret and Som£rsbt. 

'Q. Mar. For thousand Yorks he shall nothida 
his head, 
' But boldly stand, and front him to his hce. 

* York. How now ! Is Somfrset at liberty i 
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' Then, York^ unloose thy long-imprison'd thoughts, 
' And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 

* Shall I endure the sight of Somerset ?— 

' False king ! why hast thou broken &ith with me, 

' Knowing how hardly I can brook abuse ? 

' King did I call thee ! no, thou art not king j 

' Not fit to govern and rule multitudes, 

' Which dar*st not, no, nor canst not rule a traitor. 

* That head of thine doth not become a crown ; 

* Thy hand is made to grasp a palmer's staff, 
' And not to grace an awful princely scepter. 

' That gold must round engirt these brows of mine; 
^ Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles' spear^ 
^ Is able with the change to kill and cure. 

* Here is a hand to hold a scepter up, 

* And with the same to act controlling laws. 

' Give place ; by heaven, thou shalt rule no more 
^ O'er him, whom heaven created for thy rulen 
' Som. O monstrous traitor \ — I arrest thee, Yoik, 

* Of capital treason 'gainst the king and crown : 

* Obey, audacious traitor -, kneel for grace. 

* York. Would'st have me kneel ? first let me ask 
of these, 

* If they can brook I bow a knee to man* — 

* Sirrah, call in my sons to be my bail ; 

lExU an Attend. 

* I know, ere they will have me go to ward, 

* They'll pawn their swords for my enfiranchisement. 
'Q. Mar. Call hither Clifford; bid him come 

amaio^ {Exit Buckingham. 
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* To saj, if that the bastard bojs of York 

* Shall be the surety for their traitor Either. 

* York, O blood-bespotted Neapc^lan^ 

* Outcast of Naples^ England's bloody scourge ! 

* The sons of Yoiic^ thy betters in their birth^ 

' Shall be their father's bail -, and bane to those 
' That for my surety will refine the boys. 

En^er Edward oik/ Rich abdPlaktageket, with 
Forces, at one side ; at the other, with Forces also, 
qid Clifford and his Son. 

* See^ where they come ; 1*11 warranty they*!! make 

it good. 

* Q. Mar, And here comes Clifford^ to deny their 

baU. 
*Clif, Health and all happiness to my lord the 

king I ^Kneels. 

'York. I thank thee^ Clifford: Say> what news 

with thee ? 
' Nay^ do not fright us with an ang^ look : 

* We are thy sovereign^ Clifford^ kneel again ; 
' For thy mistaking sq» we pardon thee. 

' Cli/\ This is my king, York^ I do not mbtake ; 
' But thou mi8tak*8t me much^ to think I do : — 
' To Bedlam with him ! is the man grown mad ? 

* K, Hen. Aj, Clifford i a bedlam and ambitious 

humour 
' Makes him oppose iiimself against his king. 

' LUf He is a traitor^ let him to the Tower, 
' Apd cliop away that factious pate of his* 
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Q. Mar. He is arrested^ but will not obe^ ) 
' His sons^ be says/ shall give their words for him. 
' York. Will you not, sons ? 
Edw. Ay, noble father, if our words will* serve. 

* Rich. And if words will not^ then our weapons 

shall. 

* CUf, Why, what a brood of traitors have we 

here! 

* York. Look in a glas8| and call thy image so; 

* I am thy king, and thou a false-heart traitor.— 

' Call hither to the stake my two brave bears, • 

* That, with the very shaking of their chains^ 

* They may astonish these fell lurking curs ; 

* Bid Sali8bury> and Warwick, come to me*^. 

Drvmti Enter Warwick and Salisbury, with 

forces. 

* CUf. Are these thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to 

death, 
' And manacle the bear-ward in their chains, 

* If thou dar'st bring them to the baiting-place. 

* Hick. Oft have I seen a hot o'erweening cur 

* Run back and bite, because he was withheld ; 

* Who, being sufier'd with the bear*s fell paw, 

* Hath clapp*d his tail between his legs, and ciy^d : 

* And such a piece of service will you do, 

* If you oppose yourselves to match lord Warwick. 

* CUf. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump, 

* As crooked in thy manners as thy shape ! 

* York. Nay, we shall beat you thoroughly anon. 
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* Clif. Take heed^ lest by your heat you bum your- 

selves. 

* K. Hen, Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot 

to bow ? — 

* Old Salisbury,— shame to thy silver hair, 

* Thou mad misleader of thy brainsick son !-» 

* What, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the rufHan^ 

* And seek for sorrow with thy spectades ?— 

* O, where is faith ? O, where is loyalty ? 

* If it be banish'd from the frosty head, 

* Where shall it find a harbour in the earth ?— 

* Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war, 

* And shame thine honourable age with blood I 

* Why art thou old, and want*st experience ? 

* Or wherefore dost abuse it, if thou hast it ? 

* For shame ! in duty bend thy knee to me, 

* That bows unto the grave with mickle age. 

* SaL My lord, I have consider*d with myielf 

* The title of this most renowned duke j 

* And in my conscience do repute his grace 

* The rightful heir to England's royal seat. 

* K, Hen. Hast thou not sworn all^iance unto 

me ? 

* Sal. I have. 

* K. Hen, Canst thou dispense with heaven for 

such an oath ? 

* Sal, It is great sin, to swear unto a sin 5 

* But greater sin, to keep a sinful oath. 

^ Who can be bound by any solemn vow 

* To do a murderous deed> to rob a man^ 
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* To force a spotless virgin's chastity^ 

* To reave the orphan of his patrimony^ 

* To wring the widow firom her custom'd right ; 

* And have no other reason for this wrong, 
^ But that he was bound by a solemn oath ? 

* Q. Mar. A subtle traitor needs no sophister. 

* K. Hen. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm 

himself. 

' York, Call Buckingham, and all the friends thou 
hast, 
' I am resolv*d for death, or dignity. * 

' Clif. The first I warrant thee, if dreams prove 
true. 

' War. You were best to go to bed, and dream 
again. 
To keep thee firom the tempest of the field. 

Ciif. I am resolv*d to bear a greater storm. 
Than any thou canst conjure up to-day ; 
And that 1*11 write upon thy burgonet**. 
Might I but know thee by thy houshold badge. 

IVar. Now by my father's badge, old Nevil's crest. 
The rampant bear chain'd to the ragged staff. 
This day 1*11 wear aloft my burgonet, 
(As on a mountain top the cedar shows. 
That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm,) 
Even to affright thee with the view thereof. 

Clif. And from thy burgonet I'll rend thy bear. 
And tread it under foot with all contempt, 
' Despight the bearward that protects the bear. 
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' Y. Clif. And so to arms, victorious fethefj 
* To quell the rebels, and their 'complices. 

Rich, Fie ! charity, for shame ! speak not in ^ito. 
For you shall sup with Jesu Christ to-night 

* Y. CUf, Foul stigmatick, that's more than thou 

canst tdl. 
' Bieh. If not in hearen^ you'll surely sup in heU. 

[Exeunt $eoeraUji, 

SCENE II. 

Saint Albans, 

Alarums ; E^cvrsions» Enter Wa h wi ck. 

War, ClifFord of Cumberland, 'tis Warwick calls ! 
And if thou dost not hide thee from the bear. 
Now, — when the angry trumpet sounds alarm. 
And dead men's cries do fill the empty air,<— 
Clifford, I say, come forth and fight with me ! 
^Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
Warwick is hoarse with calling thee to armi. 

Enter York. 

' How now, my noble lord ? what, all a-fbot ? 

' Yark, The deadly-handed Clifibrd slew my steed j 
' But match to match I have encounter'd him, 
' And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 
' Even of the bonny beast he lov'd so well. 
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Enter Clifford. 

' War. Of one or both of m the time is come. 
York. Hold^ Warwick, seek thee out some other 
chace, 
for I myself must hunt this deer to death. 

' IVar. Then, nobly, York i 'tis for a crown thou 
fight'st— 
' As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day. 
It grieves my soul to leave thee onassail'd. 

lExU Warwick. 
' Clif. What seest thon in me, York ? why dost 

thou pause? 
' York. With thy brave bearing should I be in love, 
' But that thou art so fast mine enemy. 
' Ciif, Nor should thy prowess want prsuse and 
esteem, 
' But that 'tis shown ignobly, and in treason. 

' York. So let it help me now against thy sword, 
' As I in justice and true right express it ! 

* Clif. My soul and body on the action both ?-*• 
' York. A dreadful lay ! — address thee instantiy. 

[Theyjight, and ChirFORV falU. 

* Ctif, La Jin couronne les oeuvres. IDies* 

* York. Thus war hath given thee peace, for thou 

art still. 
' Peace with his soul, heaven, iif it be thy will! lEini. 

Enter young Clifford. 

* F. Cl^, Shame and confusion ! all Is on the rout -, 
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* Fear frames disorder, and disorder wounds 

* Where it should guard. O war, thou son of heU> 

* Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 

* Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 

* Hot coals of vengeance !— Let no soldier fly : 

* He, that is truly dedicate to war, 

* Hath no self-love ; nor he, that loves himself^ 

* Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 

* The name of valour. — O, let the vile world end, 

iSeeing hi$ dead father, 

* And the premised flames of the last day 

* Knit earth and heaven together ! 

* Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 

* Particularities and petty sounds 

* To cease ! — ^Wast thou ordain'd, dear father, 

* To lose thy youth in peace, and to achieve 

* Tlie silver livery of advised age ; 

* And, in thy reverence, and thy chair-da3rs, thus 

* To die in rufl^ battle ? — Even at this sight, 

* My heart is tum'd to stone : and, while 'tis mine, 

* It shall be stony. York not our old men spares j 

* No more will I their babes : tears virginal 

* Shall be to me even as the dew to fire ; 

* And beauty, that the tyrant ofl reclaims, 

* Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. 

* Henceforth, I will not have to do with pity : 

* Meet I an infant of the house of York, 

* Into as many gobbets will I cut it, 

* As wild Medea young Absyrtus did : 

* In cruelty will I seek out my ^me. 
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' Come> thou new ruin of old Clifford's house 1 

[Taking up the body. 
^ As did ^neas old Anchises bear, 

* So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders j 

* But then ^neas bare a living load, 

* Nothing so heavy as these woes of mine. [Exit, 

Enter Richard Plantaoenet and Somerset, 
Jighting, and Somerset is killed. 

Rick, So, lie thou there ; — 

* For, underneath an alehouse* paltiy sign. 
The Castle in saint Albans, Somerset 

Hath made the wizard famous in his death ^.— - 

* Sword, hold thy temper^ heart, be wrathfid still : 

* Priests pray for enemies, but princes kill. [Exit, 

Alarums, Excursions. Enter King Henry, Queen 
Margaret, and Others, retreating. 

* Q, Mar. Away, my lord, you are slow 5 for 

shame, away ! 

* K. Hen, Can we outrun the heavens ? good Mar- 

garet, stay. 

* Q, Mar. What are you made of? you'll nor 

fight, nor fly : 

* Now is it manhood, wisdom, and defence, 

* To give the enemy way 5 and to secure us 

* By what we can, which can no more but fly. 

[Alarum afar iff. 

* If you be ta'en, we then should see the bottom 

* Of all our fortunes : but if we haply scape. 
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* (As well we may, if not through jour neglect^) 

* We shall to London get ; where you are lov*d ; . 

* And where this breach, now in our fortunes made^ 
^ May readily be stopp'd. 

Enter young Clifford, 
* F. CUf, But that my heart's on future oiischief 

* I would spe^ blasphemy ere bid you fly ; 

* But fly you must; uncurable discomfit 

* Reigns in the hearts of all our present parts. 

* Away, for your relief! and we will live 

* To see their day, and them our fortune give : 

* Away, my lord, away ! [Egeuni, 

« 

SCENE III. 

Fields near SairU Alham. 

Alarum, Retreat, Flourith ; then enter York, Ri^ 
CHARD Plantagenbt, WARWICK, and Sol' 
diers, with drum and colours, 

' York. Of Salisbury, who can report of him; 

* That winter lion, who, in rage, forgets 

* Aged contusions and all brush of time 5 

* And, like a gallant in the brow of youth, 

* Repairs him with occasion ? this happy day 

* Is not itself, nor have we won one foot, 

* If Salisbury be lost. 

' Rich. My noble father. 
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* Three times to-day I holp him to his horse^ 

* Three times bestrid him**, thrice I led him off, 
' Persuaded him from any further act : 

* But still, where danger was, still there I met him ; 

* And like rich hangings in a homely house^ 

* So was his will in his old feeble body. 

* But, noble as he is, look where he comes. 

Enttr Salisbury. 

* Sal. Now, by my sword, well hast thou fought to- 
day 5 
' By the mass^ so did we all. — I thank you, Richard : 
' God knows, how long it is I have to live ; 
' And it hath pleased him, that three times to-day 
^ You have defended me from imminent death. — 

* Well, lords, we have not got that which we have j 

* Tis not enough our foes are this time fled, 

* Being opposites of such repairing nature. 

' York, I know, our safety is to follow them $ 
' For, as I hear, the king is fled to London^ 
' To call a present court of parliament. 

* Let us pursue him, ere the writs go forth: — 

* What says lord Warwick ? shall we after them ? 

War, After them ! aiy, before them^ if we can. 
Now by my faith, lords, 'twas a glorious day : 
Saint Albans' battle, won by &mous York, 
JShall be etemiz'd in all age to come. — 
Sound, drums and trumpets 5 — and to London all : 
And more such days as these to us befall ! [Exeunt* 

VOL. VIII. u 
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ilder'iiefest — ] This term of respect is not 
uncommon amongst our old English authors. It b of 
Teutonic extraction^ and signifies dearest of all. 

• Stands on a tickle point — ] Tickle is firequently 
used for ticklish by poets contemporary with Shaks- 
peare. 

^ Duch. It is enough; SfC.'] This speech stands 
thus in the old quarto : 

'* Elean, Thanks^ good sir John, 
'' Some two days hence, I guess, wiU fit our time; 
Then see that they be here. 
For now the king is riding to St. Albans, 
And all the dukes and earls along with him. 
When they be gone, then safely may they come, 
'* And on the backside of mine orchard here 
" There cast their ^>elk in silence of the night. 
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" And so resolve us of the thing we wish :• 

" Till when, drink that for my sake, and so farewell." 

STEEVENS. 

* this late complaint — ] That is, the complaint 
of Peter the armourer*s man against his master, for 
saying that York was the rightful king, j o h m s o y . 

* b andogs — ] i. e. band-dog, or, a dog chained 
vp. See the Supplement to Gentleman's Mag. for 
17B9. '^ Shakspeare's bandog is simply a vUlage-dog 
or mastiff, which was formerly called a band-dog, per 
syncopen, bandog." 

^ 'for Jlying at the brook,'] Tofiy at the brook, 

is the sporting term for fl3ring the hawk at water fowl. 
Most likely here it signifies at the heron, which was 
royal game. 

^ And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out.'} I am 
told by a gentleman, better acquainted with falconry 
than myselfj, that the meaning, however expressed, is, 
that the wind being high, it was ten to one that the 
old hawk had fiown quite away ; a trick which hawks 
oft^n play their masters in windy weather. 

JOHNSON. 

I am rather of Dr. Percy's opinion, who sa3rs, had 
not gone out, means, had notjhwn at the game, 

^ lewdly-ftew/ — ] Lexvdly means here wickedly, 

not xoantonly. 

^ r raugl^t — ] Was the ancient perfectum of the 
verb to reach, 

*° ■ 'it(^ with a sand'bag fastened to it ;] As, 
according to the old laws of duels, knights were <o 
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fight with the lance and sword ; so those of inferior 
rank fought with an ebon staff or battoon, to the 
farther end of which was fixed a bag cramm'd hard 
with sand. To this custom Hudibras has alluded in 
these humourous lines : 

Sogag'd with money-bags, as bold 
As men with sand-bags did of old. 

WARBURTOK. 

" -—a cup of chameco.] A conmion name for a 
sort of sweet wine> as appears from a passage in a 
pamphlet intitled, The Discovery of a London Monster, 
called the Black Dog ofNeugate, printed 1 6l 2 : " Som« 
drinking the neat wine of Orleance, some the Gkucony, 
some the Bourdeaux. There wanted neither sherry, 
sack, nor chameco, maligo, nor amber-colour'd Candy, 
nor liquorish ipocras, brown beloved bastard, fat 
Aligant, or any quick-spirited liquor.'' And as 
chameca is, in Spanish, the name of a kind of turpen- 
tine-tree, I imagine the growth of it was in some 
district abounding with that tree ; or that it had its 
name from a certain flavour resembling it. 

WARBURTON. 

" as Bevis of Southampton fell upon Ascapart.] 

Ascapart — the giant of the story — a name familiar to 
our ancestors, is mentioned by Dr. Donne : 
Those Ascaparts, men big enough to throw 
Chairing-cross for a bar,*' &c. j o h n s o n. 

The figures of these combatants are still preserved 
on the gates of Southampton. st b even s. 
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*' Uneath — ] Ease was formerly spelt eath, Uneath 
IB, therefore^ not easily, or scarcely. • 

" / long to see my prison,'] This impatience of 

a high spirit is very natural. It is not so dreadful to 
be imprisoned^ as it is desirable in a state of disgrace 
to be sheltered from the scorn of gazers. 

JOHNBON. 

" — this gear—] Gear anciently meant things or 
matters, 

*^ No ; let him die, in that he is a fox, 
By nature prov*d an enemy to thejlock, 
Before his chaps be stain' d with crimson blood; 
As Humphrey, proved by reasons, to my liege,] The 
meaning of the speaker is not hard to be discovered, 
but his expression is very much perplexed. He means 
that the fox may be lawfully killed^ as being known 
to be by nature an enemy to sheep, even before he 
has actually killed them ; so Humphrey may be pro- 
perly destroyed^ as being proved by arguments to be 
the king*s enemy, before he has committed any actual 
crime. 

Some may be tempted to read treasons for reasons, 
but the drift of the argument is to show that there 
my be reason to kill him before any treason has broken 

out. JOHNSON. 

*^ 1 will be his priest.] I will be the attendant 

on his last scene 5 I will be the last man whom he will 
fiee. JOHNSON. 

'* A troop of kernes] A sort of foot soldiers in Ire- 
land. 
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'' To sii and witch me, as Ascanius did. 
When he to madding Dido, would unfold 
His father* s acts, commencd in burning Troj/f] 
Old copy— ^To sit and watch me. Sec, st be v e x s. 

The poet here is unquestionably alluding to Virgil 
(Mneid I,) but he strangely blends fact with fiction. 
In the £rst place, it was Cupid in the semblance of 
Ascanius, who sat in Dido's lap, and was fondled by 
her. But then it was not Cupid who related to her 
the process of Troy's destruction j but it was ^neas 
himself who related this history. Again, how did 
the supposed Ascanius sit and watch her ? Cupid wat 
ordered, while Dido mistakenly caressed him, to 
bewitch and infect her with love. To this circum- 
stance the poet certainly alludes ; and, unless he had 
wrote, as I have restored to the text^ 

To sit and witch me, 

why should the queen immediately draw this infier- 
ence. 

Am I not witch'd Uke her? Theobald. 

•° Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, <^c.] AH 
that is true of the body of a dead man is here said b/ 
Warwick of the soul. I would read : 

Of} have I seen a timely-parted corse. 

But of two common words how or why was oim 
changed for the other ? I believe the transcriber 
thought that the epithet timely-parted could not be 
used of the body, but that, as in Hamlet there is 
mention of peace-parted souls, so here timely-parted 
must have the same substantive. He removed ovm 
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imaginary difficulty, and made many real. If the 
soul is parted from the body, the body is likewise 
parted from the soul. 

I cannot but stop a moment to observe, that this 
horrible description is scarcely the work of any pen 
but Shakspeare*s . j o h n s o ^f . 

^^ Would curses kill, as doth the mandrakQ*^ groan,] 
The fabulous accounts of the plant called a mandrake 
give it an inferior degree of animal life, and relate, 
that when it is torn from the ground it groans, and 
that this groan being certainly fatal to him that is 
ofiering such imwelcome violence, the practice of 
those who gather mandrakes is to tie one end of a 
string to the plant, and the other to a dog, upon 
whom the fatal groan discharges its malignity. 

JOHXSON. 

" rU have an Iris—] Iris was Juno*s messenger as 
Mercury was Jupiter's. 

^ ExeuntJ] This is one of the scenes which have 
been applauded by the criticks, and which will con- 
tinue to be admired when prejudices shall cease, and 
bigotry give way to impartial examination. These 
are beauties that rise out of nature and of truth -, the 
superficial reader cannot miss them, the profound can 
image nothing be3rond them. j o h n s o k . 

•* Than Bargulus the strong lUyrian pirate."] Mr. 
Theobald says, " This wight I have not been able to 
trace, or discover from what legend our author derived 
his acquaintance with him." And yet he is to be met 
with in Tulfy's Offices ; and the * legend is the &mou8 
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Theopomjnuts History : '' Bargulus, lUyrivB latro, de 
quo est apud Theopompum, magnas opes habuit,** Lib. 

II. cap. Xi. WARBVRTON. 

^ Fompey the great'] The poet seems to have con- 
founded the story of Pompey with some other. 

JOHNSON. 

M Qi/r enemes shall fall before us,] He alludes 

to his name Cade, from cado, Lat. to fall. He has 
too much learning for his character. j o h n so n. 

^ for his coat is of proof.] A quibble between 

two senses of the word -, one as being able to resist^ 
the other as being rvell tried, that is^ long worn. 

HAN BS E R. 

^ The tbiee-hoop'd pot shall haoe ten hoops] The 
drinking-can was formerly made of wood> and hooped 
like all other cooper's vessels. Cade means^ by the 
Mrff -hooped pot having ten hoops> that he would gratify 
the desire of his comrades for drunkenness, by allow- 
ing them, for the same price, a larger pot of liquor^ 
in the proportion of ten to three. 

^ They use to write it on the top of letters;] i, c. 
of letters missive, and such like publick acts. See 
Mabillon*s Dtpibfna^0. warburton. 

In the old anonymous play, called The famous 

Victories of Henry V, containing the honourable Bat tell 

of Agincourt, I find the same circumstance. The 

: archbishop of Burges (i. e. Bruges) is the speaker, 

and addresses himself to king Henry : 

'' I beseech your grace to deliver me your safe 
f' Conduct, under your broad seal Emanuel.'* 
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The king in answer «aj8 : 

" deliver him safe conduct 

*' Under our hroad seal Emanuel.** steeyens. 
^ r 'tire to JCenelworth] In the letter con- 
cerning Q. Elizabeth's entertainment at this place> 
we find^ '* the castle hath name of KyUelingwoorth ; 
but of truths grounded upon faythhiU story^ Kcnel- 

liXMrth** FARMER. 

** Matthew GoiigA] *' A man of great wit and 
much experiepce in feats of chivalrie> the which in 
continuall warres bad spent his time in service of the 
king and his father.' * holinshed. 

^^ thou say, thou serge, nay, thou huckram lord!] 

Say, was the old word for silk; on this depends the 
series of degradation^ from say to serge, from serge to 
buckram, johnson. 

^ Thou hast caused printing to be used,"] Shakspeare 
15 a little too early^ says Dr. Johnson, with this ac-^ 
cusation. 

^* IVhen have I aught exacted at your hands, 
Kent to maintain, the king^ thereakn, and you f 
Lftrge gifts have I bestow*d on learned clerks. 
Because my book prcferr*d tne to the king.] This 
passage I know not well kow to exj^a. It is pointed 
[in the old copy] so as to make Say declare that he 
preferred clerks to maintain Kent and the king. This 
is not very clear ; and, besides^ he gives in the foUow* 
ing line another reason of his bounty, that learning 
raised him, and therefore he supported learning. I 
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am inclined to think Kent slipped into this pasiBage bj 

chance, and would read : 

If^Aen have I aught exacted at your hand. 
But to maintain the king, the realm, and you f 

JOHMSOV. 

** Let them kiss one another,] This is from The 
Mirrourfor Magistrates, in the legend of Jack Cade: 
" With these two heads I made a pretty play, 
" For pight on poles I bore them through the strete, 
** And for my sport made each kisse other swete/' 

FARMER. 

^ O/'Gallowglasses and stout Kernes,] Two orders 
of Irish foot-soldiers. 

^^ But /or a sallet my brain-pan had been cleft — ] 
Sallet by corruption from caslata a helmet. 

*** So wish I, I might thrust thy soul to hell, ^-c] 
Not to dwell upon the wickedness of this horrid wish, 
with which Iden debases his character, the whole 
speech is wild and confrised. To draw a man by the 
heels, headlong, is somewhat difficult; nor can I 
discover how the dunghill would be his grave, if his 
trunk were lefr to be fed upon by crows. These I 
(Conceive not to be the faults of corruption but negli- 
gence, and therefore do not attempt correction. 

JOHNSON. 

^^ May Iden live, SfC,'} Shakspeare makes Iden 
rail at those enjoyments which he supposes to be out 
of his reach ; but no sooner are they offered to him 
but he readily accepts them. anonymous. 
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^ Call hither to the stake my two brave bears, — 
Bid Salisbury, and Warwick , come — ] The Neyils, 
carls of Warwick, had a bear and ragged staff for their 
cognizance. sir j. HAWKiNft. 

** I\U write upon thy burgonet,] A burgonet is a 
helfiiei, 

** — — Somerset 

Hath made the uizard famous in his deathJ] The 
death of Somerset here accomplishes that equivocal 
prediction given by Jourdain, the witch, concerning 
this duke -, which we met with at the close of the 
first act of this play : 

*^ Let him shun castles : 
** Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains, 
" Than where castles, mounted stand.'* 
L e. the representation of a castle, mounted for a sign. 

THEOBALD. 

*' Three times bestrid him — ] That is, '' I have 
stood over him three times when he was down and 
defended him with my arm/* Salisbury acknowledges 
this service in the next speech, 

— " three times to-day 

" You have defended me fh)m inuninent death.'* 
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ON 

THE PLOT, THE FABLE, AND CONSTRUCTION 

or 

THIRD PART OF 
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This play is onlj divided from the former for the 
convenience of exhibition ; for the series of action is 
continued without interruption^ nor are any two 
scenes of any play more closely connected than the 
first scene of this play with the last of the former. 

JOHNSON. 

The action of this play (which was at first printed 
under the title of. The trve Tragedy of Richard Duke 
of York, and the good King Henry the Sixth; or The 
Second Part of the Contention of York and Lancaster J 
opens just aAer the first battle at St. Albans [May 23, 
1455], wherein the York fiiction carried the day; 
and closes with the murder of king Henry VL and 
the birth of prince Edward, afterwards king Edward 
the fifth [November 4, 1471]. So that this history 
takes in the space of full sixteen years. 

THEOBALD. 



Persons Represented. 



Lords on King HcHt 
side. 



\ 



his 
sons. 



King HBNRt the Sixth : 

Edwaud, Prince of Wales, his son* 

Lewis XI. King of France. 

Duke o/* Somerset, 

Duke of ExzTER, 

EarlqfOxTOKJ>, 

Earl of Northumberland 

Earl ^Westmoreland^ 

Lord Clifford, 

Richard PLANTAOENETi Duke of Yokk* 

£dward> Earl of March, afterwards King 

£dward IV. 
Edmund, £ar/ of Rut land, 
George, afterwards Duke o/'Clarence, i 

Richard, afterwards Duke of Glocbstbr, J 
Duke of Norfolk, 
Marquis of Montague, 
Earl of Warwick, 

Earl ofPEMBROKE, 

Xor^ Hastings, 
Lord Stafford, 

5ir John Mohtimeb, \^„totheJMcofYoj,^. 

Sir Hugh Mortimer, 3 

Henry, Ear/ of Richmond, a Youth. 

Lord Rivers, brother to Lady Grby. Sir William 
Stanley. &> John Montgomery. Sir John 
SoMERviLLE. Tutor to RuTLAND. Mat/or of 
York* Lieutenant of the Tower. A Nobleman. 
VOL. villi T 



of the Duke of York's 
party. 
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Two Keepers, A Huntsman. A son that has killed 
his father, A father that has killed his son. 

Queen Margaret. 

Lady Gret, afterwards queen to Eowa&d IV. 

B0NA4 sister to the French queen. 

Soldiers, and other Attendants on King Henrt and 
King Edward^ Messengers, Watchmen, SfC, 

SCENE, during part of the third act, in France ; during 
aU the rest of the play, in England. 
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ACT I. SCEi^E I. 

London. The Parliament' House. 

Drums. Some Soldiers of York's party break in» 
Then, Enter the Duke o/Yojlk, Edward^ Ri- 
chard^ Norfolk^ Montague, Warwick, 
and Others, with white roses in their hats. 

Warwick. I wonder, how the king escap'd our 
hands. 

York. While we pursu'd the horsemen of the north. 
He slily stole away, and lefl his men : 
Whereat the great lord of Northumberland, 
Whose warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
' Cheer'd up the drooping army ; and himself» 
' Lord CHfibrd, and lord Stafford, all a-breast, 
' Charged our main battle's front, and, breaking in, 
' Were by the swords of common soldiers slain. 

Edw. Lord Stafford's father, duke of Buckingham, 
' Is either slain, or wounded dangerous : 
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I cleft his beaver with a downright blow j 
' That this is true^ father^ behold his blood. 

[Showing his bloody sword. 
Mont. And, brother, here's the earl of Wiltshire's 
blood, [To York, shomng his. 

Whom I encounter*d as the battles join'd. 

Rich. Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did. 
[Throwing down the duke of Somersets head. 
* York, Richard hath best deserv'd of all my sons. — 
What, is your grace dead, my lord of Somerset? 
Norf. Such hope have all the line of John of Gaunt! 
Rich. Thus do I hope to shake king Henry's head. 
War, And so do I. — Victorious prince of York, 
Before I see thee seated in that throne 
Which now the house of Lancaster usurps, 
I vow by heaven, these eyes shall never close. 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 
' And this the regal seat: possess it, York ; 
For this is thine, and not king Henry's heirs'. 

York. Assist me then, sweet Warwick, and I will) 
' For hither we have broken in by force. 
Notf. We'll all assist you; he, that flies, shall die. 
York. Thanks, gentle Norfolk, — Stay by me, my 
lords J— 
' And, soldiers, stay, and lodge by me this night. 
War. And, when the king comes, offer him no 
violence, 
' Unless he seek to thrust 3rou out by force. 

[They retire. 
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♦ York. The queen, this day, here holds her parlia- 
ment : 

* But little thinks, we shall be of her council : 

* By words, or blows, here let us win our right. 
Rich, Arm'd as we are, let's stay within this house. 
War. The bloody parliament shall this be call'd. 

Unless Plantagenet, duke of York, be king j 
And bashful Henry depos*d, whose cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

' York, Then leave me not, my lords ; be resolute j 
I mean to take possession of my right. 

JVar, Neither the king, nor he that loves him best, 
' The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 
Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shake his bells'. 
' ril plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares :— 
Resolve thee, Richard 5 claim the English crown. 

{JVarwick leads York to the throne, who seats himself. 

Flourish, En^cr-BiMig Henry, Clifpord, North- 
umberland, Westmoreland, Exeter, and 
Others, with red roses in their hats. 

King Hen. My lords, look where the sturdy rebel 
sits. 
Even in the chair of state ! belike, he means, 
(Back'd by the power of Warwick* that ^se peer,) 
To aspire unto the crown, and reign as king. — 
Earl of Northumberland, he slew thy father i — 
And thine, lord Clifford > and you both have vow'd 

revenge 
On him, his sons^ his favourites^ and his friends. 
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*■ North. If I be not; heavens^ be revenged *on 

me! 
Clif, The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in 

steel. 
JFest. What, shall we suffer this ? let's pluck him 
down : 
' My heart for anger burns, I cannot brook it. 
K. Hen. Be patient, gentle earl of Westmoreland. 
Ciif. Patience is for poltroons^ and such as he: 
He durst not sit there, had your Either liv'd. 
My gracious lord^ here in the parliament 
Let us assail the family of York. 
North. Well hast thou spoken, cousin } be it so. * 
K. Hen. Ah, know you not, the city favours them. 
And they have troops of soldiers at their beck ? 
Exe. But, when the duke is slain^ they*U quickly 

fly. 
K, Hen. Far be the thought of this from Henry*! 
heart. 
To make a shambles of the parliament house ! 
Cousin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats, 
ShaU be the war that Henry means to use.— 

{They advance to the duke. 
Thou factious duke of York, descend my throne^ 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet ; 
I am thy sovereign. 

York. Thou art deceived, I am thine. 

Exe, For shame, come down ; he made thee duke 

of York. 
York. Twas my inheritance^ as the earldom wb% 
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Em. Tbj iatimer was a traitor to the crown« 
War. £xeter> thou art a traitor to the crown. 
In following this usurping Henry. 

Clijf. Whom should he foUow, but his natural 

king? 
War. True, Clifford; and that's Richard, duke of 

York. 
' K. Hen. And shall I stand, and thou sit in my 

throne? 
' York. It must and shall be so. Content thyself. 
JVar. Be duke of Lancaster, let him be king. 
West. He is both king and duke of Lancaster; 
And that the lord of Westmoreland shall maintain. 
fVar. And Warwick shall disprove it. You for- 
get. 
That we are those, which chasM you from the field. 
And slew your fathers, and with colours spread 
March'd through the city to the palace gates. 

* North. Yes, Warwick, I remember it to my 
grief; 
And, by his soul, thou and thy house shall rue it 
West, Plantagenet, of thee, and these thy sons. 
Thy kinsmen, and thy friends, I'll have more livesj 
Than drops of blood were in my &ther*s veins. 
' Clif. Urge it no more; lest that, instead of 
words, 
I send thee, Warwick, such a messenger. 
As shall revenge his death, before I stir. 

' War. Poor Clifford ! how I scorn his worthless 
threats! 
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York, Will you, we show our tide to the crown ? 
* If not, our swords shall plead it in the field. 

King Hen. What title hast thou, traitor, to the 
crown I 
Thy father was, as thou art, duke of York ; 
Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, earl of March : 
I am the son of Henry the fifth, 
Who made the dauphin and the French to stoop. 
And seiz'd upon their towns and provinces. 

JVar. Talk not of France, sith thou hast lost it all. 

K. Hen. The lord protector lost it, and not I j 
When I was crown*d, I was but nine months old. 

Rich. You are old enough now, and yet, methinks, 
you lose: — 
Father, tear the crown firom the usurper's head. 

Edw. Sweet fether, do so) set it on your head. 

Mont, (^ood brother [to York,], as thou lov'st and 
honour'st arms, 
Lef s fight it out, and not stand cavilling thus. 

Rich, Sound drums and trumpets, and the king 
will fly. 

York. Sons, peace ! 

K, Hen, Peace thou ! and give king Henry leave to 
speak. 

War. Plantagenet shall speak first : — hear him, lords | 
And be you silent and attentive too, 
for he, that interrupts him, shall not live. 

' K. Hen, Think*st thou, that I will leave mj 
kingly throne, 
Wt^prein my grandsire, and my fkiher, sat ? 
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No : first shall war unpeople diU my realm ; 
^ Ay, and their colours — often borne in France i 
And now in England^ to our heart's great sorrow, — 
Shall be my winding-sheet. — Why £siint you, lords ? 
' My title's good, and better &r than his. 

War. But prove it, Henry, and thou shalt be king. 

K. Hen. Henry the fourth by conquest got tbb 
crown. 

York. 'Twas by rebellion against his king. 

X. Hen, I know not what to say ; my title's weak. 
Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir ? 

York. What then ? 

\K. Hen, An if he may, then am I lawful king: 
' For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
Resign*d the crown to Henry the fourth ; 
Whose heir my father was, and I am his. 

York. He rose against him, being his sovereign. 
And made him to resign his crown perforce. 

War. Suppose, my lords, he did it unconstrain*d. 
Think you, 'twere prejudicial to his crown ? 

Exe. No ; for he could not so resign his crown. 
But that the next heir should succeed and reign. 

K, Hen. Art thou against us, duke of Exeter ? 

Exe. His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 

* York, Why whisper you, my lords, and answer 
not ? 

Exe, My conscience tells me, he is lawful king. 
. K. Hen. All will revolt firom me, and tum to him. 

Iforth. Plantagenet, for all the cla'un thou lay'st^ 
Think not, that Henry shall be so depos'd. 
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* War. DepoB'd be shidl be> in despite of all. 
North. ThoQ art deceived: 'tis not thy southern 

power, 

* Of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent,— 
Which makes thee thus presumptuous and proud,— 
Can set the duke up, in despite of me, 

Ctif. King Henry, be thy titie right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence : 
May that ground gape, and swallow me alive, 

• Where I shall kneel to him that slew my father ! 

* K. Hen. O Clifford, how thy words revive my 

heart! 
York, Henry of Lancaster, resign thy crown:— 
What mutter you, or what conspire you, lords ? 

War. Do right unto this princely duke of York j 
Or I will fill the house with armed men. 
And, o*er the chair of state, where now he sits. 
Write up his title with usurping blood. 

[/ff stamps, and the soldiers show thenuekes. 
K. Hen. My lord of Warwick, hear but one 
wordj — 
' Let me, for this my life-time, reign as king. 

York. Confirm the crown to me, and to mine 
heirs. 
And thou shalt reign in quiet while thou liv'st. 

K. Hen. I am content : Richard Plantagenet, 
Enjoy the kingdom after my decease. 

CUf, What wrong is this unto the prince your son ? 
War. What good is this to England, and himself? 
West. Base, fearfid, and despabing Heniy ! 
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* Cl^, How bast thou injured both tbyself and 

U8? 

Wat, I cannot stay to bear tbese articles. 
North. Nor I. 

C^f, Come^ cousin^ let us tell the queen these 
news. 

* West. Farewell^ fiunt-bearted and degenerate 

king, 

* In whose cold blood no -spark of honour bides. 
North. Be thou a prejunto the house of York, 

^ And die in bands for this unmanlj deed ! 

Clif. In dreadful war maj'st thou be overcome ! 

Or live in peace, abandon'd, and despis'd ! 

lExeunt North. Ctij^. and West. 

* War, Turn this way, Henry, and regard them 

not. 
Exe. They seek revenge \ and therefore will not 

yield. 
K. Hen. Ah, Exeter ! 

War. Why should you sigh, my lord ^ 

K. Hen. Not for myself, lord Warwick, but my 
son. 
Whom I unnaturally shall disinherit. 
But, be it as it may :— I here entail 
^ The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever j 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To cease this civil war, and, whilst I live. 
To honour me as thy king and sovereign ; 

* And neither by treason, nor hostility, 

* To seek to put me down^ and reign thyself. 
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York. This oath I willingly take, and will perform. 

[Coming from the throne. 
War. Long live king Henry! — Plantagenet em- 
brace him. 
' K. Hen. And long Uve thou, and these thy for- 
ward sons ! 
York, Now York and Lancaster are reconciled. 
Exe. Accurs*d be he, that seeks to make them 
foes ! [Send, The lords come forward. 

' York, Farewell, my gracious lord j Til to my 

castle. 
War, And 1*11 keep London with my soldiers. 
Norf. And I to Norfolk^ with my followers, 
Mont, And I imto the sea, from whence I came. 
[Exetmt York, and his sons, Warwick, Norfolk, 
Montague, Soldiers, and Attendants, 

* K, Hen. And I, with grief and sorrow^ to the 

court. 

Enter Queen Margaret and the Prince of Wales. 

Exe. Here comes the queen, whose looks bewray 
her anger : 
1*11 steal away, 

K. Hen, Exeter, so will I. [Going. 

* Q. Mar, Nay, go not from me 5 I will follow thee. 
K, Hen, Be patient, gentle queen, and I will stay. 
' Q. Mar, Who can be patient in such extremes ? 

* Ah, wretched man ! Vould I had died a maid, 

* And never seen thee, never borne thee son, 

* Seeing thou hast prov'd so unnatural a Either ! 
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* Hath he desenr'd to lose his birthright thus ? 

* Hadst thou but lov'd him half so well as I ; 

* Or felt that pain which I did for him once } 

* Or nourished him^ as I did with my blood ^ 

* Thou wouldst have lefl thy dearest heart-blood 

there, 

* Rather than made that savage duke tlune heir, 

* And disinherited thine only son. 

* Prince, Father, you cannot disinherit me : , 

* If you be king, why should not I succeed ? 

* Jl . Hen, Pardon me, Margaret j — pardon mc, 

sweet son J — 

* The earl of Warwick, and the duk«, enforc'd me. 

* Q.'Man £nforc*d thee ! art thou king, and 

wilt be forc'd ? 
I shame to hear thee speak. Ah, timorous wretch ! 
Thou hast undone thyself, thy son, and me 5 

* And given unto the house of York such head, 

* As thou shalt reign but by their sufferance. 

* To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 

* What is it, but to make thy sepulchre, 

* And creep into it far before thy time ? 

* Warwick is chancellor, and the lord of Calais ; 
Stem Biuconbridge commands the narrow seas ; 
The duke is made protector of the realm 3 

' And yet shalt thou be safe ? * such safety finds 

* The trembling lamb, environed with wolves. 
' Had I been there, which am a silly woman, 

' The soldiers should have toss*d me on their pikes 
' Before I would have granted to that act. 
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* But tbou preferr'st thj life before thine honour : 

* And, seeing thou dost, I here divorce mjself^ 
' Both from thy table, Heniy, and thj bed> 

* Until that act of parliament be repealed, 
' Whereby my son is disinherited. 

The northern lords, that have forsworn thy colours. 
Will follow nune, if once they see them spread : 
' And spread they shall be > to thy foul disgrace, 
' And utter ruin of the house of York. 

* Thus do I leave thee : — Come, son, let's away; 
' Our army's ready j come, we'll after them. 

X. Hen. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me speak. 
Q. Mar. Thou hast spoke too much already ; get 

thee gone. 
K. Hen, Gentle son Edward, thou wilt stay with 

me? 
Q. Mar. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies. 
Princ^. When I return with victory fh)m the field, 
I'll see your grace : till then, I'll follow her. 
Q. Mar, Come, son, away ; we miay not linger 
thus. 

[Exeunt Queen Margaret, and the Prince, 
' K. Hen, Poor queen ! how love to me, and to 
her son, 
' Hath made her break out into terms of rage ! 

* Reveng'd may she be on that hateful duke ; 

* Whose haughty spirit, winged with desire, 

* Will cost my crown, and, like an empty eagle, 

* Tire on the flesh of me, and of my son ! 

* The loss of those three lords torments my heart : 
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* I'll write unto them^ and entreat them &ir ;— 

* Come> cousin, 70a shall be the messenger. 

* Exe. And I, I hope, shall reconcile them all. 

l^Exumt, 

SCENE IT. 

A Room in Sandal Castle, near Wakefield^ in Yorkihire* 

Enter Edward, Richard, and Montague. 

' Bich. Brother, though I be jroungest, give me 

leave. 
Edw, No, I can better play the orator. 
Mont. But I have reasons strong and forcible. 

En^er York. 

' York, Why, how now, sons^ and brother, at a 
strife ? 

♦ What is your quarrel ? how began it first ? 

' Edw. No quarrel, but a slight contention. 
York. About what ? 

' Rich, About that which concerns your graces 
and us; 
' The crown of England, father, which is yours. 
' York. Mine, boy ? not till king Henry be dead. 

* Rich» Your right depends not on his life, or death. 

* Edw, Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now : 

♦ By giving the house of Lancaster leave to breathe, 

♦ It will outrun you, father, in the end. 

' York, I took an oath^ that he should quietly reign* 
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* Edw, Bnt^ for a kingdom, any oath may be broken : 
' I'd break a thoussmd oaths, to reign one jear. 

* Bich, No ; God forbid, your grace should be fbr^ 

sworn. 

' York, I shall be, if I claim by open war. 

' Bich, I'll prove the contrary, if you'll hear me speak. 

' York. Thou canst not, son 5 it is impossible. 

' Rich, An oath is of no moment, being not took 
' Before a true and lawful magistrate, 
' That hath authority over him that swears : 
' Henry had none, but did usurp the place ; 
' Then, seeing 'twas he that made you to depose, 

* Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. 

* Therefore, to arms. * And, father, do but think, 

* How sweet a thing it b to wear a crown } 

* Within whose circuit is Elysium, 

* And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 

* Why do we linger thus } I cannot rest, 

. • Until the white rose, that I wear, be dy*d 

^* Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 

* York. Bichard, enough ; I will be king, or die.-* 
' Brother, thou shalt to London presently, 

* And whet on Warwick to this enterprize.— 

* Thou, Richard, shalt unto the duke of Norfolk, 
' And tell him privily of our intent. — 

* You, Edward, shall unto my lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise : 
' In them I trust 5 for they are soldiers, 

* Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit,— 

* While you are thus employed, what resteth more> 
' But that I seek occasion how to rise -, 
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' Akdyet th6 king not piivy to my dnft> 
' N6r any of the house of Lancaster ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

* But, stay 5 What news ? Why com'st thod in such 

post ? 
'. * Mc^ The queen^ with all the northern- earls and 

lords^ 
' Intend here to besiege you in your castle : * 

' She is hard by with twenty thousand men ; ' 

^ And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 

* For*, Ay, with my sword. What! think*st thou', 

that we fear them?^ 
' Edward and Richard^ you shall stay with me ;— 

* My brother Montague shall post to London: 

* Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, 

* Whom we have left protectors of the lung, 

* With powerful policy strengthen themselves, 
^ And trust not simple Henry, nor his oaths. 

* Mont. Brother, I go -, 1*11 win them, fear it not; 

* And thus most humbly I do take my leave. [£^. 

Enter 5tr John and Sir Hugh Mortimer. 

York. Sir John, and sir Hugh Mortimer, mine 
uncles ! 
' You are come to Sandal in a happy hour ; 
The army of the queen mean to besiege us. 

Sir John. She shall not need> we'll meet her in the 

field. 
' York. What, with five thousand men ? 

VOL* VIII. z 
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Sick. Ay, with five huiubed, father^ for a neeiL 
A woman's general; What dioold we fear ? 

[^ march afar qf. 
' Edw. I hear dieir drums ; Let's set our men in 
order; 
' And issue forth^ and hid them batde straight. 
' York. Five men to twentj !^thon^ the odds he 
great, 
' I douht not^ unde> of our victory. 
' Bifany a battle have I won In France, 
^ When as the enemy hath been ten to one; 
^ Why diould I not now have the like sncoett ? 

{.Alarum* Exetmt. 

SCENE III. 

Piains near Sandal Cattle. 

Aiantmi, Excurtknt, Enter Rutland, and ku 

Tutor. 

' Rut. Ah, whither shall I fly, to 'scape their hands! 
Ah, tutor ! look, where bloody Clifford comes ! 

Enter Clifford, and Soldiertm 

CUf. Chaplain, away ! thy priesthood saves thy 
life. 
As for the brat of this accursed duke. 
Whose fetfaer dew my fether, — he shall die. 

Tut. And I, my lord, will bear him company* 

C^. Soldiers, away with him. 
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*TMt. Ail, , Cliftnd ! muider not this innocent 
child, 
''Lest thou be hated both of God and man. 

[Exk, forced of by Soldkrs. 
Chf. How now ! is he dead akeady ? Or, is it 
fear, 
Tbat makes liim close his eyes ?^ril open them. 
' Rut. So looks the pent-up lion o*er the wretch 

* That trembles under his devouring paws^ : 
And 4o he walks, instdting o*er his prey ; 

* And so he comes, to rend his limbs asunder.— 
' Ah, gentle Cliflbrd, kill me with thy sword. 
And not with such a cruel threat'ning lode. 
Sweet Clifibrd, hear me speak before I die ;-— 

I am too mean a subject for thy wrath. 
Be thou revenged on men, and let me live. 

Clif. In vain thou speak*st, poor boy -, my father's 
blood 
Hath stopp'd the passage where thy words should 
enter. 

Rut. Then let my father's blood open it again ; 
He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. 

CUf. Had I thy brethren here, their lives, and 
thine, 
Were^not revenge sufficient for me : 
No, if I digg'd up thy forefathers' graves. 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains. 
It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart 
The sight of any of the house of York 
Is as a fury to torment my soul j 
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^ And^till I root out their accursed line, . 
' And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 
Therefiire'— [lAfting Us kaid. 

Rut. O, let me pray before I take my death :— 
To. thee I pray ; Sweet CMord, pity me ! 
CUf. Such pi^ as my rapier*s point afibrds. 
' Rut, I never did thee harm } Why wilt thoa slay 

me? 
C^. Thy fiither hath. 

Rut. But *twas ere I was honu^ 

Thou hast one son, for his sake pity me $ 
Lest, iiv revenge thereof, — sith God is just,-* 
He be as miserably slain as I. 
Ah, let me live in prison all my days; 
And when I give occasion of o£fence. 
Then let me die> for now thou hast no causa. 

.€^. No cause? 
Thy fether slew my Either ; therefore, die. 

[C^fbrd stabi km. 
Rut. Diifaciant, laudis summa sit ista tum^ ! [Dies. 
Gitf. Flantagenet ! I come, Planiagenet ! 
And this thy son's blood, cleaving to my blade^ 
Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 
Congeal'd with this, do make me wipe off both. 

iExit. 
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SCENE IF. 

The Same. 

Alarum. Enter Yokk. 

* York. The anny of the queen hath got the field : 
' My uncle$ both are slain in rescuing me^ ; 
' And all my followers to the eager foe 
' Turn back> and fiy» like ships before the wind^ 
' Or lambs pursu'd by hunger-starved wolves. 

* My sons^Grod knows^ what hath bechanced them: 
But this I know>— 'they have demean'd themselves 
Like men bom to renown, by life, or death. 

' Three times did Richard make a lane to me ; 
And thrice cry*d, — Courage, father ! Jight it out I 
' And full as oft came Edward to my side. 
With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 

* In blood of those that had encountered him : 
' And when the hardiest warriors did retire^ 

* Richard cry'd^ — Charge! and give no foot of ground J 

* And cry*d — A crown, or else a ghriaus tomb ! 

* A scepter, or an earthly sepukhre I 

With this, we charged again : but, out, alas ! 
' We bodg*d again ; as I have seen a swan 
' With bootless labour swim agunst the tide, 
^ And spend her strength with over-matching wayes. 

[A short alarum within, 
' Ah, hark ! the fatal followers do pursue ; 

* And I am £unt, and cannot fiy their fury: 
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' And, were I strong, 1 would not shun their foxy : 

* The sands are number*d, that make up my life ; 
' Here must I stay, and here my life must end* 

J^cr Quecfi Margaret, Clifford, Northum- 
berland, and Soldiers, 

* Come, bloody Cliiibrd— rough N(^umberland,— 
^ I dare your quenchless fiiry to more rage i 

' I an) your butt, and I abide your shot 
North, Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet 
P^, Ay, to such mercy, as hb ruthless arm. 
With downright pa3rment, showed unto my fiither. 
Now Phaeton hath tumUed fi-om iiis car. 
And ma(ie an evening at the noontide prick ^. 

Y&rk, My ashes, as the phoKnix, may bring forth 
' A bird that will revenge upon you all : 
' And, in that hope, I throw mine eyes to heaven. 
Scorning whate*er you can afflict me with. 
' Why come you not ? what ! multitudes, and fear ? 
C^. So cowards fight, when they can fly no 
further; 
' So doves do peck the faulcon's piercing talons ; 
So desperate thieves, all hopeless of their livos. 
Breathe out ipvectives 'gainst Ihe officers. 

York. O, Cliffi)rd, but bethink thee oooe again, 
' And in thy thought o*er-run my former time : 

* And, if thou canst for blushing, view this &ce; 
And bite thy tongue, that slanden him with cowardice, 
f Whose fownjiath mdde thee fiupt and fly ere this. 
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Cl^. I will not bandy with thee word fbr word j 
But buckle with thee blows, twice two for one. 

[Drawi. 
Q. Mar. Hold^ valiant CliiFord ! for a thousand 
causes, 
I would prolong a while the traitor's life :— - 
Wrath makes him deaf: ipeak thou, Northumber- 
land. 
North, Hold, Clifford^ do not honour him so mucfa^ 
To prick thy finger, though to wound his heart : 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin. 
For one to thrust his hand between his teeth. 
When he might spurn him with his foot away ? 
It is war's prize to take all vantages; 
' And ten to one b no impeach of valour. 

[They lay hands on York, who itmggles. 
Clif, kj, ay, so strives the woodcock with the gin. 
North. So doth the coney struggle in the net. 

{York is taken prisoner. 
York. So triumph thieves upon their conquer'd 
booty J 
So true men yield, with robbers so o*er-match'd* 
North. What would your grace have done unto him 

now? 
Q. Mar, Brave vrarriors/ Clifford, and Northumbor- 
land. 
Come Qiake him stand upon this molehill here; 
^ That raught at mountains with out*stretched arms. 
Yet parted but theshadow with his hand.— 
* What! was it you, that would be England's king? 
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Wa^t 70a, that rev^*4 is ourparliamentj 

And made a preachment of yoiir high descent ? 

Where are your mess of sons, to back you now ? 

The waQton Edward, and the lusty George ? 

' And Where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 

Dicky your boy, that, with his grumbling vdce. 

Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 

Or, WiA the rest, where is your darling Rutland ? 

]^ippk,. York; I stain*d this napkin with the blood 

That -valiant Clifford, with his rapier*s point. 

Made issue from the bosom of the boy : 

And, if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give; thee this to dry thy cheeks withaL 

' Alas, poor York ! but that I hate thee deadly, , 

I should lament thy miserable state. 

I pr*ythee, grieve, to make me merry, York ; 

Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may sing and dance. ■» 

What, hath thy hery heart so parch*d thine entrails^ 

That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death ? 

^ Why art thpu patient, man ? thpu shouldst bQ 

mad j 
^ And I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Thou wpuld*8t be fee*d, I see, to make me sport ; 
York cannot speak, unless he wear a crpwn. — 
A crown for York j — and, lords, bow low to him.— 
Hold you his hands, whi|st I do set it on.— • 

[Putting a paper criyam on his head. 
Ay, many, sir, now looks he like a king ! 
Ay, this is he that took king Henry's chair ; 
And this is he was his adopted heir.— 
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But how is it, that great PlantageDet ' 

Is croim'd so 8oon> and broke his soleiiui oath ? 
As I bethink me, yoa should not be king^ ' 

Till our king Henry had shook hands with death. : 
Ajod will you pale your head in Henry's gloiy. 
And rob his temples of the diadem. 
Now in his life, against your holy oath ? 
O, *tis a &ult too too unpardonaUe !— 
Off with the crown; and, with the crown, his heal;" 
And, whilst we breathe, take time to do him dead. 
Ciif. That is my office, for my £itheir^8 sake. > 

Q. Mai-, Nay, stay; let's hear the orbons he makeft 
York, She- wolf of France, but worse than wolves 
of France, 
' Whose tongue more poisons than the adder's tooth ! 
How ill-beseeming is it in thy sex. 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 
' Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates I 
But that thy face is, risor-like, unchanging, » 

Made impudent with use of evil deeds, 
I would assay, proud queen, to make thee blush : ' 
To tell thee whence thou cam'st, of whom deriv'd. 
Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not 
shameless. * 

Thy £ither bears the type of king of Naples, * 

Of both the Sicils, and Jerusalem -, 
Yet not so wealthy as an English yeoman* 
Hath that poor monarch taught thee to insult? 
It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen } 
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Unlett the adago muf t be veiify'd,— - 

That beggars, mounted, nm their hone to death. 

*Tis beautj, that doth ofl make women prood ; 

But^ God he knows, thy share thereof is small : 

^is virtue, that doth make them most admir'd ; 

The ccntxaiy doth make thee wonder'd at: 

*Tis government, that makes them seem divine } 

The want thereof makes thee abominable: 

Thou art as oj^KMite to every good. 

As the Antipodes are uoto usi 

Or as the south to the septentrion. 

O, tiger's heart, wrapp*d in a woman's hide ! 

How could'st thou drain the life4>lood of the child> 

To bid the father wipe his eyes withal. 

And yet be seen to bear a woman's face ? 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexiUe ; 

' Thou stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

^ Bid'st thou ine r^e? why, now thou hast thy wish: 

' Would'st have me weep? why^ now thou hast thy 

will : 
' For raging wind blows up incessant showers^ 
And, when the rage allays, the rain begins. 
These tears are my sweet Rudand's obsequies } 
' And every drop cries vengeance for his death, — 
' 'Gainst thee, fell Clifiord,— and thee> &lse Frendi« 
woman. 

No/th, Beshrew me, but his passions move me so. 
That hardly can I check my eyes from tears. 

York. That &ce of his the hungry cannibals 
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Would not have touchU would titH httfi stain*d with 

bfood: 
But 70U are more infaumah^ more inexorable^— - 
O, ten times rnore^— than tygers of Hyrcania. - ' 
See^ ruthless queen, a hapless father's tears : 
This cloth thou dipp'dst in blood of ray sweet bojr^' 
And I with tears^o wash the blood awa^r^ 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boast of this : 

[f/f gives back the handkerddrfn 
And, if thou tell'st the heavy story right. 
Upon my soul, the hearers will shed tears ; 
Yea, even my foes will shed fast-falling tears. 
And say, — Alas, it was a piteous deed !— 
There, take the crown, and, with the crown^ my 

curse; 
And, in thy need, such comfort come to thee. 
As now I reap at thy too cruel hand ! — 
Hard-hearted ClifFord, take me from the world ) 
My soul to heaven, my bjood upon your heads ! 

North. Had he been slaughter-man to all my kin, 
' I should not for my life but weep with him. 
To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul. 

Q. Mar. What, weeping-ripe, my lord Northum* 
berland ? 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all. 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 

Clif. Here's for my oath, here's for my father's 
death. [Siabbwg him. 
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Q. Mar, And here*8 to rig^t oar gentle-hearted 

king. [Stobbmg km. 

York, C^n thy gate of merqr^ gradoua God ! 

' My soul flies through these wounds to seek oat 

thee. [Dia. 

Q, Mar. Off with his head^ and set it on York gates i 

So York may overlook the town of York« [ExewU^ 
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ACT 11. SCENE L 
A Flam near Mortimer' t Cross, in Herefordshire. 

• * 

Drums. Enter Ebward, and Richard^ xdtk theist 

Forces, marching. 

* Edw. I wonder^ how our princely fiitfaer *scap*d ^ 

* Or whether he be 'scaped away, or po, 

* From Clifibrd's and Northumberland's pursuit > 

^ Had he been ta*en, we should have heard the news; 

* Had he been slain, we should have heard .the news; 

* Or^ had he 'scap*d, methinks^ we should have heard 

* The happy tidings of his good escape.-^ 

' How fares my brother ? why is he so sad } 

Rich* I cannot joy, until I be resolv'd 
Where our ri^t valiant Either is become. 
' I saw him m the battle range about; 
' And watch'd him, how he sin^^ed Clifibrd fortii« 
' Methought, he bore him in the thickest troops 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat : 

* Or as a bear, encompass*d round with dogs ; 

* Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 

* The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him. 

* So ^ur'd our fiither with his enemies ; 

' So fled his enemies my warlike &ther ; 

' Methinks, 'tis prize enough to be his son. 

See » how. the morning opes her gdden gates, . ' 

And takes her &rewell of the gl<Mious sun! . ^ 
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* How wdl resembles it the prime of yoath, 

* Trimm'd Hke a joanker^ prancing to his love ? 
Edw. Daszle mine ejes; or do I see three suns ? 
IUck» Three gbrioua suns, each one a perfect 

stm ; . 
Not separated with the racking clouds. 
But sever'd m a pale clear-shining sky. 
See, see ! they join, embrace, and seem to kiss. 
As if they voWd some league inviolable t 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one sun. ^ 
In this the heaven figures some event. 

* Edw^ Tis wondrous strange, the like yet nevef 

Jieard of. ^ 

I think, it cites us, brother, to the field ; 
That we, the sons of brave Pkntagenet, 
' Each one adready blazing by our meeds, . ' 

Should, notwithstanding, join our lights to^ether^ 
' And over-shine the earth, as thb the worlds 
' Whate*er it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair shining suns. 

* Hick.'Nzy, bear three daughters; — by yourleaiird 

I speak it, 

* You love the breeder better dum the male. ^ 

Enter a Messenger, 

* But what art thou, whose heavy looks foretel 
^ Some dreadfi:d story hanging on thy tongue ^ 

MeH» Ah, one that was a wofui lookeJr on. 
When as the noble duke of York was slaiuA . . . • 

* Your princely fiither, and my loving lord. 
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^ Edm. O, 0peak do more ! for I hare heard too 
mtich^ 

* Rick, Say how he die4» for I will bear it all« 

* Meu. Environed he was with many foes ; 
^ And stood against them^ as the hope of TYoy 

* Against the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy. 

* But Hercules himself must yield to odds j 

* And many strokes, though with a little ate', 

* Hew down and fell the hardest-timber'd oak* 

* By many hands your &ther was subdu'd ; 
' But only slaughtered by the ireful arm 

^ Of unitslenting Clifford, and the queen : 

* Who crown'd the gracious duke, in high despight -, 
'Laugh*d in his face; and, when with grief he 

we{it, 
' The ruthless queen gave him, to dry his cheeks, 
' A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 
^ Of sweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford slain : ' 
' And, after many scorns, many foul taunts, 
' They took his head, and on the gates of Yprk 
' They set the same ; and there it doth remain, 
' The saddest spectacle that e'er I view'd, 
Edw. Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean upon; 

* Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay ! -— 

* O Clifford, bobt*rous Clifford, thou hast slain 

* The flower of Europe for his chivalry ; 

* And treacherously hast thou vanquish*d him, 

* For, hand to hand, he would have vanquish'd thee I— • 

Now my soul's palace is become a prison: 
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i Ah) would she break from hence ! that this my bodj 
' Might in the ground be closed up in rest : 
' For 4%evtT hencefotth shall I jojr again» 
' Never, O never, shall I see more joy. 

' Rich. I cannot weep ; for all my body's moistnr^^ 
Scsffce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart: 

* Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burden ; 

* For self-same wind, that I should speak withal, 

* Is kmdling coals, that fire all my breast, 

* And bum me up with flames, that tears would 

quench. 

* To weep, is to make less the depth of grief : 

* Tears, then, £ot babes ^ blows, and revenge, for 

me! — 
' Richard, I bear thy name, I'll venge thy deatli, 

* Or. die renowned by attempting it. 

Edw. His name that valiant duke hath left with thee^ 
' His dukedom and his chair with me is left. 

Rkh. Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird. 
Show thy descent by gazing 'gainst the sun : 
For chaif and dukedom, throne and kingdom say; 
Either that is thine, or else thou wert not his. 

March. Enter Warwick and Montague, toUh 

Forces* 

War. How now, feir lords ? What fare ? what 
news abroad ? 
' ^'Bich.- Great lord of Warwick, if we should re- 
count 
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Our baleful news, and, at each word's deliyeninpe> 

Stab poniards in our fldsh, till all were told. 

The words would add more anguish than the wounds. 

valiant lord, the duke of York is slain. 

Edw. O Warwick ! Warwick ! that Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly, as his soul's redemption. 
Is by the stem lord CliffinxL done to' death ^. 

War, Ten days ago I drown'd these news in tears: 
And now, to add more measure to your woes, 

1 come to tell you things sinice then befall'n. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. 
Where your brave fkther breath'd his hitest gasp. 
Tidings, as swiftly as the posts could run. 
Were brought me of your loss, and his depart. 

I then in London, keeper of the king, - 

Mustered my soldiers, gathered flocks of friends. 

And veiy well appointed, as I thought, 

March'd towards saint Alban's to intercept the queen. 

Bearing the king in my behalf along: 

For by my scouts I was advertised. 

That she was coming with a fidl intent 

To dash our late decree in parliament, 

' Touching king Henry's oath, and your succession. 

Short tale to make, — we at saint Alban's met. 

Our battles join'd, and both sides fiercely fought^ 

But, whether 'twas the coldness of the king. 

Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen. 

That robb'd my soldiers of their hated spleen ; 

Or whether 'twas report of her success ', 

Or more than common fisar of Clifford's rigour^ 

VOL. VIII. A A 
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/Who thunders to his captives — hlood and death, 
I cannot judge : but^ to conclude with truth. 
Their weapons like to lightning came and went; 
Our soldiers* — like the night-owl's lazy flight'®, 
' Or like a hzj thre^er \nth a flail,^ — 
Fell gendj down, as if they struck their friends. 
I cheer*d them up with justice of our cause. 
With promise of high pay, and great rewards : 
But all in vain -, they had no heart to fight. 
And we, in them, no hope to win the day. 
So that we fled ; the king, unto the queen ; 
Lord Geoi^e your brother, Norfolk, and myself. 
In haste, post-haste, are come to join with you ; 
For in the marches here, we heard, you were, 
' Making another head to fight agmn. 

* Eda. Where is the didce of Norfolk, gentle War- 
wick > 
And when came George from Burgundy to Eng- 
land? 

' IVar. Some six miles ofi^ the duke is with the sol- 
diers: 
And for your brother,— he was lately sent 
From your kind aunt« duchess of Burgundy, 
* With aid of soldiers to this needfiil war. 

Rich, 'Twas odds, belike, when valiant Warwick 
fled: 
Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit. 
But ne*er, till now, his scandal of retire. 

fVar. Nor now my scandal, Richard, dost thou 
hear: 



i 
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For the«i-Bhah know> this strong right hand of mine 
Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry's head^ 
And wring the awful scepter from his fist ; 
Were he as famous and as bold iti war. 
As he is fam*d for mildness, peace, and prajer. 

Rich, I know it well, lord Warwick : blame me 
not; 
*Tis love, I bear thy glories, makes me speak. 
But, in this troublous time^ what's to be done ? 
Shall we go throw away our coats of steel. 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns^ 
Numbering our Ave-Maries with our beads ? 
Or shall we on the helmets of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengefiil arms ? 
If for the last, say— Ay, and to it, lords. 

War. Why, therefore Warwick came to seek you 
out; 
And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords. The proud insulting queen. 
With Clifford, and the haught Northumberland^ 
And, of their feather, many more proud birds. 
Have wrought the easy-melting king, like wax. 
He swore consent to your succession. 
His oath enrolled in the parliament; 
And now to London all the crew are gone. 
To frustrate both his oath, and what beside 
May make against the house of Lancaster. 
' Their power, I think, is thirty thousand strong : 
Now, if the help of Norfolk, and myself. 
With all the friends that thou^ brave earl of March^ 
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Amongst the loving Welshmen canst procure, 
' Will hut amount to five and twenty thousand. 
Why, Via I to London will we march amain ; 
And once again bestride our foaming steeds, 
' And once again cry-*Charge upon our foes ! 
But never once again turn back, and iBy. 

ilfcA. Ay, now, methinks, I hear great Warwick 
speak: 
Ne'er may he live to see a sunshine day, - 
' That cries—Retire, if Warwick bid him stay. 

Edw. Lord Warwick, on thy shoulder wUl I lean; 
' And when thou &il*st, (as God forbid the hour!) 
Must £dward fall, which peril heaven forefend ! 

War. No longer earl of March, but duke of York; 
' The next degree is, £n^and*s royal throne : 
For king of England shalt thou be prodaim'd 
Li every borough as we pass along ; 
And he, that throws not up his cap for joy, 

* Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 
King £dward> — valiant Richard,-*Montague,— 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, 

' But sound the trumpets, and about our task. 
* Bich. Then, ClifS>rd, were thy heart as hard as ^ 

steel, 

* (As thou hast shown it flinty by thy deeds,) 

* I come to pierce it, — or to give thee mine. 
^ Edw, Then strike up, drums ;— Godj and saint 

George, for us ! 
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JEnicr a Mt$9enger» 

War. How. now? what news? 

Meas, The duke oi Norfolk sends yon word hj me^ 
The queen is coming with a puissant host ; 
And craves your company for speedy counsel. 

* War, Why then it sorts^ brave warriors : Let's 
away. [Ejrtim/. 

SCENE II. 

Before York. 

Enter King Hevky, Queen Makqarzt, the Prince 
qfWiLLES, CnrvoKD,and No&thum bbblamd^ 
with Farces. 

Q. Mar. Welcome, my lord> to thb brave town of 
YoA. 
Yonder's the head of that arch-enemy. 
That sought to be encompass*d with your crown : 
' Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord ? 
' K. Hen. Ay, as the rocks cheer them^ that feur 
their wreck ;— 
To see this sight, it irks my very soul. — 
Withhold revenge, dear God ! 'tis not my &ult. 
Nor wittingly have I infringed my vow. 

Cl^. My gracious liege, this too much lenity 
And harmful pity, must be laid aside. 
To whom do lions cast their gentle looks } 
Not to the beast that would usurp their den. 
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Whose hand is that, the forest bear doth lick I 

Not his, that spoils her young before her &ce. 

Who 'scapes the lurking serpent's mortal sting ? 

Not he, that sets his foot upon her back. 

The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on $ 

' And doves will peck, in safeguard of their brpodt 

Ambitious York did level at thy crown. 

Thou smiling, while he knit his angry brows : 

He, but a duke, would haye his son a king. 

And raise his issue, like a loving sire -, 

Thou, being a king, bless'd with a goodly son. 

Didst yield consent to disinherit him, 

' Which argued thee a most unloving father. 

Unreasonable creatures feed theif young : 

And though man's face be fearful to their eyes. 

Yet, in protection of their tender pnes, 

Who hath not seen them (even with those wings 

' Which sometime they have us'd with fearful flight,) 

Make war with him that climb'd unto their nest. 

Offering their own lives in their young's defence } 

For shame, my liege, make them your precedent ! 

Were it not pity, that this goodly boy 

Should lose his birthright by his j&ther's j&ult j 

And long hereafter say unto his child, — 

What my great'grandfather and grandsire got. 

My careless father fondly gave away? 

Ah, what a shame were this ! Look qn the boy 5 

And let his manly face, which promiseth 

Successful fortune, steel thy melting heart. 

To hold thine own, and leave thine own with him. 
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K, Hen. Full well hath Clifibnl playM the orator. 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. 
' But, difhrd, tell me, didst thou never hear,— 
That things ill got had ever bad success ? 
And happy always was it for that son^ 
Whose &ther for his hoarding went to hell ? 
1*11 leave my son my virtuous deeds behind ; 
And *woidd, my father had lefl me no more ! 
For all the rest is held at such a rate, 
' As brings a thousand-fold more care to keep, 
' Than in possession any jot of pleasure. 
Ah, cousin York ! 'would thy best friends did know, 
' How it doth grieve me that thy head is here ! 

' Q. Mar. My lord, cheer up your spirits ; our foes 
are nigh, 
' And this soft courage makes your followers faint. 
' You promis'd knighthood to our forward son ) 
' Unsheath your sword, and dub him presently.— 
Edward, kneel down. 

K. Hen, Edward Plantagenet, arise a knight ; 
And learn this lesson,— Draw thy sword in right. 

Prince. My gracious £ither, by your kingly leave> 
1*11 draw it as apparent to the crown. 
And in that quarrel use it to the death. 

CUf. Why, that is spoken like a toward prince. 

Enter a Messenger^ 

Mcs$, Roysl commanders, be in readiness : 
' For, with a band of thirty thousand mep. 
Comes Warwick^ backing of the duke of York j 
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And^ in the towns as they do march along, 
Procl^ms him king, and many fly to him : 
' Darraign your battle ' ^ for they are at hand. 

CUf. I wo\^d, your highness would depart the 
field i 
The queen hath best success when you are absent. 
Q. Mar. Ay> good my lord^ and leave us to our 

fortune. 
K. Hen. Why, diat*s my fortune too ; therefore 

I'll «tay. 
North. Be it with resolution then to fight 
Prince. My royal father, cheer these noble lords> 
And hearten those that fight in your defence: 
Unsheath your sword, good father; cry. Stunt 
George ! 

March. Enter Edward, George^ Richard, 
Warwick^ Norfolk, Montague, and Solr 
diers. 

' JEdw, Now, peijur*d Henry ! wilt thou kneel fcx 
grace, 
' And set thy diadem upon my head ; 
* Or bide the mortal fortune of the field ? 

Q. Mar.^ Go rate thy minions, proud insulting boy ! 
' Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms, 
' Before thy sovereign, and thy lawful king ? 

Edw. I am his kijig, and he should boW his knee; 
I was adopted heir by his consent : 
Since when, his bath is broke ; for, as I hear. 
You— that are king, though he do wear the crown,-^ 
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HaTe'cau8*d him^ by new act of parliiaiiient^ 
* To blot oat me^ and put bis own son in, 

* Clif. And reason too | 

Wbo flbotdd succeed the father^ but the son ? 

' JRfc^. Are you there^ butcher ? — O^ I cannot 

speak! 
' Cltf. Ay, crook-back 5 here I stand, to answer 

thee, 
' Qr any he the proudest of thy sort. 
Rick. Twas you that kill'd young Rutland, was it 

not? 
CUf. Ay, and old York, and yet not satisfy*d. 
Rick. For God's sake, lords, give signal to the fight 
IFar. What say'st thou, Henry, wilt thou yield the 

crown? 
' Q. Mar. Why, how now, long*tongu'd Warwick ? 

dare you speak ? 
When you and I met at saint Alban's last. 
Your legs did better senrice than your hands. 

War. Then 'twas my turn to fiy, |nd now *tis 

thine. 
CUf. You said so much before, and yet you fled. 
War. Twas not your valour, Clifibrd, drove me 

thence. 

* North. No, nor your manhood, that durst make 

you stay. 
Rich. Northumberland, I hold thee reverently 3— « 
Break off the parley -, far scarce I can refrain 
The execution of my big-swoln heart 
Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer. 
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Clif. I slew thy father : CaU*st thoa him a child ? 

Rickt Ay, like a dastard^ and a tretcherous coward^ 
As thou didst kill our tender brother Rutland ; 
But^ ere sun-set, I'll make thee cune the deed. 

' K, Hen. Have done with words, my lords, and 
hear me speak. 
. Q. Mar. Defy them then, or else hold dose thy lips. 

K, Hen. I pr'ythee, give no limits to my tongue } 
I am a king, and privil^'d to speak. 

Clif. My liege, the wound^ that bred this meeting 
here. 
Cannot be cur'd by words ; therefore be still. 

Bich. Then, executioner, unsheath thy sword : 
By him that made us all, I am resolv'd, 

* That Clifibrd*s manhood lies upon his tongue. 

' Eda. Say, Henry, shall I have my right, or no ? 
A thousand men liave broke their &ts to-day. 
That ne*er shall dine, unles thou yield the crown. 

War* If thou deny, their blood upon tby head ; 
For York in justice puts his armour on. 

* Prince, If that be right, which Warwick says is 
right. 
There is no wrong, but every thing is right. 

Rich, Whoever got thee, there thy mother stands j 
For, well I wot, thou hast thy mother*s tongue. 

Q. Mar, But thou art neither like thy sire^ nor 
dam: 
But like a foul mishapen stigmatick '^, 
Mark*d by the destinies to be avoided, 

* As venom toads, or lizards* dreadful stings. 
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Bich, Iron of Naples^ liid with EnglLdi gilt, 
Wfaaw fiidier bean the title of a hmg^ 
(As if a channel should be call'd the sea^) 
' Sham*st thou not^ knowing whence thou art ex* 

traught, 
' To let thy tongue detect thy base-bom heart ? 
EdxD» A wisp of straw were worth a thousand 
crowns. 
To make this shameless callet know herself '^. — 

* Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 

* Although thy husband may be Menelaus ; 

* And ne*er was Agamemnon*s brother wrong*d 

* By that false woman, as this king by thee. 
' His father revelled in the heart of France, 

And tam*d the king, and made the dauphin stoop } 

And, had he match'd according to his state. 

He might have kept that glory to this day : 

But, when he took a beggar to his bed. 

And grac*d thy poor sire with his bridal day ; 

' Even then that sunshine brew*d a shower for him, 

' That wash'd his fither's fortunes forth of France, 

And heap*d sedition on his crown at home. 

' For what hath broached this tumult, but thy pride ? 

Hadst thou been meek, our title still had slept ; 

And we, in pity of the gentle king. 

Had slipped our claim until another age. 

* Geo, But, when we saw our sunshine made thy 
spring, 
' And that thy sunmier bred us no increase. 
We set the axe to thy usurping root : 
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And though the edge hatfa somediing bit onnelves, 
* Yet, know thon^ since we have begun to strike, 
' We'll never leave, till we have hewn thee down. 
Or bath*d thj growing with our heated bloods. 

Edw. Andj in this resolution, I defy thee ; 
Not wUing any longer confbrence. 
Since thou deny*st the gentle king to speak.— 
Sound trumpets i—let our bloody cdoun wave !-* 
And either victoxy, or else a grave. 

Q. Mar, Stay, Edward. 

Edw, No, wrangling woinan ; we*ll no longer stay : 
These words will cost ten thousand lives to-day. 

[Examt. 

SCENE III. 

A fiM of battle between Tawton and Saxton m York- 

shire, 

Alarumi, Excursums, Enter Warwick. 

' War, Forspent with toil, as runners with a race, 
I lay me down a little while to iM^athe : 
For strokes receiv'd, and many blows repaid. 
Have robb'd my strong-knit sinews of their strengtby 
' And, spite of spite, needs must I rest a while. 

Eater Edward, nmmng. 

Edw. Smile, gentle heaven! or strike, ungentle 
death ! 
* For this world frowns, and Edward's sun is douded. 
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IFar. How now^ my lord ? what hap ? what hope 
of good? 

Enter George, 

* Geo. Our hap is loss, our hope hut sad de^ir { 

* Our ranks are broke^ and ruin follows us : 

' What counsel give you ? whither diall we fly ? 

* Edw. Bootless is flight, they follow us with 

wings; 
^ And weak we are, and cannot shtin pursuit. 

£fi/^ Richard. 

^ Rich, Ah, Warwick^ why hast thou withdrawn 
thyself? 
' Thy brother's blood the thirsty earth hath drunk, 
^ Broach'd with the steely point of Clifford's lance : 
' And, in the very pangs of death, he cry*d, — 

* Like to a dismal clangor heard from fo,— ^ 

' Warwick, rfvtmge / brother, revenge my death I 

' So underneath the belly of their flfteeds> v 

' That stain*d their fetlocks in his smoking blood, 

* The noble gentleman gave up the ghpst 

^ War, Then let the earth be drunken with our 
blood : 
1*11 kill my horse, because I will not fly. 

* Why stand we like soft-hearted women here, 

* Wailing our losses, whiles the foe doth rage } 

* And look upon, as if the tragedy 

^ Were play*d in jest by counterfeiting actors ? 
' Here on my knee I vow to God above^ 
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f ril Dcver pause again, never stand stilly 

* Till either death hath clos*d these eyes of mine, 
' Or fortune given me measure of revenge. 

Edw» O Warwick, I do bend mj knee with thine ; 
' And, in this vow, do chain my soul to thine. — 

* And, ere my knee rise from the earth's cold &oe, 

* I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to thee. 
Thou setter up and plucker down of kings ! 

' Beseeching thee, — if with thy will it stands, 
' That to my foes this body must be prey, — 
' Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, 
' And give sweet passage to my sinful soul !— 
' Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 
Where-e*er it be, in heaven, or on earth. 

'Rich, Brother, give me thy hand; — and, gentle 
Warwick, 
' Let me embrace thee in my weary arms :-* 
' I, that did never weep, now melt with woe, 
' That winter should cut off our spring-time so. 

' JVar, Away, away ! Once more, sweet lords, 
faiewell. 

' Geo, Yet let us all together to our troops, 
' And give them leave to fly that will not stay; 
And call them pillars, that will stand to us; 

* And, if we thrive, promise them such rewards 
' As victors wear at the Olympian games : 

* This may plant courage in their quailing breasts ; 

* For yet is hope of life, and victory.— 

* Fore^slow no longer, make we hence amain. 
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SCENE IV. 

The same. Another part of the Jield, 

Excurnons. Enter Ri ch ard and Cl i ffo b o« 

' Hich, Now^ Clifford, I have singled thee alone : 
' Suppose, this arm b for the duke of York, 

* And this for Rutland ^ both bound to revenge, 

* Wert thou environ*d with a brazen wall. 

Clif. Now, Richard, am I with thee here alone : 
This is the hand, that stabb*d thy fether York,- 
And this the hand, that slew thy brother Rutland i 
And here*8 the heart, that triumphs in their death. 
And cheers these hands, that slew thy sire and bro- 
ther. 
To execute the like upon thyself; 
And so, have at thee. 

[Theyjight. fVaruick enters ; Clifford flies. 

* Rich. Nay, Warwick, single out some other chace j 
' For I myself will hunt this wolf to death. 

[Esettnt, 
SCENE F. 

Another part of the field. 

Alarum. Enter King HfiNar* 

* K. Hen. This battle £axes like to the morning^ 

war, 

* When dying clouds contend with growing light ; 

* What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails. 
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* Can neither call it perfect dsij, nor night 
' Now sways it this way« like a mighty sea, 

' Forc*d by the tide to combat with the wind ; 
' Now sways it that wdj, like the self-same sea 
' Forc'd to retire by fbry of the wind : 
' Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then, the wind; 
' Now, one the better ; then« another best ; 

* Both tagging to be victors, breast to breast, 
' Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered : 

' So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

* Here on this molehill will I sit me down. 

* To whom God will, there be the victory ! 
' For Margaret my queen, and Cliflbrd too, 

' Have chid me £rom the battle ; swearing both, 
' They prosper best of all when I am thenoe. 
' * Would I were dead \ if God*s good will were so : 
' For what is in this world, but grief and woe ? 

* >^0 God ! methinks^ it were a happy li^, 
' To be no better than a homely swain i 

* To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

* To carve out dials quaintly^ point by point, 

* Thereby to see the minutes how they run : 

* How many make the hour full complete, 

* How many hours bring about the day, 

* How many days will finish up the year, 

* How many years a mortal man may live. 

* When this is known, then to divide the times : 

* So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

* So many hours must I take my rest ; 

* So many hours opiust I c6ntem|»late; 
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^ 80 many hours must I sport myBelf^ ^ 

* So manjr days my ewes have been with young; 

* So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean j 

* So many years ere I shall sheer the fleece : 

* So minutes^ hours, days, weeks, months, and years/ 

* Pass'd over to the end they were created, ; 

* Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

* Ah, what a life were this ! how sweet ! how lovely ! 

* Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

* To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

* Than doth a rich embn>ider*d canopy 

* To kings, that fear their subjects' treachery ? 

* O, yes, it doth j a thousand fold it doth. 

* And to conclude,— the shepherd's homdy curds, 

* His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

* His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 

* All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

* Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

* His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

* His body couched in a curious bed, 

* When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

Alarum. Enter a Son that has kilkd his Father, 

dragging in the dead body, 

SfMt-Ill blows the wind, that profits no-body.** 
' This man, whom hand to hand I slew in fight, 
' May be possessed with some store of crowns : 

* And I, that haply take them from him now, 

* May yet ere night yield both my life and them 

* To some man else^ as this dead ooan doth me.-— 

VOL. VIII. B B 
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'Who's this ?-0 God! it is my father*8 face, 
^ Whom in this conflict I onwares have Idil'dL 
' O heavy times, begetting such events ! 
' From London by the king was I press'd forth | 
' My &ther, being the eeil of Warwick's man, 
' Came on the part of York, pressM by his master f 
' And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life, 
' Have by my hands of life bereaved him.— 

* Pardon me, God, I knew not vi*at I did ! — 
And pardcm, father, for I knew not thee ! — 

* My tears shall wipe away these bloody maiks $ 

* And no more words, till they have flow'd their fiU* 
*K,Hen, O piteous spectacle I O bloody times ! 

Whilst lions war, and battle for their dens, 
' Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity.-— 

* Weep, wretched man, I'll aid thee tear for tear | 

* And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil war, 

* Be blind with tears, and break o*erchaig*d wkb 

grief. 

Bmter a Father, who has killed Me Son, with the botfy m 

hie arme. 

' Fath, Thou that so stoutly hast resisted me, 
^ Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold; 
< For I have bought it with an hundred blows.— 

* But let me see : — b thb our foeman*s hct } 
' Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only soi\ !— 

* Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, 

* Throw up thine eye ; see, see, what showers mv^ 
^ Bbwn with the windy tempest of my hear^ 
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* Upon tfay wounds^ that kill mine eye and beartl-^ 
» O, pitjr, God, this miserable age ! — 

' What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 

* Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural,: 

' This deadly quarrel daily doth beget !— 
' O boy, thy fiither ga^e thee life too soon, 
'And hath bereft thee of thy life too late "1 

K. Hen. Woe above woe ! grief more than com- 
mon grief! 

* O, that my death would stay these ruUifbl deeds !— 

* O pity> pity, gentle heaven, ptly !— 
The red rose and the white are on his &ce. 
The fetid colours of our striving houses : 

* The one, his purple blood right well resembles ;. ' 

* The other, his pale cheeks, methinks, present : 
Wither one rose, and let the other flourish I 

' If you contend, a thousand lives must wither. 

Son. How will my mother, for a fether*s death. 
Take on with me, and ne*er be satisfy*d ? 

Fath. How will my wife, for slaughter of my son, 
' Shed seas of tears, and ne'er be satisfy*d ? 

' K. Hen. How will the country, for these woeful 
chances, 
' Mis-think the king, and not be satisfy'd ? 

' Son. Was ev6r son, so ni*d a fether*s death ? 

' FaiA. Was ever fether, so bemoan*d his son ? 

* K, Hen, Was ever king, so griev*d fer subjects* 
woe? 
' Much is y<mr sorrow; mipe, ten times so much. 
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■*S(m. ril bear, thee lience^ where I may weep mj 
fiU. lExit, wUk the body. 

* fa/i.. These anus of mine shaU be thj winding-' 

sheet 5 

* My hearty «weet boy^ shsil be thy sepulchre ; 

* For from my heart thine hnage ne*er shall go. 

* My sighing breast diall be thy funeral bell ; 
*^ And so obseqtdous will thy father be^ 

* Sad for the loss of thee> having !no mare, 

*" As Priam was for all his valiant sons. ' 

ril bear thee hence ; and let them fight, that will. 
For I have mmder*d where I shoold not kill. 

[Exit, with the bo^. 
^ K, Hen. Sad-hearted men^ much overp;one with 
care, 
^ Here sits a king more woful than you are. 

Alarums. Excwsions, Enter Qvcm Margaret, 
Prince of Wales, oiuf £xBT BR. 

* Prince. Fij, fether, fly ! for all your friends are- 

fled, 
^ And Warwick rages like a chafed bull : > 
^ Aw^ ! for death doth hold us in pursuit. 
^ Q.Mar. Moubtyou, my lord, towards 

post amain: 
'Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds 
' Having the fearfid flying hare in sight, 
' With flery eyes, qiarkling for v^ wxath. 
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' And bloody steel grasp'd in their ireful hands, 
' Are at our backs ; and therefore hence anuun. 

Exe. Away ! for vengeance comes along with them : 
' Naj, stay not to expostulate^ make speed; 
Or else come after, 1*11 away before. 

K. Hen. Nay, take me with thee, good sweet 
Exeter; 
' Not that I fear to stay, but love to go 
' Whither the queen intends. Forward; away ! 

[ExtmU. 

SCENE VI. 

The Same. 

A hud alarum. Enter Clifford, vxmnded. 

' Clif. Here bums my candle out, ay, here it dies. 
Which, while it lasted, gave king Henry light 
O, Lancaster ! I fear thy overthrow. 
More than my body*s parting with my soul. 
My love, and f^ar, glew*^ many fHends to thee ; 
' And, now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt. 
Impairing Henry, strengthening mis-proud York, 
The common people swarm like summer flies : 
And whither fly the gnats, but to the sun ? 
And who shines now, but Henry's enemies ? 
O Phcebus ! hadst thou n^yer given consent 
That Phaeton should cbeqk thy fiery steeds. 
Thy burning car never had scorch'd the earth : 
Ajad, Heniy, hadst thoa sw|y'd as kings should ^^ 
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Or as thy father, and his father, did. 
Giving no ground unto the house of York, 

* They never then had sprung like summer flies j 

* I, and ten thousand in this luckless realm. 
Had lefl no mourning widows for our death. 
And thou this day hadst kept thy chair in peace. 
For what doth cherish weeds, but gentle air ? 

* And what makes robbers bold, but too much le« 

nity? 
Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my wounds; 
' No way to fly, nor strength to hold out flight : 
The foe is merciless, and will not pity ; 
For, at their hands, I have deserv'd no pity. 

* The air hath got into my deadly wounds. 

And much efliise of blood doth make me flunt in- 
come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the rest; 
^ I stabb'd your &ther*8 bosoms, split my breast. 

,4larum and retreat. Enter Edwabd, Gboroe, 
Richard, Montague, Warwick, and Soldiers, 

^ Edw. Now breathe we, lords ; good fortune bids 
us pause, 
^ And smooth the frowns of war with peacefid looks. — 

* Some troops pursue the bloody-minded queen;— 
^ That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 

f As doth a sail, fill'd with a fretting gust, 

' Conmiand an argosy to stem the waves. 

' But think ypu, lords, that Cliiibrd fled witl) them > 
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War. No, 'tis imposiible he should escape : 
For, though before his face I speak the w(»ds, . 
Your brother Richard mark'd him for the grave ; 
' And, whereso'er he is, he*s surely dead. 

[Cl^ord groatu, and din. 
Edw» Whose soul is that which takes her heavy 

leave? 
Rich. A deadly groan, like life and death's depart- 
ing. 
Edw, See who it is : and, now the battle's ended^ 
If friend, or foe, let him be gently us'd. 

' Rick. Revoke that doom of mercy, for 'tis Clif- 
ford; 
' Who not contented that he lopp'd the branch 
' In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, 
' But set his murdering kmfe unto the root 
' From whence that tender spn^ did sweetly spring, 
' I mean, our princely fiither, duke of York. 

War. From o£f the gates of York fotch down the 
head. 
Your father's head, which Clifford placed there: 
^ Instead whereof, let this supply the room $ 
Measure for measure must be answered. 
Edw. Bring forth that fatal scritch-owl to odr 
house, 
' That nothing sung but deadi to us and qprs : 
* Now death shall stop his dismal threatening sounc^ 
^ And his ill-bo^g tongue no more diall ^wak. 

[Attendants bring the Mg forward. 
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War, I think his iinderstanding b^bereft :— - \ 
Speak, ClifFord, dost thou know who speaks t0 

thee?— 
Dark cloudy death o*ershades his beams of life. 
And he nor sees, nor hears us what we say. 

lUch. O, 'would he did ! and so, perhaps, he doth ; 
* *Tis but his policy to counterfeit, 
' Because he would avoid such bitter taunts 
' Which in the time of death he gave our father. 
, Geo» If BO thou think*5t, yex bim with eager 
T^ords. 
Rich. Clifford, ask mercy, and obtain no grace. 
Edw. Clifford, repent in bootless penitence. 
IVar, Clifford, devise excuses for thy favlts. 
Geo, While we devise fell tortures for thy faults. 
' Rkh. Thou didst love York, and I am son to 

York. 
Edw. Thou pitied'st Rutland, I will pity thee. 
Geo. Where's captain Margaret, to fence you now ? 
War. They mock thee, Clifibrd! swear as thou 

wast wont. 
* Rkh. What, not an oath ? nay, then the world 
goes hard, 
' When Clifibrd cannot spare his friends an oath : — 
I know by that, he*s dead ; and, by my soul, 
' If this Tif^i hand would buy two hours' life^ 
liiat I in all despite might rail at him, 
' This hand should chop it off; and with the issmng 
•' Idood 
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Stifle the villain, whose unstanched thirst 
York and young Rutland could not satisfy. 

fVar. Ay, but he's dead : Off with the traitor's 
head) 
And rear it in the place your father's stands.^- 
And now to London with triumphant march. 
There to be crowned England's royal king. 
' From whence shall Warwick cut the sea to Fiance, 
And ask the lady Bona for thy queen : 
So shalt thou sinew both these lands together; 
' And, having France thy friend, thou shalt not dread 
The scatter'd foe, that hopes to rise again ; 
For though they cannpt greatly sting to hurt. 
Yet look to have them buz, to offend thine ears. 
First, will I see the coronation ; 
' And then to Britany I'll cross the sea. 
To effect this marriage, so it please my lord. 

Edw, Even as thou wilt, sweet Warwick, let it be : 

* For on thy shoulder do I build my seat ; 

* And never will I undertake the thing, 

* Wherein thy counsel and consent is wanting.—- 
' Richard, I will create thee duke of Gloster ; — 

' And George, of Clarence ; — Warwick, as ourself^ 
' Shall do, and undo, as him pleaseth best. 

Rich, Let me be duke of Clarence^ George, of 
Gloster) 
For Gloster's dukedom is too ominous. 

JFar, Tut, that's a foolish observation ; 
Richard, be duke of Gloster : Now to London, 
To see these honours in possession. [Exeunt^ 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

A Chace in tie North of England. 

Enter two Keepers, with crosi4fows in their hands. 

' J Keqf, Under this tluck-grown brake we*U 
shroud ourselves ; 
' For through this laund ^® anon the deer will come ^ 

* And in this covert will we make our standi 
' Culling the principal of all the deer. 

* 2 Keep. I'll stay above the hill> so both maj 

shoot 

* 1 Keep, That cannot be ; the noise of thj cross- 

bow*^ 

* Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost« 

* Here stand we both, and aim we at the best : 

* And, for the time shall not seem tecUous, 

* 1*11 tell thee what befell me on a day, 

* In this self-place where now we mean to stand. 

^ 2 Keep. Here comes a man^ let's stay till he be 
past. 

Enter King Hekrt, disguised, with a prayer-book. 

K. Hen. From Scotland am 1 8tol*n, even of pure 
love, 
' To greet mine own land with my wishful sight 
^ No, Harry, Harry, 'tis no land of thine ; 

* Thy place is fiU'd, thy sceptre wrung from thee, 
*Thy balm wash'd off, wherewith thou wast' 

anointed : 
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No bending knee will call thee Caesar now, 
' No humble suitora press to speak for right, 

* No, not a man comes for redress of thee ; 
For how can I help them, and not myself? 

* 1 Keep, Ay, here*s a deer whose skin's a keeper's 

fee: 
' Hiis is the quondam king ; let*s seize upon him« 

* K. Hen. Let me embrace these sour adversities ; 

* For wise men say, it is the wisest course. 

* 2 Keep, Why linger we ? let us lay hands upon 

Mm. 

* 1 Keep. Forbear a wiaie; weH hear « Uuim 

more. 
' K. Hen. My queen, and son, axe gone to France 

for aid ; 
And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 
' Is thither gone, to crave the French king's sbter 
' To wife for Edward : If this news be true, 
' Poor queen, and son, your labour is but lost ; 

* For Warwick is a subtle orator, 

' And Lewis a prince soon won with moving words. 
' By this account, then, Margaret may win him; 
' For she's a woman to be pity'd much : 

* Her sighs will make a battery in his breast; 

* Her tears will pierce into a marble heart ; 

* The tiger will be mild, while she doth mourn ; 

* And Nero will be tainted with remorse, 

* To hear, and see, her plaints, her brinish tears. 

* Ay, but she's come to beg j Warwick, to give : 
She, on his left si^e, craving aid for Henry ;. 
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He^ on his right, asking a wife for Edward. 
She weeps, and says — her Heniy is depos*d ; 
He smiles, and says — his Edward is install'd ; 

* That she, poor wretch, for grief can speak no 

more : 

* Whiles Warwick tells his tide, smooths the wrong, 

* Inferreth arguments of mighty strength ; 

* And, in conclusion, wins the king from her, 

* With promise of his sister, and what else, 

^ To strengthen and support king Edward's place. 

* O Margaret, thus 'twill be ; and thou, poor soul, 

* Art then forsaken, as thou went'st forlorn. 

2 Keep. Say, what art thou, that talk'st of kings 

and queens ? 
' K. Hen, More than I seem, and less than I was 

bom to : 
' A man at least, for less I should not be ) 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I ? 
' 2 Keep. Ay, but thou talk'st as if thou wert a king. 
' K. Hen. Why, so I am, in mind ; and that's 

enough. 
2. Keep. But, if thou be a king, where is thy 

crown ? 
K. Hen. My crown is in my heart, not on my 

head; 

* Not deck'd with diamonds, and Indian stones, 

* Nor to be seen : ' my crown is call'd, content ; 
' A crown it is, that seldom kings enjoy. 

' 2 Keep. WeU, if you be a king crown'd with 
content. 
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Your crown content, and you, must be contented 
' To go along with us : for, as we think, 
' You are the king, king £dward hath deposed ; 
' And we his subjects, sworn in all allegiance, 
' Will apprehend you as his enemy. 

* K. Hen. But did you never swear, and break an 

oath? 

* 2 Keep, No, never such an oath ; nor will not 

now. 

* JST. Hen, Where did you dwells when I wa? king 

of England? 

* 2 Keep, Here in this country, where we now 

remain. 

* K, Heru I was anointed king at nine months old *, 

* My father, and my grandfather, were kings ; 

* And you were sworn true subjects unto me : 

* And, tell me then, have you not broke your oaths ? 

* \ Keep, No j 

For we were subjects, but while you were king. 

* JK^. Hen, Why, am I dead? do I not breathe t 

man? 

* Ah, simple men, you know not what you swear. 

* Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 

* And as the air blows it to me again, 

* Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

* And yielding to another when it blows, ^ 

* Commanded always by the greater gust; 

* Such is the lightness of you common men. 

* But do not break your oaths ; for, of that sin 

* My mild entreaty shall not make you guilty. 
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* Go where yoa will^ the kmg thsU be 

* And be 70U kings 5 command^ and 1*11 obey. 

* 1 Keep. We are trae subjects to the king, king 

Edward. 

* K. Hen. So would you be again to Henry, 

* If he were seated as king Edward is. 

1 Keep. We charge you, in God'sname, and in the 
king's, - 

To go with us unto the i^cers. 
^ K. Hen, In €rod*8 name, lead ; your king's name 
be obey'd : 

* And what God will^ that let your king perform ; 

* And what he will, I humbly yield unto. lExeunt, 

SCENE II. 

London. A Rooim m the Palace. 

Enter King Edward, Gloster, Clarence, and 

Lady Grey. 

* K. Edw. Brother of Gloster, at saint Albans* fidd 
' This lady's husband, sir John Grey ^*, was slain. 
His lands then seiz'd on by the conqueror : 

Her suit is now, to repossess those lands ; 
'Which we injustice cannot well deny, . 
Because in quarrel of the house of York 

* The worthy gentleman did lose his life. 

Glo. Your highness shall do well, to grant her suit^ 

* It were dishonour, to deny it her. 

K. Edw, It were no less; but yet 1*11 make a pause. 
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« Gla. Yea! is it ao ? [Atide to Char. 

I see, the lad/ hath a thing to grant. 
Before the king will grant her humble suit. 

Clar. He knows the game; How true he keeps the 
wind ? \^Amde. 

Gb. SUence ! lAside. 

* K. Edw, Widow, we will consider of your suif ; 
* And come some other time, to know our mind. 

'L. Grey. Right gracious lord, I cannot bxook 
delay: 
' May it please your highness to resolye me now; 
' And what your pleasure is, shall satisfy me. 

* Glo. [Aside.] Ay, widow ? then Til warrant yoo 

all your lands, 
' An if what pleases him, shall pleasure yoo. 
' Fight closer, or, good faith, you'll catch a blow. 

* Clar. I fear her not, unless she chance to fall. 

[Adde, 

* Glo. God forbid that ! ibr hell take vantages. 

[Aside. 
' K, EdtD. How many childen hast thou^ widow ? 

tell me. 
Clar. I think, he means to b^ a child of her. 

[Adde. 
Glo. Nay, whip ms then ; he'U mther give hex two. 

lAside, 
L. Grey. Three, my most gracious lord. 
Glo. You shall have four, if you'll be iul*d by hum 

\4isidc. 
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. ' K. Edw. Twere pity, they should loser fUbir 
father's land. 
L. Grey. Be pitifbl, dread lord, and grant it then, 
K. Edw. Lords, give us leave; I'll try this widow's 

wit. 
Glo, Ay, good leave have you ; for you will have 
leave, 
' Till youth take leave, and leave you to the crutch. 
. I [Glo, and Clar. retire to the other sfde» 

* K. Edw. Now tell me, madam, do you love your 

children ? 

* L. Grey. Ay, full as dearly as I love myself. 

* JT. Edw. And would you not do much to do them 

good? 

* L, Grey. To do them good, I would sustain some 

harm. 

* K,'Edw. Then get your husband's lands, to do 

them good. 

* L. Grey. Therefore I came unto your majesty. 
K. Edw. 1*11 tell you how these lands are to be got. 

^ * L. Grey. So shall you bind me to your highness' 
service. 

* K. Edw. What service wilt thou do me, if I give 

them ? 
. * L. Grey, What you conunand, that rests in me 

to do. 
- * K. Ed'w. But you will take exceptions to my 

boon. 

* L, Grey. No, gracious lord, except I cannot do it. 
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- ♦ k»Edw. Ay, bat thcmcanst do what 1 mean'to 
ask. 

* L. Grey* Why, then I wiH do what your grtce 

commands. 
^ Gh. He plies her hard; and much rain wears ^e 
marble^ [Aside, 

* Clar* As red as fire ! nay, then her wax must 

melt. [Aside. 

' Li Grey. Why stops my lord > shall I not hear my 

task? 
K. Edto. An easy task ; 'tis hut to love a king. 
L, Ority, That's soon perform'd, because I am a 

Bul!Ject. 
K, Edw, Why then, thy husband's lands I freely 

give thee. 
L« Grey* I take my leare^ with many thousand 

thanks. 
Glo. The match is made 5 she seals it with a curf sy« 
' K, Edw. But stay thee, 'ds the fruits of love I 

mean. 

* X. Grey. The fruits of love I mean, my loving 

liege. 
^ K. Edw. Ay, but> I fear me, in another sense. 
What love, thinlc'st thou, I sue so much to get ? 
^ L, Grey, My love tiU death, my humble thanks, 
my prayers) 
^ That love, which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 
K» Edw. No, by my troth, I did not mean atich 
love. 

vox.. VIII, c c 
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^ L, Grey. Why, then jou mean not as I dionght 

you did. 
^ K. Edw, But now you partly may perceive mj 

mind* 

* L. Grey, My mind will never grant what I per- 

ceive 
* Your highness aims at, if I aim aright 
K. Edw. To tell diee plain, I aim to lie with thee. 

* L. Grey. To tell you plain, I had rather lie in 

prison. 
JET. Edw. Why, then thou shalt not have thy bos- 
band's lands. 
L.Grey. Why, then mine honesty shall be my 
dower; 
For by that loss I will not purchase them. 

^ K. Edw. Therein thou wrongest thy children 

mightily. 
L. Grey. Herein your highness wrongs both them 
and me. 
But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
' Accords not with the sadness of my suit f 
Please you dismiss me, either with ay, or no. 

JSl. Edw. Ay ; if thou wilt say ay, to my request i 
No ; if thou dost say no, to my demand. 

L. Grey, Then, no, my lord. My suit is at an end. 
' Gio. The widow likes him not, she knits her 
brows. [Aside. 

Oar. He is the bluntest wooer in Christendom. 

[Aiide. 
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' K. Edan [Aside.] Her looks do argue her replete 
with modesty ; 
^ Her words do show her wit incomparable ; 
* All her perfections challenge sovereignty : 
One way, or other^ she is for a king; 
And she shall be my loxe, or else my queen.— 
Say^ that king £dward take thee for his queen ? 

L. Grey. 'Tis better said than done^ my gracious 
lordt 
) am a subject fit to jest withal^ 
But far unfit to be a sovereign. 

K. Edw. Sweet widow>. by my state I swear to 
thee^ 
I speak no more than what my soul intends ; V 

And that is, to enjoy thee for my love. 

L. Grey. And that is more than I will yield unto : 
' X know> I am too mean to be your queen ; 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 

K. Edw. You cavil, widow; I did mean, my queen. 

L. Grey. Twill grieve your g^ce, my sons should 
call you— father. 

JET. Edw. No more, than when my daughters caQ 
thee mother. 
Thou art a widow> and thou hast some children ; 
And^ by Grod*s mother, I, being but a bachelor. 
Have other some : why, *tis a happy thing 
To be the fiither unto many sons. 
' Answer no more, for thou shalt be my queen. 

Glo. The ghostly fiither now hath done his shrift 

[Aside. 
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Cbr. When he was made a thnver, 'twas fer sli^ 

[Aside. 
JET. Edio. Brothen, you muse what chat wetwohavi^ 

* Glo. The widow likes it not, for she looks sad. 
K. Edw. You'd think it strange, if 1 should marrf 

her. 
Clar, To whom, my lord? 
K, Edw. Why, Qarenoe, to myself. 

Gh. That would he ten days' wonder, at the least* 
Clar, That's a day longer than a wonder lasts* 
< Glo, By so much is the wonder in extremes. 
K. Edw. Well, jest on, brothers : I can tell you both. 
Her suit is gnmted for her husband'sJands. 

* 

Enter a Nobleman. 

Nob. I4y gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken^ 

* And brought your prisoner to your palace gate. 

'JT. Edw. See, that he be convey'd unto the 
Tower : — 
< And go we, brothers, to the man that took him, 

* To question of his apprehension.—^ 

' Widow, go you along ; — Lords, use her honourable. 
[Exeunt K. Edward, L. Grey, Clarence, and Lurd. 
Glo. Ay, Edward will use women honourably. 
nVould he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 

* That from his loins.no hopeful branch maj springs 

* To cross me from the golden time I look for ! 

* And yet, between my soul's desire, an^ me». 

* (The lustful Edward's title buried,) 
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^ Is Clarence^ Henry^ and his son young £dwar3^ 

* And all the nnlook'd-for issue of their bocUes, 

* To take their rooms^ ere I can place myself : 
A cold premeditation for my purpose ! 

* Why, then I do but dream on sovereignty ; 

* Like one that stands upon a promontory, 

* And spies a lar-o£f shore where he would tread, 

* Wishing his foot were equal with his eye ; 

* And chides the sea that sunders him from thence> 

* Saying— he*ll lade it dry to have his way: 

* So do I wish the crown, being so far off; 

* And so I chid^ the means that keep me from it 5 

* And so I say — I'll cut the causes off, 

* Flattering me with impossibilities^ — 

* My eye's too quick, my heart o*erweens too mucii, 

* Unless my hand and streng^ could equal them. 

* Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard ) 

* What other pleasure can the world afford ? 

* I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap, 

* And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks* 
' O miserable thought ! and more unlikely, 
' Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns ! 
Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb : 
' And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 
' She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 
' To. shrink mine arm up like a withered shiiib $ 
' To make an envious mountain on my back, 
, Where sits deformity to mock my body j 
' To shape my leg^ of ao unequal site j 
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* To, disproportion me in eveiy part, 

* Like (o a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whdp*', 

* That carries no impression like the dam« 
And am I then a roan to be beloY*d ? 

^ O, monstrous faulty to harbour such a thought ! 

* Then, since this earth affords no joy to me, 

* But to command, to check, to o*erbear such 

* As are of better person than myself, 

'**' I'll make my heaven — to dream upon the crown ; 

* And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell, 

* '* Until my misshap'd trunk that bears this head, 

* Be round impaled with a glorious crqwn. 

* And yet 1 know pot how tp get the crown, 

* For many lives stand between me and home : 

* And I, — like one lost in a thorny wpod, 

* That rents the dioms, and is rent with the thorns; 

* peeking a way, and straying from the way ; 

* Not knowing how to find the open air, 

* But toiling desperately to find it out, — 

* Torment myself to catch the £nglish crown : 

* And from that torment I will fi^e myself, 

* Or hew my M'ay out with a bloody axe. 
Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile ; 

* And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart; 

* And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

* And firame my face to all occasions. 

* I'll jdrown more sailors than the mermaid shall 3 

* I'll slay more gazers than the basilisk; ^ 
^ 1*11 play the orator as well as Nestor, 

* Deceiye more silly than Ulysses could. 
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* And> like a SinoD^ take another Troy : 
I can add colours to the cameleon ; 

' Change ahapesy with Proteus^ for advantages, 
' And set the murd'rous Machiavel to school. 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 

* Tut ! were it further off. Til pluck it down. [Eidt. 

SCENE III. 

France, A Room in the Palace^ 

Thwruh, Enter Lewis the Trench King, and Lady 
Bona, attended ; the King takes his state. Then 
enter Queen Ma roar et. Prince Edward her Son, 
and the Earl of Ox fo rd. 

' K. Lew. Fair queen of England, worthy Margaret 

[rising. 

* Sit down yrith us ; it ill befits thy state, 

' And birth, that thou should'st stand, while Lewia 
doth sit 
* Q. Mar. No, mighty king of France ; now Mar^* 
garet 

* Must strike her sail, and learn a while to senre,. 

* Where kings command. I was, I must confess^ 

* Great Albion's queen in former golden days : 

* But now mischance hath trod my tide down, 

* And with dishonour laid me on the ground; 

* Where I must take like seat unto my fortune, 
"* And to my humble seat conform myself. 
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* K. Lew. yfhjj 99y, fair qaeem, wbeoce ^^rkigi 

this deep, de^ttir ? ' 

* Q^ar, Frcan such a cause as fills nunc ^es with 

.'tearsy 

* And stops my tongue^ while heart is drown'd 19 
.■' . . ^ . car^« .....■• 

* K. Lew. Whatever it be, be thou still like thyself, 
^ And sit thee by our side : yield not thy neck 

[Seats her by hm. 
*■ To fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntless mind 

* Still ride-in triumph over aU mischance* 

* Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief f 

* It shall be eas*d, if France can yield relief. 

* Q. Mar. Those gracious words revive my droop- 

ing thoughts, 

* And give my tongue-ty*d sorrows leave to speak. 

* Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis,*- 

* That Henry, sole possessor of my love, 

* Is, of a king, become a banish'd man> 

* And forc*d to live in Scotland a forlorn ; 

* While proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 

* Usurps the regal title, and the seat 

* Of England's true-anointed lawfid king. 

« This is the cause, that I, poor Margaret, — 

* With this my son, prince Edwttrdi Henry's heir,^— 

* Am come to crave thy just and lawful aid; 
^ And, if thou fail us, all our hope is done : 

* Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help j 

* Out people and our peers are both misled. 
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* Oar treasury seiz'd^ our soldiers put to flighty 

* And, as thou see'st^ ourselves in heavy plight. 

* K. Lew. Renowned i|iieen, with patience calm 

die storm^ 

* While we bethink a means to break it off. 

* Q« Mar. The more we stay^ the stronger gnyws our 

foe. 

* K. Lew. The more I stay, the more I'll socoour 

thee. 

* Q. Miar. O, bat impatience waiteth on trot 

sorrow: 

* And see, where comes the breeder of my sorrow. 

Enter W a r w i c k, attended. 

' K. Lew. What*s he, approacheth boldly to oar 

presence ? 
Q. Mar. Our earl of Warwick, £dMrard*s greatest 

fiiend. 
K. Lew. Welcome, bnuve Warwick! What brings 

thee to France ? 
[DeicaMlingfram ki$ state. Queen Margaret risest 

* Q. Mar. Ay, now begins a second storm to rise ; 

* For this is he« that moves both wind and tide. 

* War. From worthy Edward, kix^ of Albion, 
My lord and sovereigQ^ and thy vowed friend, 

I come, — in kindness, and.unfeigped love,— ' 

First, to do greetings to thy royal person ; 

And, then, to crave a league of amtty ; 

And, lastly, to confirm that amity 

With nuptial knot, if thou vouchsafe to grant ; 
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That virtuous lady Bona, thy &ir sbter. 
To England's king in lawful marriage. 
* Q. Mar, If that go forward, Henry's hope is done. 
War. And, gracious madam, \to Bona^ in our 
king's behalf, 
^ I am commanded, with your leave and favour. 
Humbly to kiss your hand, and with my tongue 
To tell the passion of my sovereign's heart \ 
Where fame, late entering at his heedful ears. 
Hath plac'd thy beauty's image, and thy virtue. 
Q. Mar, King Lewis,— and lady Bona, — hear me 
speak, 

* Before you answer Warwick. His demand 

* Springs not from Edward's well-meant honest love, 
"* But from deceit, bred by necessity : 

* For how can tyrants safely govern home, 

* Unless abroad they purchase great alliance \ 

* To prove him tyrant, this reason may suffice,— 

* That Henry Hveth still . but were he dead, 

* Yet here prince Edward stands, king Henry's son. 

* Look therefore, Lewb, that by this league and 

marriage 

* Thou draw not on thy danger and dishonour: 

* For though usurpers sway the rule a while, 

"* Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 

War, Injurious Margaret ! 

Prince, And why not xpieen ? 

War, Because thy father Henry did usurp ; 
And thou no more art prince, than she is queen. 

Oxf. Then Warwick disannuls great John of Graunt;, 
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Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain j 
And, afier John of Gaunt^ Henry the fourth^ 
' Whose wisdom was a mirror to the wisest j 
And, after that wise prince, Henry the fiAh, 
Who by his prowess conquered all France : 
From these our Henry lineally descends. 

War. O&ford, how haps it, in this smooth discourae. 
You told not, how Henry the sixth hath lost 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten ? 
Methinks, these peers of France should smile at that 
But for the rest, — ^You tell a pedigree 
Of threescore and two years -, a silly time 
To make prescription for a kingdom's worth. 

^ Ojf. Why, Warwick^ canst thou speak against 
thy liege, 
' Whom thou obeyed*st thirty and six years. 
And not bewray thy treason with a blush ? 

JVar. Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right. 
Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree ? 
For shame, leave Henry, and call Edward king. 

' Oxf. Call him my king, by whose injurious doom 
' My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to death ? and more than so^ my fiither. 
Even in the downfall of his mellow'd years, 
' When nature brought him to the door of death ? 
No, Warwick, no ; while life upholds this arm. 
This arm upholds the house of Lancaster. 

IVar. And J the house of York. 

K^ Lew. Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and 
Oxford^ 
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' Vouchsafe^ at our request, to stand aside^ 
^ While I use further conference with Warwick. 
* Q. Mar^ Heavens grantj that Warwick's words 
bewitch him not! 

[Retiring wUk the Prince and Oxfords 
^ K» Lew. Now, Warwick^ tell me^ even upon thjr 
conscience, 

* Is Edward your true lung ? for I were loath> 

^ To link with him that were not lawful chosen. 

ITor. Thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour* 

K, Lew. But is he gracious in the people's eye ? 

War. The mOre^ that Henry was Unfortunate. 

^ K. Lew. Then further^-^all dissembling set ande» 
' Tell me for truth the measure of his love 

* Unto our sister Bona. 

War. Sudi it seems. 

As may beseem a monarch like himself. 
Myself have oRen heard him say, and swear,— « 
That this his love was an eternal plant $ 
Whereof the nx>t was fix'd in virtuous ground. 
The leaves and fruit maiiitain'd with beauty's sun ; 
Exempt from envy, but not from disdain^. 
Unless the lady Bona quit his pain. 

K. LewL, Now, sister, let us hear your firm resolve. 

Bona. Your grant, or your denial, shall be mine :— - 
Yet I confess, [To War.] that often ere this day. 
When I have heard your king's desert recounted. 
Mine ear hath tempted judgement to desire. 

* JS:. Lfo.Tben, Warwick^ thus,— Our nster shall 
be Edward's; 
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* And now forthwith shall articles be drawn 

* Touching the jointure that your king must make» 

* Which with her dowry shall be counterpoised :— 
Draw near^ queen Margaret i and be a witness. 
That Bona shall be wife to the English king. 

Prwcf • To Edward, but not to the English king. 

* Q* Mar, Deceitful Warwick ! it was thy deviop 
^ By this alliance to make roid my suit ; 

* Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry *s ^oid. 

* K. Lew. And «dll i» fiiend to^im and Margaret i 

* But if your title to the crown be weak, — 

* As may appear by Edward's good success, — 

* Then 'tis but reason, that I be releas*d 
P From giving aid, which late I promised^ 

* Yet shall you have all kindness at my hand* 

** That your estate requires, and mine can yield. 

TVar. Henry now lives in Scotland, at his ease ; 
Where having nothing, nothing he can lose* 
And as for you yourself, our qwmdam queen,— 
You have a fether able to maintain you ; 
And better 'twere, you troubled him than France. 

* Q. Mar. Peace, impudent and shamdeas War- 

wick, peace i 
t Proud setter-up and puller-down of kings ! 

* Twill not hence, till with my talk and tears, 

* Beth full of truth, I make king Lewis behold 

* Thy sly conveyance, and thy lord's false love; 

* For both of you are birds of self-same feather. 

[A horn sonndtd within. 
Ka hem. Warwick, this is some post to us» or thee. 
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Enter a Messenger » 

Mess. My lord ambassador^ these letters are for you } 
Sent from your brother, marquis Montague. — 
These from our king unto your majesty. — 
And^ madam> these for you; from whom> I know 
not. 
\To Margaret. Tkey aU read their letters. 
Oxf. I like it well, that our £iir queen and mistiest 
Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 
Prince, Nay, mark, how Lewis stamps as he were 
nettled: 

* I hope, all*s for the best. 

* K. Lew, Warwick, what are thy news ? and yours, 

frur queen ? 
' Q. Mar. Mine, such as fill my heart widi unhop*d 

joys. 
War. Mine, full of sorrow and heart's discontent. 
K. Lew. What ! has your king marry*d the lady 

Grey? 

* And now, to sooth your forgery and his, 

* Sends me a paper to persuade me patience ? 

' Is this the alliance that he seeks with France ? 

* Dare he presume to scorn us in this manner ? 

* Q. Mar. I told your majesty as much before : 
This proveth £dward's love, and Warwick's honesty. 

War. King Lewis^ I here protest,— in sight oT 
heaven. 
And by the hope I have of heavenly bliss, — 
That I am clear from this misdeed of £dward*8 ^ 
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No more my king, for he dishonours me $ 
But most himself, if he could ^ee his shame. — 
Did I forget, that by the house of York 
My father came untimely to his death ? 
Did I let pass the abuse done to my niece ^ ? 
Did I impale him with the regal crown ? 
Did I put Henry from his native right ; 
' And am I guerdon*d at the last with i^hame ! 

* Shame on himself! for my desert is honour, 

* And, to repair my honour lost for him, 

* 1 here renounce him, and return to Henry : 

* My noble queen, let former grudges pass. 
And henceforth I am thy true servitor ; 

I will revenge his wrong to lady Bona, 
And replant Henry in his former state. 

' Q. Mar. Warwick, these words have tam*d my 
hate to love ; 
^ And I forgive and quite forget cdd faults, 

* And joy that thou becom*st king Henry *s friend. 

War, So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned friend. 
That, if king Lewis vouchsafe to frimish us 
With some few bands of chosen soldiers, 
I'll undertake to land them on our coast. 
And force the tyrant from his seat by war. 
Tb not his new-made bride shall succour him : 

* And as for Clarence, — as my letters tell me, 

* He*s very likely now to fall from him ; 

* For matching more for wanton lust than honour, 

* Or than fer strength and safety of our country. 
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* Bona, Bear!m>ther, how shall Bona be revffig'd^ 

* But by thj help to this distressed queen ? 

* Q. Mar. Rendwned prince^ how shall poor Heni7 

live, 

* Unless thoii rescne him from fbnl despair ? 

* B(ma, My quarrel^ and this English qaeen's> are 

one. 

* fVar. And mine, fiur lady Bona, joins with yonrr* 

* K4 Lew. And mine, with hers, and ^ine, and 

Margaret's. 
Therefore, at last, I firmly am resolv'd. 
You sliall have aid. 

* Q, Mar, Let me give humble thanks for all at 

once. 
K. Lew* Then England's messenger, return iapost| 
And tell false £dward> thy supposed king, — ' 

That Lewis of France is sending over maskers. 
To revel it with lum and his new bride t 

* Thou seest what's past, go fear thy king 'Vrithal. 

.. Bona. Tell him. In hope he'll prove a widower^ 

riiortly, 
I'll wear the willow garland for his sake. 
Q. Mar. Tell him. My mourning weeds are laid 

aside. 
And I am ready to put armour on. 

War. Tell him from me. That he hath done me 

wrong; 
And tlierefore 111 uncrown him^ ere't be long. 
There's thy reward; be gone. [Exit Mess. 
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K, Lew. But, Warwick, thou. 

And Oxford, with five thousand men. 
Shall cross the seas, and bid false Edward battle : 

* And, as occasion serves, this noble queen 

* And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. 

' Ye^ ere thou go, but answer me one doubt ;— 
' What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 

War, This shall assure my constant loyalty 5— 
That if our queen and this young prince agree> 
1*11 join mine eldest daughter^, and my joy. 
To him forthwith in holy wedlock bands. 

' Q. Mar, Yes, I agree, and thank you for your 
motion : — 
' Son Edward, she is fair and virtuous, 
' Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warvrickj 
' And, with thy hand, thy feith irrevocable, 
' That only Warwick's daughter shall be thine. 

* Prince. Yes, I accept her, for she well deserves it j 

* And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 

[^He gives his hand to Warwick. 
' K. Lew, Why stay we now ? These soldiers shall 
be levy'd, 
' And thou, lord Bourbon, our high admiral, 
' Shall waft them over witli our royal fleet.— 
'I long, till Edward fell by war's mischance, 
' For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 

[Exeunt all but Warwick. 
War, I came from Edward as embassador. 
But I return his sworn and mortal foe : 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 

VOL. VIII. D D 
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But dreadful war shall answer his demand. 

Had he none else to make a stale, but me ? 

Then none but I shall turn his jest to sorrow, 

I was the chief that rais*d him to the crown. 

And 1*11 be chief to bring him down ag^n : 

Not that I pity Henry's misery. 

But seek revenge on £dward*a mockery. [ExU, 
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ACT IK SCENE I. 



London, A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Gloster, Clarence^ Sombrset^ MoNtA* 

ouB^ and Others, 

* Glo, Now tell me^ brother Clarence, what think 

you 

* Of this new marriage with the lady Grey ? 

* Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? 

* Clar, Alas, you know, *tis far from hence to 

France 5 

* How could he stay till Warwick made return ? 

* Som, My lords, forbear this talk 5 here comes the 

king. 

Flourish, Enter King Edward, attended; Lady 
Grey, as Queen; Pembroke, Stafford^ Has« 
TINGS, and Others, 

* Glo, And his well-chosen bride. 

* Clar, I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 

' K, Edw, Now, brother of Clarence, how like you 

our choice, 
' That you stand pensive, as half malcontent ? 
' Clar, As well as Lewis of France, or the earl of 

Warwick j 
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* Which are so weak of courage, and in judgement, 
^ Tliat they'll take no ofience at our abuse. 

* Kn Edw. Suppose, they take ofience without a 

cause, 

* They are but Lewis and Warwick ^ I am Edward, 

* Your king and Warwick's, and must have my will. 

* Glo. And shall have your will, because our king ; 
^ Yet hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 

K. Edw. Yea, brother Richard, are you offended 

too? 
' Glo. Not I : 
^ No 3 God forbid, that I should wish them serer^d 
^ Whom God hath join*d together : ay, and 'twere 

pity. 
To sunder them that yoke so well together. 

^ K. Edw. Setting your scorns, and your mislike, 
aside, 
^ Tell me some reason, why the lady Grey 
^ Should not become my wife, and England's queen:— 
' And you too, Somerset, and Montague, 
' Speak freely what you think. 

' Clar* Then this is my opinion,— that king Lewis 

* Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 
' About the marriage of the lady Bona. 

^ Glo. And Warwick, doing what you gave in 
charge, 
' Is now dishonovu^d by this new marriage. 
' K. Edw. What, if both Lewis and Warwick be 
appeas'd, 
' By such invention as I can devise ? 



( 
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A/bfi/. Yet to have join*d with France in such 
alliance. 
Would more have strengthened this our conunon* 

wealth 
'Gainst foreign storms^ than anj home-bred mar-» 
riage. 
' H(ut, Why, knows not Montague^, that of itself 
' England is safe, if true within itself ? 

* Mont, Yes \ but the safer, when 'tis back*d with 

France. 

* Hast. *Tis better using France, than trusting^ 

France: 
^ Let us be backed with God, and with the seas, 

* Which he hath given for fence impregnable^*^ 

* And with their helps only defend ourselves | 
^ In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies. 

Clar, For this one speech, lord Hastings well de« 
serves 
' To have the heir of the lord Hungerford. 
' K, Edw, Ay, what of that ? it was my will, and 
grant J 

* And, for this once, my will shall stand for law. 

* Gh. And yet, methinks, your grace hath not 

done well, 

* To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 
' Unto the brother of your loving bride ; 

* She better would have fitted me, or Clarence : 
^ But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 

' Clar, Or else you would not have bestowed thfr 
heir«« 
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* Of the lord Bonville Oft your new wife's son, 

' And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere, 
K, Edw. Alas, poor Clarence ! is it for a wife^ 
' That thou art malcontent ? I will provide thee. 
- ' Ckir. In choosing for yourself, you show*d yotir 
judgement : 

* Which being shallow, you shall give me leave 
' To play the broker in mine own behalf ^ 

5 And, to that end, I shortly mind to leave yoo. 

* K, Edw. Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be king, 
i And not be ty'd unto his brother's will. 

' Q. Eliz. My lords, before it pleas'd his majesty 
' To jiaise my state to title of a queen, 
' Do me but right, and you must all confess 
' That I was not ignd>le of descent;, 

* And meaner than myself have had like fortune. 

* But as this title honours me and mine, 

* So your dislikes, to whom I would be pleasing, 
^ Do doud my joys with danger and with sorrow. 

* JET. Edw, My love, forbear to fawQ upon their 

frowns : 
' What danger, or what sorrow can befall thee, 
^ So long as £dward is thy constant friend, 
' And their true sovereign, whom they must obey ? 

* Nay, whom they shall obey, and love thee too, 
' Unless they seek for hatred at my hands : 

* Which if they do, yet will I keep thee safe, 

' And they shall feel the vengeance of my wrath. 

* Glo» I hear, yet say not much, but think the 

more. lAsidc. 
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Enter a Mtuenger, 

* K. Edw. Now> messenger, what letten, or what 
oewSj 
From France ? 
' Mas. My sorereign llege> no letters ; and few 
words, 
' But such as I, without jour special pardon. 
Dare not relate. 
' K. Edw. Go to, we pardon thee : therefore, in 
brief, 
' Tell me their wordsas near as thou canst guess them* 
' What answer makes king Lewis unto our letters ? 
Meu. At my depart, these were his very words j 
Go tell fake Edward, thy supposed king, — 
That Lewis of France is sending over maskers. 
To revel it with him and his new bride, \ 
K. Edw. Is Lewis so brave ? belike, he thinks me 
Henry. 
' But what said lady Bona to my marriage ? 
Mess.Thesit were her words, utter*d with mild 
disdain j 
Tell him, in hope he'll prove a xvidower shortly, 
ril wear the willow garland for his sake, 

' K. Edw. I blame not her, she coqld say little less ; 
' She had the wrong. But what said Henry's queen? 
' For I have heard, that she was there in place. 
Mess. Tell him, quoth she, my mourning weeds are 
done, 
And lam ready to put armour on/ 
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' K, Edw, Belike^ she minds to ]pisy the Amazon* 
But what said Warwick to these Injuries ? 

' Mess. He, more incens'd against your msqesty 

* Than all the rest, discharg'd me with these words ; 
TeU him from me, that he hath done me •wrong. 

And therefore FU uncraam him, ere't be long, 

' K. Edw. Ha ! durst the traitor breathe out so 
pfxmd words ? 
' Well, I will arm me, being thus fbrewam'd : 

* Tbej shall have wars, and pay for their presump- 

tion. 
' But say, is Warwick friends with Margaret ? 
' Mess. Ay, gracious sovereign ; they are so llnk'd 
in friendship, 

* That young prince Edward marries Warwick's 

daughter. 
Clar. Belike, the elder 5 Clarence will have the 
younger. 

* Now, brother king, farewell, and sit you fast, 

* For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter 5 

* That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 

* I may not prove inferior to yourself.— 
You, that love me and Warwick, follow me. 

[Exit Clarence, and Somerset/allows. 
* Glo. Not I : 

* My thoughts aim at a further matter $ I 

* Stay not for the love of Edward, but the crown. 

[Aside, 
K. Edw. Clarence and Somerset both gone to 

Warwick! 
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^ Yet am I arm*d against the worst can happen ; 

* And haste is neediiil in this desperate case. — 
' PeraAiroke^ and Stafford^ you in our behalf 

' Gro levy men, and make prepare for war ; 
' They are already^ or quickly will be landed : 

* Myself in person will straight follow you. 

[^Exeunt Pembroke and Stafford, 
' But, ere I go, Hastings,«-and Montague,— 
' Resolve my doubt. You twain, of all the rest, 
' Are near to Warwick, by blood, and by alliance : 
' Tell me, if you love Warwick more than me ? 
' If it be so, then both depart to him ; 

* I rather wish you foes, than hollow friends -, 

* But if you mind to hold your true obedience, 

* Give me assurance with some friendly vow, 

* That I may never have you in suspect. 

Man, So God help Montague, as he proves true f 

Hast, And Hastings, as he favours £dward*s cause ! 

' K, EdtD, Now, brother Richard, will you stand 
by us ? 

Glo, Ay, in despite of all that shall withstand you^. 

' K, Edw, Why so \ then am I sure of victory. 

' Now therefore let us hence ; and lose no hour, 

* Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power. 

[Exeunt. 
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EaterWARVicx andOxroviD, ■aitk French aad otier 

War. Tnut tne, ray lord, all hitberto goes well j 
TIk common peoi^e by numben swarra to u>. 

Enter Clakbkcb omj Soheksst, 

But, see, where Somerset and Clarence come j— 
Speak (uddenl;, my lords, are we all friends ? 

Cla. Fear not that, my lord. 

Wv. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome mito 
Warwick ; 
And welcome, Somenet : — I hold it cowardice. 
To rest nuatnutftil where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an t^en hand in sign of love ; 
Else might I think, that Clarence, Edward's brother. 
Were bnt a feigned friend to our proceedings : 
But welcome, Clarence ; my daughter shall be thine. 
And now what rests, but, in night's coverture. 
Thy brother being carelesdy encamp'd, 
Hia Bcddiers lurking in the towns about. 
And but attended by a simple guard. 
We may surprize and take him at our pleanire ? 
Our icouts have found the adventure veiy easy : 

* That OB Ulysses, and stout Diomede, 

* With ileight and manhood stole to Rhesus' teaU, 
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* And brought from thence the Thraclan fatal tteeds; 

* So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle, 

* At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 

* And seize him^lf j I say not — slaughter him, 

* For I intend but only to suiprize him. — 
' You, that will follow me to this attempt, 

' Applaud the name of Henry, with your leader. 

{Tiey all cry, Henry ! 
Why, then, let's on our way in silent sort : 
For Warwick and his friends, God and saint George! 

[EjflM^. 

SCENE in. 

EdumrtTi Camp, near Warwick. 
Enter certain H'atchmen, to guard the king's tent, 

* 1 IFatchl Come on, my masters, each man take 

his stand ; 

* The king, by thb, b set him down to steep. 

* 2 Watch. What, will he not to-bed > 

* i Watch. Why, no : for he hath made a solemn 

* Never to lie and take his natural rest, 

* Till Warwick, or himself, be quite suppress'd. 

* 2 Watch. To-raorrow then, belike, shall be the 

day, 

* If Warwick be 90 near as men report 

* 3 Watch. But say, I pray, what nobleman ig that, 

* That with the king here lesteth in bb tent? 
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* 1 JVatch. 'Tis the lord Hastings, the king's 

chiefest friend. 

* 3 Watch. O, is it so? But why commands the 

king, 

* That his chief followers lodge in towns about 

hinifl 

* While he himself keepeth in the cold field } 

* 2 Watch. 'Tis the more honour, because more 

dangerous. 

* 3 Watch, Ay j but give me worship, and quiet- 

ness, 

* I like it better than a dangerous honour, 

* If Warwick knew in what estate he stands, 

* *Tis to be doubted, he would waken him. 

* 1 Watch. Unless our halberds did shut up his 

passage. 

* 2 Watch. Ay ; wherefore else guard we his royal 

tent, 

* But to defend his person from night-foes ? 

£»fcr Waewick,Clarence,Oxfoed,Someiiset, 

andforces, 

^ War. This is his tent j and see, where stand hh 
guard. 
' Courage, my masters : honour now, or never ! 
' But follow me, and Edward shall be ours. 

1 Watch, Who goes there ? 

* 2 Watch. Stay, or thou diest. 

IWarwick, and the rest, cry aU^Waranek ! 



4 
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Warwick ! and set vpon the guard ; tcho^jf, 
crying — Arm ! Arm ! Warwick, and the rest, 
following them. 

The drum beating, and trumpets sounding, Rt^enter 
Warwick, and the rest, bringing the king out 
in a gown, sitting in a chair: Gloster and 
Hastingsjiy. 

' Sam. What are they that fly there ? 

* War, Richard, and Hastings : let them go, here*8 

the duke. 
K, Edw, The duke ! why, Warwick, when, we 
parted last, 

* 

Thou call'dst me king ? 

War, Ay, but the case is alter*d : 

* When you disgrac*d me in my embassade, 
' Then I degraded you from being king. 
And come now to create you duke of York. 
Alas ! how should you govern any kingdom. 
That know not how to use ambassadors -, 
Kor how to be contented with one wife ; 
Nor how to use your brothers brotherly j 

* Nor how to study for the people's welfare j 
Nor how to shroud yourself firom enemies ? 

* K, Edw. Yea, brother of Clarence, art thou hert 

too? 

* Nay, then I see, that Edward needs must down. — 
' Yet, Warwick, in despite of all mischance, 

' Of thee thyself, and all thy complices, 
' Edward will always bear himself as king : 
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* Though forhme'8 malice overthrow my state, 

* My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 
JFar, Then, for his mind, be Edward England's 

king : [Takes (ffhU crown. 

But Henry now shall wear the English crown, 

* And be true king indeed ; thou but the shadpw.*^— 

* My lord of Somerset, at my request, 

* See that forthwith duke Edward be convey'd 
^ Unto my brother, archbishop of York. 

' When I have fought with Pembroke and his fellows, 

* 1*11 follow you, and tell what answer 

* Lewis, and the lady Bona, send to him: — 
Now, for a while, farewell, good duke of York. 

* K. Edw. What &tes impose, that men must 

needs abide ; 

* It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

[Exit King Edward^ led out ; Somerset with Mm, 

* Oxf. What now remains, my lords, for us to do, 

* But march to London with our soldiers ? 

JFar. Ay, that's the first thing that we have to do ) 
' To free king Henry fi-om imprisonment. 
And see him sealed in the regal throne. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

London. A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Queen Elizabeth and Rivers. 

•^» 
' Riv, Madam, what makes you in this sudden 

change? 
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' Q» EUz. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to 
learn, 
' What late misfortune is befall*n king Edward ? 
jRiv. What, loss of some pitch'd battle against 
Warwick ? 

* Q. Eliz. No, but the loss of his own royal person. 
' Riv. Then is my sovereign slain ? 

' Q. Eliz. Ay, almost slain, for he is taken prisoner; 
' Either betrayM by ^Isehood of his guard, 
' Or by his foe surpriz-d at udawares : 
' And, as I further have to understand, 
' Is new committed to the bishop of York, 
' Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. 

' Riv. These news, I must confess, are full of grief : 
' Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may ; 

* Warwick laay lose, that now hath won the day. 

* Q. Eliz, Till then, fair hope must hinder life's 

decay. 

* And I the rather wean me from despair, 

* For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 

* This is it that makes me bridle passion, 

* And bear with mildness my misfortune's cross ; 

* Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 

* And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs, 

* Lest with my sighs or tears I blast or drown 

* King Edward's fruit, true heir to the English crown. 

* Riv. But, madaJB, where is Warwick then be- 

come ? 
' Q. EUz. I am informed, that he comes towards 
London. 
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* To set the crown once more on Heniy's head: 

* Guess thou the rest -, king £dward's friends must 

down. 
' But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, 
' (For trust not him that hath once broken faith,) 

* ril hence forthwith unto the sanctuary, 

* To save at least the heir of Edward's right ; 

' There shall I rest secure from force, and fraud. 

* Come therefore, let us fly, while we mayfly ^ 
' If Warwick take us, we are sure to die. 

lExeuHt, 

SCENE V. 

A Park near Middltham Castle in Yorkshire. 

Enter Gloster, Hastings, 5ir William Stan- 
let, and Others, 

* Glo. Now, my lord Hastings, and sir William 
Stanley, 
' Leave off^ to wonder why I drew you hither, 
' Into this chiefest thicket of the park. 
' Thus stands the case : You know, our king, my 

brother, 
'Is prisoner to the bishop here, at whose hands 
' He hath good usage and great liberty ; 

* And often, but attended with weak guard, 
' Comes hunting this way to disport himself. 
' I have adv^rtis'd him by secret means, 

' That if, about this hour, he make this way. 
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* Under the colour of his usual game^ 

' He shall here find his friends, with horse and men^ 

' To set him free fh>m his captivity. 

Enter King Edward, and a Huntsman. 

' Hunt, This way, my lord > for this way lies the 

game. 
' K, Edw, Nay, this way, man; see, whexe the 
himtsmen stand. — 
' Now, brother of Gloster, lord Hastings, and the rest, 
' Stand you thus close, to steal the bishop's deer ? 

' Glo, Brother, the time and^^ase requiieth haste ; 
' Your horse stands ready at the park comer. 
' K, Edw, But whither shall we then ? 
' Hast, To Lynn, my lord ; and ship from thence to 

Flanders. 
' Glo, Well guess*d, believe me ; for that was my 

meaning. 
' K, Edw, Stanley, I will requite thy forwardness. 

* Glo. But wherefore stay we ? 'tis no time to talk. 
' K, Edw, Huntsman, what say'st thou ? wilt thoii 

go along ? 

* Hunt, Better do so, than tarry and be hang'd. 

* Glo, Come then, away j let's have no more ado. 

' K, Edw, Bishop, ferewell : shield thee ftosn War- 
wick's frown J 

And pray that I may repossess the crowD. 

[Exeunt, 
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£n(n- Xti^HENRT, Clarence, Warwick, SoHEK- 
SBTj young BicHuoND, Oxford, Montagus, 
XiaUauttU of the Taaxr, and Attaulantt. 

* K. HtH. Master lieutenant, now that God and 

fiiends 

* Hare shaken Edward from the r^al seat j 

* And tnm'd my captire state to libertf , 

* My fear to hope, my sorrows unto jcys ; 

* At our enlargement what are thy due fees > 

* Ideu. Subjects may challenge nothing of their 

sovereigns j 

* But, if an humble prayer may prevail, 

* I then crave pardon of your majes^. 

* ff.Hcn. For what, lieutenant' forwelluungme? 

* Nay, be thou sure, I'll well requite thy kindness, 

* For that it made my imprisonment a [deasure : 

* Ay, such a pleasure as incaged birds 

* Conceive, when, aAer many moody thoughts, 

* At last, by notes of household harmony, 

* They qvute forget their loss of liber^. — 

* But, Warwick, after God, thou set'st me free, 

* And chiefly therefore I thank God, and thee } 

* He was the author, thou the instrumenL 

* ITierefore, that I may conquer fortune's spite, 

* By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me ; . 
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* And that the people of this blessed land 

* May not be punished with my thwarting stars ; 

' Warwick^ altliough my head still wear the crown^ 
' 1 here resign my government to thee> 
' For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds. 

* fVar. Your grac^ hath rftill been fam'd for vir- 

tuous) 

* And now may seem as wise as virtuous, 

* By spying^ and avoiding, fortune's malice, 

* For few men rightly temper with the stars : 

* Yet in this one thing let me blame your grace, 

* For choosing me, when Clarence is in place. 

* Clar. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the sway, 

* To whom the heavens, in thy nativity, 

* Adjudg*d an olive branch, and laurel crown, 

* As likely to be blest in peace, and war ; 

* And therefore I yield thee my free consent. 

* War. And I choose Clarence only for protector. 

* K. Hen, Warwick, and Clarence, give me both 

your hands ; 

* Now join your hands, and, with your hands, your 

hearts, 

* That no dissention hinder government : 
' I make you both protectors of this land ; 

* While I myself will lead a private life, 
' And in devotion spend my latter days. 
To sin's rebuke, and my Creator's praise. 

War. What answers Clarence to his sovereign's 
will? 
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* Clar, lliat he conseots, if Warwick yield obd- 

sent; 

* For on thy fortune I repose myself. 

* War, Why then^ though loath^ yet must I be 

content: 

* We'll yoke together^ like a double shadow 

* To Henry*s body^ and supply his place ) 

* I mean^ in bearing weight of government^ 

* While he enjoys the honour^ and his ease. 

* And> Clarence^ now then it is more than needful^ 

* Forthwith that Edward be pronounc*d a traitor^ 

* And ail his lands and goods be confiscate. 

Clar, What else ? and that succession be determin'd. 

* War, Ay, therein Clarence shall not want his 

part. 

* K, Hen, But^ with the first of all your chief affiun, 

* Let me entreat, (for I command no more,) 

* That Margaret your queen> and my sou Edward^ 

* Be sent for, to return from France with speed : ^ 

* For, till I see them here, by doubtful fear 

* My joy of liberty is half eclips'd. 

* Clar, It shall' be done, my sovereign, with all 

speed. 
' K. Hen, My lord of Somerset, what youth is that, 

* Of whom you seem to have so tender care ? 

' Sorn. My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond. 

^ K. Hen. Come hither, England's hope : If secret 
powers [l^y^ his hand on hu head* 

* Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts. 
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^TThis pretty lad will prove our country's bliss*. 

* His looks are full of peaceful majesty 5 

* His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
' His hand to wield a scepter -, and himself 

' Likely, in time, to bless a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords ; for this is he^ 
' Must help you more than you are hurt by me. 

Enter a Messenger, 

* War, What news, my friend? 

* Mess, That Edward is escaped from your brother, 

* And fled, as he hears since, to Burgundy. 

* War. Unsavoury news: But how made he 
escape } 

* Mess, He was conve/d by Richard duke of 

Gloster, 

* And the lord Hastings, who attended him 

* In secret ambush on the forest side, 

* And from the bishop's huntsmen rescued him ; 

* For hunting was his daily exercise. 

* War, My brother was too careless of hit 

charge.— 

* But let us hence, my sovereign, to provide 

* A salve for any sore that may betide. 

[Eaeunt King Henry, War, Cla, Lieu, and Att. 

* Som, My lord, I like not of this flight of Ed- 

ward's : 

* For, doubtless. Burgundy will yield him help ; 

* And we shall have more wars, before*t be lon^. 

* As Henry's late presaging prophecy 
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* Did glad 1x17 hearty with hope of this young 

Richmond; 

* So doth my heart misgire me, in these conflicts 

* What may befall him> to his harm> and ours : 

* Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worst, 
f Forthwith we*ll send him hence to Britany, 

* Till storms be past of civil enmity. 

* Oxf. Ay 5 for, if Edward repossess the crown, 

* lis like, that Richmond with the rest shall down* 

* Som, It shall be so $ he shall to Britany. 

t Come therefore, let*s about it speedily. lEscunf. 

SCENE VII. 

Before York, 

Enter King Edward, Gloster, Hastings, aiid 

forces. 

' K. Edw. Now, brother Richard,, lord Hastings, 

and the rest ; 
f Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends, 
^ And says — that once more I shall interchange 
f My waned state for Henry's regal crown. 
f Well have we passM, and now repass*d the seas, 
' And brought desired help from Burgundy : 
' What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 
' From Ra^'enspurg haven before the gates of York, 
^ But that we enter, as into our dukedom ? 
^ Glo. The gates made fast !— Brother, I like not 

this ; 
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^ For many men, th^t stumble at the t)ire«holdj 

* Are well foretold— that danger lurks within. 

* K. Edw> Tush, man ! abodementa must no^ now 

af&ight us : 

* By fair or foul means we must enter ip, 

* For hither will our friends repair to us. 

* Hast, My liege, 1*11 knock once more, to sum* 

mon them. 

Enter, on the vxdU, the Mayor of York, and hit 

Brethren, 

^ May, My lords, we were forewarned of your 
coming, 
^ And shut the gates for safety of ourselves j 
' For now we owe allegiance nnto Henry. 

' K, Edw, But, master mayor, if Henry be your king, 
^ Yet Edward, at the least, is duke of York. 
' May. True, my good lord; I know you for no less* 
' K, Edw. Why, and I challenge nothing but my 
dukedom ; 

* As being well content with that ak>ne. 

' Glo, But, when the fox hath onpe got in his nose^ 
' He*ll soon $nd means to make the body follow. 

IJnde. 

' Hast, Why, mastjsr mayor, why stand you in 9 

doubt ? 

Open the gates, we are king Henry's friends* 

' May. Ay, say you so ? the gates shall then ba 

open'd. [Exeunt from abaoe, 

* Glo. A wise stout captain, and persuaded 90on I 
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* Hast. The good old man would hhi diat all 

were well^, 

* So 'twere not long of him : but^ being enter'd, 

* I doubt not^ J, but we shall soon persuade 

* Both himj and all his brothers^ unto reason. 

JU'cnter the Mayor and two Aldermen, beloWf 

* K, Edw. So, master mayor : these gates must not 

be shut, 
' But in the night, or in the time of war. 

* What ! fear not, maA, but yield me up the keys ; 

[takes his keys, 

* For Edward will defend the town, and thee, 

' And all those friends that deign to follow me. 

Drvaau Enfer Mo ntgomert, and forces, marching. 

Glo, Brother, this is sir John Montgomery, 
Our trusty friend, unless I be deceived. 

f K. Edw. Welcome, sir John ! But why come you 

inarms? 
Mont, To help king Edward in his time of storm. 
As every loyal subject ought to do. 

' K. Edw, Thanks, good Montgomery : But we now 
forget 
f Our title to th^ crown ; and only claim 
' Our dukedom, till Grod please to send the rest. 

' Mont. Then fare you well, for I will hence agsupi 
I came to serve a king, and not a duke, — 
f Drummer, strike up, and let us march away. 

lA march begun. 
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^ K. Edw, Nay, stay, sir John, awhile 5 and we'll 

debate, 
' By what safe means the crown may be recover'd. 

' Mont, What talk you of debating ? in few words, 
' If you'll not here proclaim yourself our king, 
'I'll leave you to your fortune ; and be gone. 
To keep them back that come to succour you : 
Why should we fight, if you pretend no title ? 

' Glo. Why, brother, wherefore stand you on nice 
points ? 

* K. Edw. When we grow stronger, then we'll 

make our claim : 

* Till then, 'tis wisdom to conceal our meaning. 

* Hast, Away with scrupulous wit ! now arms must 

rule. 

* Glo, And fearless minds climb soonest unto 

crowns. 

* Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand ; 

* The bruit thereof will bring you many friends. 

* K, Edw. Then be it as you will 3 for 'tis my right, 

* And Henry but usurps the diadem. 

Mont. Ay, now my sovereign speaketh like him- 
self j 
And now will I be Edward's champion. 

Hast* Sound, trumpet -, £dward shall be here pro- 
claim'd : — 

* Come, fellow-soldier, make thou proclamation. 

[Gives him a paper. Flourish 
Sold, [reads.'] Edward the fourth, by the grace of 
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God, king ef England and France^ and lord of Itt^ 
land, &c. 

Mont. And whosoe'er gainsays kingEdward's right/ 
By this I challenge him to single fight. 

[Throws dovm his gauntlets 

All. Long live Edward the fourth ! 

' K, Edw. Thanks^ brave Montgomeiy ; — > and 
thanks unto you all. 
' If fortune serve me, I'll requite this kindness. 
' Now^ for this nighty let's harbour here in York : 

* And, when the morning sun shall raise his car 
' Above the border of this horizon, 

' We'll forward towards Warwick, and his mates i 
' For, well I wot, that Henry is no soldier.— 

* Ah, froward Clarence ! — how evil it beseems thee^ 

* To flatter Henry, and forsake thy brother ! 

* Yet, as we may, we'll meet both thee and War- 

wick. — 

* Come on, brave soldiers ; doubt not of the day ; 

* And^ that once gotten^ doubt not of large pay. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE VIII. 

London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King IIEVB.Y, Warwick, Clarence^ Mom« 
TAGUB, Exeter^ and Oxford. 

War. What counsel, lords ? Edward from Bdgia, 
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Wtth hasty Germans^ and blunt Hollanden, 
Hath pass*d in safety through the narrow seas. 
And with his troops doth march amain to London f 
' And many giddy people flock to him. 

* Orf, Let's levy men, and beat him back again. 
Clar. A little Are is quickly trodden out ; 

Which, being sufler*d, rivers cannot quench. 

lVar» In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends. 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war j 
Those will I muster up :— and thou, son Clarence, 
' Shalt stir, in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 
' The knights and gentlemen to come with thee : — 
' Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
' Northampton, and in Leicestershire, shalt find 
' Men well inclined to hear what thou command*st :— 
And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov*d^ 
In Oxfordshire sh^t muster up thy friends.— 
My sovereign, with the loving citizens, — 

* Like to his island, girt in with the ocean, 

* Or modest Dian, circled with her nymphs,— 
Shall rest in London, till we come to him. — 
Fair lords, tak3 leave, and stand not to reply .^- 
Farewell, my sovereign. 

K, Hen. Farewell, my Hector, and my Troy's true 
hope. 

* Clar. In sign of truth, I kiss your highness* hand. 

* Km Hen, Well-minded Clarence, be thou for- 

tunate ! 

* 31<mt, Comfort^ my lord;— and so I take my 

leave. 
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* Oxf, Aivl thus \lnmng Henry'* hand,1 I seal my 

truth, and bid adieu. 

* K. Hen, Sweet Oxford, and my loving Mon- 

tague, 

* And all at once, once more a happy farewell. 
War, Farewell, sweet lords ; let*s meet at Coventry. 

[Exeunt War. Clar. Oxf. and Mont, 

* K. Hen. Here at the pakce will I rest a while. 

* Cousin of Exeter, what thinks your lordship ? 

* Methinks, the power, that Edward hath in field, 

* Should not be able to encounter mine. 

* Rxe. The doubt is, that he wiU seduce the rest. 

* K. Hen. That's not my fear, my meed hath got 

me fame ^. 

* I have not stopp*d mine ears to their demands, 

* Nor posted off their suits with slow delays ; 

* My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 

* My mildness hath allay'd their swelling griefs, 

* My mercy dry'd their water-flowing tears : 

* I have not been desirous of their wealth, 

* Nor much oppress*d them with great subsidies, 

* Nor forward of revenge, though they much err'd j 

* ITien why should they love Edward more than me ? 

* No, Exeter, these graces challenge grace : 

* And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 

* The lamb will never cease to follow him. 

[Skovt within » A Lancaster ! A Lancaster ^^ ! 
Exe, Hark, hark, my lord ! what shouts are these ? 
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Enter King Edward, Gloster, and Soldiers. 

' K. Edw. Seize on the shame-&c*d Heniy, bear 
him hence, 
' And once again proclaim us king of England, — 

* You are the fount, that makes small brooks to flow ; 

* Now stops thy spring ; my sea shall suck them dry, 

* And swell so much the higher by their ebb.^— 
'Hence with him to the Tower ; let him not speak* 

{^Exeunt snmt mth king Henry, 

* And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our course, 
' Where peremptory Warwick now remains: 

' The sun shines hot, and, if we use delay, 
' Cold biting winter mars our hop*d-for hay. 
* Glo. Away betimes, before his forces join, 

* And take the great- grown traitor unawares : 

* Brave warriors, march amain towards Coventry, 

[Eremt. 
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ACT V. SCENE L 

Cofcewtrffi 

Alter, upcfn the XDaUs,WAKvr iCK^ the Mayor qfCo' 
ventry, two Messengers, and Others. 

War, Where is the post^ that came from yaliatrt 
Oxford? 
How far hence is thy lord^ mine honest fellow ? 
' 1 Mess. Bj this at Donsmore^ marching hither-* 

ward. 
War. How far oft id our brother Montague ? — 
Where is the post that came from Montagoe ? 
' 2 Mess. By this at Daintry^ with a puissant troop< 

Enter Sir John Somerville. 

' War. Say^ Somerville^ what says my loving son? 

* And^ by thy guess> how nigh is Clarence now ? 

' Som. At Southam I did leave him with his forces^ 
' And do expect him here some two hours hence. 

[Dntm heard. 

* War, Then Clarence is at hand^ I hear his drum# 

* Som, It is not his^ my lord ; here Southam lies ; 

* llie drum your honour heai^^ marcheth from War- 

wick. 

* War. Who should that be ? belike^ unk)ok*d-for 

friends. 

* Sonu They are at hand^ and you shall quickly 

know. ' 
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l)rum. Enter King £d waed, Globteb^ and forces, 

marching. 

^ K. Edw. Go, trumpet^ to the walls^ and sound t 

parle. 
' Glo^ See, how the surly Warwick mans the wall. 
War. O, unhid spite ! is sportful Edward come ? 
Where slept our scouts^ or how are they seduc*d^ 
That we could hear no news of his repair ? 

* K. Edw. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope the city 

gates, 
' Speak gentle words, and humbly bend thy knee? — 

* Call Edward-*king, and at his hands beg mercy, 
' And he shall pardon thee these outrages. 

' War. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces 
hence. 
Confess who set thee up and pluck'd thee down ? — 
CallWaiwick — patron, and be penitent, 
And thou shalt still remain the duke of York. 

Glo, I thought, at least, he would have said^the 
king; 
Or did he make the jest against his will ? 

* War. Is not a dukedom, sir, a goodly gift ? 

* Gh. Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give j 

* I'll do thee service for so good a gift. 

' War. Twas I, that gave the kingdom to thy 
brother. 

K. Edw. Why, then 'tis mine, if but by War- 
wick's gift. 

' War, Thou art no Atlas for so great a weight : 
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And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again ; 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his subject. 

* K. Edw, But Warwick's king is £dward*s prisoner i 

* And^ gallant Warwick, do but answer this,— 
What is the body, when the head is off ? 

' Gh, Alas, that Warwick had no more forecast. 
But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 

* The king was slily finger'd from the deck'* I 
You left poor Henry at the bishop*s palace. 
And, ten to one, you'll meet him in the Tower. 

K. Edw. Tis even so -, yet you are Warwick still. 

* Glo. Come, Warwick, take the time, kneel down, 

kneel down : 

* Nay, when ? strike now, or else the iron cools. 

* fVar. I had rather chop this hand off at a blowy 

* And with the other fling it at thy face, 

* Than bear so low a sail, to strike to thee* 

* K. Edw, Sail how thou canst, have wind and tide 

thy friend ; 

* Thb hand, fast wound about thy coal- black hair, 

* Shall, whiles the head is warm, and new cut off, 

* Write in the dust this sentence with thy blood,— 
' fVind-^changing Warwick now can change no more. 

Enter Oxford, tcith drum and colours. 

* War, O cheerful colours ! see, where Oxford 

comes ! 
Orf, Oxford, Oxford, for Lancaster ! 

[Oxford and his forces enter the dtt/* 

* Glo. The gates are open, let us enter too. 
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* K, Edw. So otiier foes may set upon our backs* 
^ Stand we in good array ; for they, no doubt, 

* Will issue out i^in, and bid us battle : 

' If not, the city being but of small defence, 

* We'll quickly rouse the traitors in the same. 

* fi^ar. O, wdcomei Oxford ! for we want thy help. 

Enter Montague, vdth drum and colours, 

Mont, Montague, Montague, for Lancaster ! 

^Ue and his forces enter the ciiif, 

* Glo. Thoii and thy brother both shall buy thi^ 

treason 

* Even with the dearest blood your bodies bear. 

* K. Edw. The harder match 'd, the greater victory f 

* My mind presageth happy gain, and conquest. 

Enter Somerset, with drum and colours. 

Sam. Somerset, Somerset, for Lancaster ! 

[^He and his forces enter the city; 

Glo. Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerset^ 
Have sold their lives unto the house of York ; 
And thou shalt be the third, if this sword hold. 

Enter Clarence, xoith drum and colours^ 

War, And lo, where George of Clarence sweepi 
along. 
Of force enough to bid his brother battie ; 

* With whom an upright zeal to right prevails^ 

* More than the nature of a brother's love : — 

^ Come, Clarence, come; thou wilt, if Warwick c^. 

VOL. VIII. FP 
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CUw, Father of Warwick, know you wha£ this 
means ? [Taking the red rose out of his cajr, 

* Look herej I throw my infamy at thee : 
I will not ruinate my fathers house. 

Who gave his blood to lime the stones together, 

^ And set up Lancaster. Why, trowttt thou, War-« 

wick, 
^ That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, unnatural, 
' To bend the fetal instruments of war 
^ Against his brother, and his lawful king ? 

* Perhaps, thou wilt object my holy oath : 

* To keep that oath, were more impiety 

* Than Jephtba*s, when he sacrific'd his daughter* 

* I am so Sony for my trespass made, 

* That, to deserve well at my brother's hands, 

* I here proclaim myself thy mortal foe j 

* With resolution, wheresoever I meet thee, 

* (As I will meet thee, if thou stir abroad,) 

* To plague thee for thy foul misleading me. 
And so, proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee. 
And to my brother turn my blushing cheeks. — 
' Pardon me, £dward, I will make amends ; 

' And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, . 
' For I will henceforth be no more unconstant. 
' K, Edw, Now welcome more, and ten timet 
more belov*d. 
Than if thou never hadst deserved our hate. 

* Glo. Welcome, good Clarence j this is brother^ 

like. 
ITar. O passing traitor, peijur*dj and unjust! 
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k. Etlw. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the 
town, and fights 
Or shall we beat the stones about thine ears ? 

* IVar. Alas, I am not coop*d here for defence : 
I will away towards Bamet presently. 

And bid thee battle, £dward> if thou dar'st. 

K, Edu\ Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, and leads 
the way :— ^ 
Lords, to the field) saint George, and victory. 

[^larch. Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Afield of battle near Bamet. 

Jlarumi, and Excursions. Enter King Edward, 
bringing ?/i Warwick wounded. 

* K. Edw. So, lie thou there : die thou, ahd die^ 

our fear; 

* tor Warwick was a bug, that fear'd us all '*.— 
'**' Now, Montague, sit fast ; I seek for thee, 

* That Warwick's bones may keep thine company. 

[Exit. 
War. Ah, who is nigh ? come to me, friend, or 
foe. 
And tell me, who is victor, York, or Warwick ? 
Why ask I that ? my mangled body shows, 

* My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart 

shows, \ . 

That I must yield my body to the earth. 
And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe* 
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Thu9 yields the cedar to the axe's edge. 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle. 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept ; 
Whose top branch overpeer'd Jove*s spreading tree, 

* And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wind. 

* These eyes, jdiat now are dimm'd with death's black 

veil, 

* Have been as piercing as the mid-^y sun, 

* To search the secret treasons of the worid : 
The wrinkles in my brows, now fill'd with blood. 
Were liken*d oft to kingly sepulchres ; 

For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave ? 

And who durst smile, when Warwick bent his brow ? 

Lo, now my ^ory smear*d in dust and blood ! 

My parks, my walks, my manors that I had. 

Even now forsake me ; and, of all my lands. 

Is nothing left me, but my body's length I 

Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 

And, live we how we can, yet die we must ' 

Enter Oxford and Somerset* 

* Som, Ah, Warwick, Warwick ! wert thou as we 
are, 

* We might recover all our loss again ! 

^ The queen from France hath bcougfat a puissant 
power; 

* Even now we heard the news : Ah, could'^t thou fly! 

* fVar. Why, then I would not fly. — ^Ah, Mon* 
tague, 

* If thou be there, sweet brother, take my hand^ 
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^ And with thy lips keep in my soul afwhile ! 

* Thou lov*st me not ; for, brother, if thou didst^ 

* Thy tears would wash this cold congealed blood, 

* That glews my lips, and will not let me speak. 

* Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. 

' Som, Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breathed his 
last; 
^ And to the latest gasp, cry*d out for Warwick, 

* And said — Commend me to my valiant brother. ^ ^ 
' And more he would have said 3 and more he spoke^ 
' Which sounded like a cannon in a vault**, 

^ That might not be distinguished ; but, at last> 

* I well might hear deliver'd with a groan,— 
' O, farewell, Warwick ! 

fVar, Sweet rest his soul !— 

Hy, lords, and save yourselves j for Warwick bids 
You all farewell, to meet again in heaven. [Dter. 

Oxf. Away, away, to meet the queen's great 
power! 

[Exetmt, hearing off Warwick** body. 

SCENE III. 

jtnotherpart qfthejidd. 

Fbmrisk, Enter King Edward, in triumph; xdM 
Clarence, Gloster, and the rest. 

* K. Edw. Thus far our fortune keeps an upward 
course, 
' And we are graced with wreaths of victoiy. 
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' But> in the midst of this bright-shining dsty^ 
' I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud, 

* That will encounter with our glorious sun, 
' Ere he attain his easeful western bed: 

^ I mean* my lords, — those powers, that the queen 
' Hath rais*d in Gallia, have arriv*d our coast, 
' And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 

* Clar, A little gale will soon disperse that doud, 

* And blow it to the source fi'om whence it came : 
f Thy very beams will dry those vapours up j 

* For every cloud engenders not a storm. 

* Glo. The queen is valued thirty thousand strong, 
' And Somerset, with Oxford, fled to her; 

' If she have time to breathe, be well stssnfd. 
Her Action will be full as strong as ours. 

K, Edw. We are adv^rtis-d by our loving friends^ 
That they do hold their course toward Tewksbury j 

* We, having now the best at Bamet field, 

' Will thither straight. For willingness rids way; 
' And, as we march^ our strength will be augmented 
In every county as we go along.^- 
Strike up the drum; cxy-'-Courage ! and away. 

{Exeunt, 
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SCENE IF. 

Plains near Teahibury, 

March, Enter Queen Margaret, Prince Edward, 
Somerset, Oxford, and Soldiers, 

* Q. Mar, Great lords, wise men ne*er sit and wail 
their loss, 

* But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 

* What though the mast be now blown over-board, 
' The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 

' And half our sailors swallow*d in the flood ? 

* Yet lires our pilot still : Is't meet, that he 

' Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

* With tearful eyes add water to the sea, 

* And give more strength to that which hath too 

much; 

* Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock, 

* Which industry and courage might have sav'd ? 

* Ah, what a shame ! ah, what a fault were this I 

* Say, Warwick was our anchbr 3 What of that ? 
' And Montague our top-mast ; What of him ? 

' Our slaughter*d friends the tackles j What of these ? 
' Why, is not Oxford here another anchor ? 

* And Somerset another goodly mast ? 

' The friends of France our shrouds and tacklings ? 
' And, though unskilful, why not Ned and I 
' For once allow'd the skilful pilot's charge ? 
' We will not from the helm, to sit and weep> 
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* Bat keep our course, though the rough wind sajr— 7 

no, 
f From shelves and rocks that threaten qs with 
wreck. 

* As good to chide the waves, as speak them fair. 

* And what is Edward, but a ruthless sea ? 

* What Clarence, but a quicksand of deceit ? 

* And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock ? 

* All these the enemies to our poor bark. 

* Say, you can swim 5 alas, 'tis but a while : 

* Tread on the sand j why, there you quickly sink: 

* Bestride the rock j the tide will wash you off, 

* Or else you &mish, that*s a threefold death. * 

* This speak I, lords, to let yon understand, 

* In case some one of you would fly ^om us, 

* That there's no hop*d-for mercy with the brothers, 

* More than with ruthless waves, with sands, and 

rocks. 

* Why, courage, then ! what cannot be avoided, 

* 'Twere childish weakness to lament, or fear. 

* Prince. **Methinks, a woman of this valiant 
spirit 
^ Should, if a coward heard her speak these words, 

* Infuse his breast with magnanimity, 

* And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 
' I speak not this, as doubting any here : 

' For, did I but suspect a fearful man, 
^ He should have leave to go away betimes ; 
^ Lest, in our need, he might infect another^ 
' And make him of like spirit to himself. 
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5 If any scichbe hiere, as God forbid ! 

' Let him depart^ before we need his help. 

' Oxf. Women and children of so high a conrag^ ! 
And warriors faint ! why, *twere perpetual shame.-— 
' O, brave young prince ! thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee ; Long may*st thou live. 
To bear his image, and renew his glories ! 

' Som, And he, that will not fight for such a hope, 
* Go home to bed, and, like the owl by day, 
' If he arise, be mock'd and wonder'd at. 

* Q. Mar. Thanks, gentle Somerset j— sweet Ox* 

ford, thanks. 

* Prince. And take his thanks, that yet hath no« 

thing else. 

Enter a Messenger, 

' Mess, Prepare you, lords, for Edward is at hancU 
^ Ready to fight j therefore be resolute. 

' Oxf. 1 thought no less : it is his policy, 
' To haste thus fast, to find us unprovided. 
Som. But he*s deceived, we are in readiness. 
Q. Mar. This cheers my heart, to see your for* 

wardness. 
Oxf. Here pitch our battle, hence we will not 
budge. 

March. Enter, at a distance. King Edward, Cla« 
RENCB, Gloster, andforccs. 

^ K. Edw. Brave followers, yonder stands the 
thorny wood, ^ 
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'Which> by the heavens* assistance^ and your 

strength^ 
^ Mnst by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. 

* I need not add niore fuel to your fire, 

* For> well I wot^ ye blaze to bum them out : 

* Give signal to the fight, and to it, lords. 

Q. Mar. Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what I 
should say, 
' My tears gainsay ; for every word I speak, 

* Ye see, I drink the water of my eyes. 

' Therefore, no more but this : — Henry, your sove- 
reign, 
^ Is prisoner to the foe \ his state U8arp*d> 
' His realm a slaughterhouse, his subjects slain, 

* His statutes cancelled, aq4 his treasure spent ; 
^ And yonder is the wolf, that makes this spoil. 

' You fight in justice : then, in God*s pame, lords^ 
' Be valiant, and give signal to the fight. 

[ Exeunt both armies, 

SCENE V. 

Another part of the sqme. 

Alarums } Excursions; and afterwards a Retreat. 
Then Enter King Edward, Clari^c} ce, Gloster^ 
fni forces; with Queen Margaret, Oxford, and 
ISoMBRSET, prisoners. 

f K, E4w. Now, here a period of tuipultnoiu 
broils. 
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▲way with Oxford to Hammes* castle straight : 
For Somerset, off with his guilty head. 
f Go, bear them hence ; I will not hear them speak. 
Oxf, For my part. Til not trouble thee with 

words. 
f Som, Nor 1, but stoop with patience to my for- 
tune. 

[Exeunt Oxford and Somerset, guarded, 
* Q. Mar, So part we sadly in this troublous world, 

* To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem. 

f^ K. Edw, Is proclamation made, — that, who finds 
Edward, 

* Shall have a high reward, and he his life ? 

* Gh* It is ; and, lo, where youthful Edward 

comes. 

Enter Soldiers, with Prince Edward. 

* ^, Edw» Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him 

speak : 
t What ! can so young a thorn b^in to prick ?*- 

* Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make, 

f For bearing arms, for stirring up my subjects, 

* And all the trouble thou hast turu'd me to ? 
Prince. Speak like a subject, proud ambitious 

York ! 
Suppose, that I am now my father's mouth ; 
Besign thy chair, and, where I stand, kneel thou. 
Whilst I propose the self-same words to thee. 
Which, traitor, thou would*st have me answer to. 
Q. Mar, Ab, that thy Either had been so resolv'd ! 
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' Gh. That jou might still have votn ihe petti* 
coat. 
And ne'er h^Te stdl'n the hreech from Lancaster. 

Prince. Let JEsop fMe in a winter's night ; 
His currish riddles sort not with this place. 

Gh. Byhe^nren, brat^ Fll plague you for that word. 

Q. Mat\ Ky, thou wast bom to be a plague to men. 

Gh. For God's sake> take away this captive scold. 

Frmce. Nay, take away this scolding crook-back 
rather. 

K, Edw, Peace^ wilful boyy or I will charm yocor 
tongue. 

Clar, Untutor'd lad, thon art too malapert. 

Prince, i know my duty, you arc all uudutifnl r 
Lascivious Edward, — and thou peijur'd George, — 
And thou misshapen Dick, — I tdl ye all, 
I am your better, traitors as ye are j — 
* And tliou usurp'st my father's right and mine. 

K, Edw. Take that, the likeness of this railer here. 

[Stabs kim^ 

* Glo. Sprawl'st thcu ? tAc that, to end thy agony. 

[Glo. stabs kwL 

* Clar. And there's for twitting me with peijury. 

\CUw. stabs him. 
Q. Mar. O, kill me too ! 
Glo. Marry, and shall. [Offsets to kill her. 

* K, Edw. Hold, Richard, hold, for we have done 

too much. 
Gioi Why should she live, to fill the worid tnA 
word^ ? 
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^ K. Edw. What ! doth she swoon? icme meani £ot 
her recovery, 

G/o« Clarence, excuse me to the king my brother ; 
"^ rU hence to London on a serious matter : 
' £re ye come there, be sure to hear some news. 

Ciar. What ? what ? 

' Glo. The Tower, the Tower ! lExit. 

* Q. Mar. O, Ned, sweet Ned ! ^>eak to thy 

mother, boy ! 
^ Canst thou not speak ? — O traitors ! murderers !— 
They, that 6tabb*d Caesar, shed no blood at all. 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 

* If this £:>ul deed were by, to equal it. 

' He was a man ; this, in respect, a child { 

And men ne*er spend their fury on a child. 

' Whafs worse than murderer, that I may name it ? 

* No, no ; my heart will burst, an if I speak : — 

* And I will speak, that so my heart may burst—- 

* Butchers and villains, bloody cannibals ! 

* How sweet a' plant have you untimely croj^'d ! 

* You have no children, butchers ! if you had, 

' The thought of them would have stirr'd up remorse: 

* But, if you ever chance to have a child. 
Look in his youth to have him so cut oflT, 

* As, deathsmen ! you have rid this sweet young 

prince**. 

* K. Edjj. Away with her -, go, bear her hence 

perforce. 
Q. Mar. Nay, never bear me hence^ despatch m« 
herej 
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Here sheath thy sword^ Til pardon thee my death : 
What ! wilt thou not ?— then, Clarence, do it thou. 

Clar, By heaven, I will not do thee so much ease. 

' Q. Mar. Good Clarence, do; sweet Clarence, do 
thou do it 

Oar. Didst thou not hear me swear, I would not 
doit? 

Q. Mar. Ay, but thou usest to forswear thyself; 
'Twas sin before, but now 'tis charity. 
* What! wilt thou not? where is that devil's butcher, 
Hard-favour'd Richard ? Richard, where art thou ? 
Thou art not here : Murder is thy alms-deed ; 
Petitioners for blood thou ne'er put'st back. 

' K. Edw, Away, I say ; I chaijge ye, bear her 
hence. 

Q. Afar. So come to you, and yours, as to this 
prince ! ^Exit, led out forcibly, 

' K. Edw, Where's Richard gone ? 

^ Clar. To London, all in post -, and, as I guess. 
To make a bloody supper in the Tower. 

K, Edw. He's sudden, if a thing comes in his head* 
' Now march we hence : discharge the common sort 
' With pay a^d thanks, and let's away to London, 
' And see our gentle queen how well she faies ; 
' By this, I hope, she hath a son for me. [Exemt. 
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SCENE VI. 

London, A Room in ike Tower, 

Km^ Henry is discovered sitting Tciti a book in hit 
hand, the Lieutenant attending. Enter Gloster. 

GIo. Good dsj, my lord ! What, at your book so 

haid? 
jQl. Hen, Ay, my good lord : My lord, I should say 
rather 3 
Tis sin to flatter, good was llttk better : 
Good Gloster, and good devil, were alike, 

* And both preposterous j therefore, not good lord. 

* Glo, Sirrah, leave us to ourselves : we must 

confer. {^Exit Lieutenant, 

* K, Hen, So flies the reckless shepherd fix>m the 

wolf: 

* So first the harmless sheep doth yield his fleece, 

* And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. — 
What scene of death hath Roscius now to act^^ ? 

Clo, Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

' K, Hen. The bird, that hath been limed in a bush, 
^ With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush : 
And I, the hapless male to one sweet bird. 
Have now the &tal object in my eye. 
Where my poor young was lim*d^ was caught, and 
killU 
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* Glo* Why, what a peevish fooP® was that of Cretej 

* That taught his son the office of a fowl ? 

' And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd. 

' K. Hen, I, Dxdalus ; my poor boy, Icarus j 
Thy fether, Minos, that deny*d our course ; 

* The sun, that sear*d the wings of my sweet boy^ 
' Thy brother Edward ; and thyself, the sea,. 

' Whose envious gulf did swallow up his life. 

* Ah^ kill me with thy weapon, not with words ! 
' My breast can better brook thy dagger*s point, 
Thgn can my ears that tragick history. — 

* But wherefore dost thou come ? is't for my life ? 
' Glo. Think*st thou, I am an executioner ? 

K, Hen, A persecutor, I am sure, thou art; 
' If murdering innocents be executing, 

* Why, then thou art an executioner. 

Glo, Thy son I killed for his presumption. 

K. Hen, Hadst thou been killed, when first thou 
didst presume. 
Thou hadst not liv*d to kill a son of mine. 
' And thus I prophecy, — that many a thousand^ 

* Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear j 

* And many an old man's sigh, and many a widow^s, 
' And many an orphan*s water-standing eye, — 

' Men for their sons, wives for their husbands* &te, 

* And orphans for their parents* timeless death, — 

* Shall rue the hour tliat ever thou wast bom. 
The owl shriek'd at thy biilh, an evil sign ; 

' The night-crow cry*d, aboding luckless timej 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempests shook down trees; 
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The raven rook'd her'^ on the chimney's top. 
And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain. 
And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope ; 
' To wit, — an i&digest deformed lump. 
Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree. 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head, when thou wast bom^ 
To signify, — thou cam'st to bite the world : 
And, if the rest be true which I have heard, 
' Thou cam'st**^— 

Glo. I'll hear 'no more j — ^Die, prophet, in thy 
speech ; [Stabs him. 

For this, amongst the rest, was I ordain'd. 

K. Hen. Ay, and for much more slaughter after 
this. 

God ! forgive my sins, and pardon thee ! [Dies^ 
Glo, What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 

Sink in the ground ? I thought, it would have mounted. 

See, how my sword weeps for the poor king's death! 

* O, may such purple tears be alway shed 

' From those that wish the downfal of our house! — 

' If any spark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to heU ; and say — I sent thee thither, 

[Stabs him again ^ 
I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear.— 
Indeed, 'tis true, that Henry told me of; 
For I have often heard my mother say, 

1 came into the world with my legs forward : 
Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste, 

' And seek their rain that usuip'd our right ? 
VOL. Tin. o Q 
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Thie nii^wife wondefd; and the women cry'd, 

O, Jesus bless us, he is boim wiih teeth I 

f And so I was 5 which pldnly signify 'd — 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 

' Then, since the heavens have shap'd my body so. 

Let hell make crook*d my mind, to answer it. 

I have no brother, I am like no brother : 

* And this word — love, which greybeards call divine. 

Be resident in men like one another. 

And not in me ^ I am myself alone. — 

Clarence, beware -, thou keep'st me from the light -, 

But I will sort a pitchy day for thee : 

For I will buz abroad such prophecies, 

f That Edward shall be fearful of his life ; 

And then, to purge his fear, 111 be thy death. 

^ King Henry, and the prince his son, are gone : 

' Clarence, thy turn is next ; and then the rest ^ 

Counting myself but bad, till I be best,— 

' ril throw thy body in another room. 

And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. l^xit, 

SCE^'E Vfl. 

The Same, A Room in the Palace. 

King Edward is discovered sitting on his throne; 
Queen Elizabeth tcith the infant Prince, Cla* 
RENCE^ Gloster, I^astincs^ and Others, near 
^im, 

K» Edw, Once more we sit in Exigland*s royal 
throne. 
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Re-purchas*d with the blood of enemies. 
What valiant foemen^ like to au tunings corn. 
Have we mow*d down, in tops of all their pride ? 
Three dukes of Somerset, threefold renown'd 
For hardy and undoubted champions : 
Two Cliffords, as the father and the son. 
And two Northumberlands ; two braver men 
Ne'er spur'd their coursers at the trumpet's sound : 
* With them, the two brave bears, Warwick qnd 

Montague, 
That in their chains fettered the kingly lion. 
And made the forest tremble when they roar'd. 
Thus have we swept suspicion from our seat. 
And made our footstool of security. — 
Come hither, Bess, and let me kiss my boy :-?-• 
Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles, and mjrsel^ 
Have in our armours watch d the winter's night; 
' Went all afoot in summer s scalding heat. 
That thou might' st repossess the crown in peace; 
And of our labours thou shalt reap the gain. 

Gltj, I'll blast his harvest, if your head were lay*d; 
For yet I am not look'd on ip the world. 
This shoulder was ordain'd so thick, to heave ; 
And heave it shall some weight, or break my back:-« 
Work thou the way,— and thou shalt execute**. 

K, Edw. Clarence, and Gloster, love my lovely 
queen ; 
And kiss your princely nephew^ brothers both. 
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Cktr. Tbe duty, that I owe unto your majesty, 
I seal upon the lips of this sweet babe. 

K, Edw, Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy brother^ 

thanks. 
' Glo. And, that I love the tree from whence thou 
sprang*st, 
^ Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit : — 
To say the truth, so Judas kiss*d his master ^-i 
' And, cry'd — all hail ! when as he meant — >Mid€. 
all harm. J 

K. Edw. Now am I seated as my soul delights. 
Having my country's peace, and brothers* loves. 
Clar, What will your grace have done with Mar* 
garet ? 
Regnier, her father, to the king of France 
Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jerusalem, 
And hither have they sent it for her ransom. 

K, Edw. Away with her, and waft her hence to 
France. 
A;id now what rests, but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs, mirthfrd comick shows. 
Such as befit the pleasures of the court ? — 
Sound, drums and trumpets ! — farewell, sour annoy ! 
for here, I hope, begins our lasting joy. [Exeunt, 
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' Third Part of King Henry VI.] This play is only 
divided from the former for the convenience of exhi- 
bition 3 for the series of action is continued withoat 
interruption^ nor are any two scenes of any pl^ more 
closely connected than the first scene of this play with 
the last of the former. joh n son. 

• They seek revenge,] They go away, not because 
tliey doubt the justice of this determination, but be- 
cause they have been conquered, and seek to be re- 
venged. They are not influenced by principle, but 
passion. joiinsox. 

' No quarrel, but a slight contention,"] Thus the 
players, first, in their edition; who did not under- 
stand, I presume, the force of the epithet in the old 
quarto, which I have restored — sweet contention, i. e. 
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tbe argument of their dispute was upon a grateful 
topic ; the question of their father's immediate right 
to the crown. thbobald. 

* So looks the petit-vp lion ] That is. The lion 

that hath heen long confined without food, and is let 
out to devour a man condemned. j o h ns o n . 

» Dii faciant, S^c] This line is in Ovid's Epistle 
from Phillis to Demopkoon. 

' My uncles both art slain in rescuing me ;] These 
were two bastard uncles by the mother's side, sir John 
and sir Hugh Mortimer, See Grafton's Chronicle, 

p. 640. PERCY. 

^ n oontide prick.] The noontide prick, means 

the point marked by the sun on the dial at noon. 

® O tpeak no thore!] The generous tenderness of 
£dward> and the savage fortitude of Richard, are well 
distinguished, says Dr. Johnson, by their (iUfierent re- 
ception of their father's death. 

» — ^done to death] Done to death, for killed, was 
a conmion expression long before Shakspeare's time : 
Thus Chaucer: 
'' And seide, that if ye done us both to dien,** grbt. 

*° ■ ■ like the night^awTs lazy fl^kt,'] Thb image 
18 not very congruous to the subject, nor was it ne- 
cessary to the comparison, which is happily enough 
completed by the thresher. j o h n s o n . 

Dr. Johnson objects to this comparison as incongru- 
ous to the subject ; but, I think, unjustly. Warwick 
compares tbe languid blows of his soldiers^ to the lazy 
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strokes which the wings of the owl give to the air in 
its flight, which is remarkably slow. m. mason. 

" Darraign t/our battle — ] Darraign, is to put in 
order. The expression is the same as the scripture 
phrase, to set the battle in array. 

'• misshapen stigmatic J A stigmatic is a noto- 
rious lewd fellow, which hath been burnt with a hot 
iron, or beareth other marks about him as a token of 
punishment Vide J. fiullokar*s English Expositor, 
printed in 1616. 

*^ To make this shameless callet— ] Shakspeare uses 
the word caUet likewise in The Winter^s Tale, act ii. 
sc. iii. 
*' A callat 

** Of boundless tongue; who late hath beat her hus- 
band, 
'^ And now baits me." 

Callet, a lewd woman, a drab> perhaps so called 
from the French calole, which was a sort of head- 
dress worn by country girls. See Glossary to Urry's 
Chaucer. So, in Chaucer's Remedy of Love, ver. SO/. 
" A cold old knave cuckolde himself wenyng, 
" And of caht of lewd demenyng." 
So, Skelton, in his Elinour Rumming, Works, p. 133 : 
" Then Elinour said, ye callettes, 
'^ I shall break your palettes.'* 
Again, in Ben Jonson's I'olpone: 

Why the callet you told me of here, 
I have tane disguised.** orky. 

'* m ethinks, it xvere a happy life,"] This speech 
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18 mournful and soft, exquisitely suited to the cha- 
racter of the king, and makes a pleasing interchange^ 
hy affording, amidst the tumult and horror of the 
batde, an unexpected glimpse of rural innocence 
and pastoral tranquillity. j o h n s o n. 

'* boy, thy father gave thee life too soon. 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late !] That is, 
'' This unnatural war has brought on both thee and 
me not only a miserable but an irremeBiable fate. 
Thou, by my giving thee life so early, hast lost it in a 
batde which thy mature age has caused thee to be 
levied into : and I, by slaying my only son at so late a 
period of my life, am precluded from the hope, even 
if I should beget another^ of seeing him grow up to 
thy stature, and of his becoming, as thou wert, the 
staff of my age." 

*• this laund — ] Laund is the same as lawn. 

17 the noise of thy crost'4>ou>^'] Shakspeare's old 
trick of deer-stealing shews itself here. Indeed, 
whenever he uses any of the terms of the field, whe- 
ther of hunting or hawking, he manifests all the ac- 
curacy of a profound sportsman. 

" Sir John Grey,'] Vid. Hall, Third Year of 

Edward IV. folio .5. It was hitherto falsely printed 
Richard, pope. 

'• Widow, we will consider ^] Hi is is a very lively 
and spritely dialogue; the reciprocation is quicker 
than is common in Shakspeare. j o h n s o n . 

■^ ■ u nUck'd bear-whelp,'] It was an opinion 
which, in spite of its absurdity, prevailed long, that 
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the bear brings forth only shnpeless lumps of animated 
flesh,, which she licks into the form of bears. 

JOHNSON. 

12 3 45076 

*' Until my mi8shap*d trunk that bears this head. 
Be round impaVd, 4*c.] A transposition seems to 
be necessary : 

12857 3 46 

*' Until my head, that this misshap*d trunk bears." 
Otherwise the trunk that bears the head is to be en- 
circled with the crown, and not the head it^lf. 

STEEVENS. 

•• Exempt from envy, but not from disdain,] Envy is 
always supposed to have some fascinating or blasting 
power 5 and to be out of the reach of envy is there- 
fore a privilege belonging only to great excellence. 
I know not well why eniy is mentioned here, or whose 
emy can^be meant -, but the meaning is, that his love 
is superior to envy, and can feel no blast fi'om the 
lady's disdain. Or, that if Bona refuse to quit or re- 
^uite his pain, his love may turn to disdain, though 
the consciousness of his own 'merit will exempt him 
from the pangs of envy. Johnson. 

^ Did 1 let pass the abuse done to my niece ^] Thus 
Holinshed, p. 608 : " King Edward did attempt a 
thing once in the carles house, which was much 
against the earles honestie (whether he would have 
defloured his daughter or his niece, the certainty was 
not for both their honours revealed) for surely such a 
thing was attempted by king Edward.*' st£K vens; 
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'* r II join mine elde&i daughter, and my joy ^ 

To himfortiwitk ] Surely this is a mistake of 

the copyist's. Hall^ in the ninth year of king Ed- 
ward IV. says, '* Edward. prince of Wales wedded 
Anne second daughter to the earl of Warwick.*' And 
the duke of Clarence was in love with the elder, the 
lady Isabel ', and in reality was married to her five 
years before pruice Edward took the lady Anne to wife. 
And^ in King Richard the Third, Gloster^ who nuu*- 
ried this lady Anne when a widow, says : 
*' For then I'll marry Warwick's youngest daughter. 
'' What though I kill'd her husband and her father ?*' 
1. e. prince Edward, and king Henry VI. her father- 
in-law. See likewise Holinshed, in his Chronicle, 

p. 671 and 674. THEOBALD. 

** — — and with the seas,'] This has been the advice 
of every roan who in any age understood and favoured 
the interest of England. j o 11 n so n • 

•* ■ b estowed tlte heir — ] Before the Restoration, 
the heiresses of great estates were in the wardship of 
the l^ng, who, as Dr. Johnson justly observes, gave 
them up, in their minority, to plunder, and after- 
wards matched them to his favourites. 

^ Ay, in despite of all that shall withstand you."] The 
quartos continue the speech thus : 

Ay, my lord, in despight of all that shall withstand 
you J 

For why hath nature made me halt downright 

But that I should be valiant, and stand to it ? 

For if I would, I cannot run away, steevens* 
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^ ThU pretty lad^] He was aflerwaJ-ds Henry VII, 
« man who put an end to the civil war of the two 
houses^ but no otherwise remarkable for virtue. Shak- 
speare knew his trade. Henry VII. was grand&ther 
to queen Elizabeth^ and the king^rom whom James 
inherited. john30n. 

Assuredly Johnson is unjust, in this note, to the 
memory of Henry. No monarch tliat has swayed 
the British sceptre ever promoted more the real inte- 
rests of his people. It was in his reign that com- 
merce and the arts of peace began to be studied, and 
to receive encouragement in England. Edward, in- 
deed, planned what the troubles of his times prevent- 
ed him from executing. The glorious business of 
operation was reserved for Henry. 

^ The good old man uould Jain that all xcere •uxll,'\ 
The mayor is willing we should enter, so he may not 
be blamed. jounson* 

^ my meed hath got nie fame ;] Meed signi- 
fies reward. We should read — my deed, i. e. my 
manners, conduct in the administration, ward u|( t. 

This word signifies merit, both as a verb and a sub* 
stand ve : that it is used as a verb, is clear fi-om the 
following foolish couplet which I remember to have 
read : 

*' Deem if I meed, 
" Dear madam, read,'* 

A Specimen of Verses that read the same way hack^ 
xoard and forward. sirj. uawkiks. 

^' Shout within, A Lancaster !] Surely the shouts 
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that ushered king Edward should be, A York! A 
York I I suppose the author did not write the mar- 
ginal directions^ and the players confounded the cha- 
racters. JOHNSON. 

^ the decl^!] A patk of cards was fbrmerlj 

called a deck of cards. 

«« a bug thai fear*d us a//.] i. e. a bugbear that 
frightened us all. 

** Which sounded like a cannon in a vault,'] The 
old quarto reads clamour, which is indoubtedly right, 
t. e, a clamour of tongues, which, as he says, could 
not be distinguished. This was a pertinent simili- 
tude : the other absurd, and neither agrees with what 
is predicated of it, nor with what it is intended to il- 
lustrate. WARBURTON. 

'^ Methinks, a woman, SfcJ] In this speech there is 
much and important variation in the quarto : 

Prince, And if there be (as God forbid there 
should) 
'Mongst us a timorous or fearful man. 
Let him depart before the battles join ; 
Lest he in time of need entice another. 
And so withdraw the soldiers* hearts irom us. 
I will not stand aloof, and bid you fight. 
But with my sword press in the thickest throngs. 
And single Edward from his strongest guard. 
And hand to hand enforce him for to yield. 
Or leave my body> as witness of my thoughts. 

STEBVBirS. 

•• vou have rid this sweet young princeJ] The 
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condition of this warlike queen would move compas- 
sion, could it be forgotten that she gave York, to 
wipe bis eyes in his captivity, a handkerchief stained 
with his young child's blood. johnson. 

^^ fi^'/tat scene of death hath Roscius now to act f] 
Boscius was certainly put for Richard by some simple 

conceited player, who had heard of Roscius and of 
Rome ; but did not know that he was an actor in co- 
medy, not in tragedy. warburton. 

Shakspeare had occasion to compare Richard to 
6ome player about to represent a scene of murder, 
and took the first or only name of antiquity that oc- 
curred to him, without being very scrupulous about 
i ts propriety. steevbns. 

^^— peevish /oo/ — ] For «% fool. 

'* The raven rook*d her — ] To rook or ruck is a word 
that formerly signified to squat down. It is still in use 
both in Devonshire and in the north of England. 

*° j^nd if the rest be true which I have heard. 

Thou earnest ] Had our editors had but a 
grain of sagacity, or due diligence, there could have 
been no room for this absurd break, since they might 
have ventured to fill it up with certainty too. The 
old quarto would have led them part of the way : 

Thou earnest into the worl d 
And that the verse is to be completed in the man- 
ner I have given it, is iucontestible ; for unless- we 
suppose king Henry actually reproaches him with 
this his preposterous birth, how can Richard in his 
very next soliloquy say. 
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" Indeed, 'tis true, that Henry told me of; 
" For I have often heard my mother say, 
*' I came into the world with my legs for- 
ward;* 
I can easily see, that this blank was eaused by the 
nicety of the players, to suppress an indecent idea. 
But, with submission, this was making but half a 
cure, unless they had expunged the repetition of it 
out of Richard*s speech too. theobalp. 

*' IVurk thou the wai/, — and thou shalt execute^] I 
believe we should read : 

and this shall execute, 

Richard laying his hand on his forehead says : 

I Fork thou the wat 

then bringing down his hand, and beholding it, 
• a nd this shall execute. 
Though that may stand, the arm being included in 
the shoulder, j o a n so n . 
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